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^ Jum 17, 1793. 

jMr. fox having moye<i an address to hl^ Majesty, requesting him to take 
the earliest measures for procuring Peace wi^ France on terms consistent 
* with the justice and policy of the British nation^ 

Mr. Pitt rose to delircr his sentiments in opposition to the motion : 

4- 

After what has been already so ably urged, I do not, in the 
present stage of the debate, conceive it necessary to speak to 
the merits of the question. TJie almost unanimous call of the 
house shews, that on that point they have already sufficiently 
made up their minds. Bat something has been alleged on the 
general grounds on which the motion is brought forward, and 
particular allusions haye been made to me, which I cannot allow 
to pass over in silence. The motion has been introduced by the 
honourable gentleman on the eve of the conclusion of the ses* 
sion, no doubt as a solemn expression of the sentiments enter* 
tained^ by him on the present state of affairs, and I should be 
sorry that my opinion on the present occasion should be at all 
equiTocal. I do not,^ then, hesitate to declare that this motion is . 
in itself the most impolitic and preposterous which could 
possibly be adopted, the most contradictory to those general 
principles which at all times ought to regulate our conduct, and 
tlie most unsuitable to those particular circumstances in which 
we are now placed. Such is my opinion of the nature of this 
motion, which points out to us a line of conduct we can by no 
means pursue, namely, to make peace upon terpus which even, 
VOL. II. ^ n 



a MR. PITT'S [June 17 

if within our reach, we ought not to accept, but which, in fact,, 
is only calculated to amuse and delude the people, by holding 
out to them a possibility of peace, when, in reality, peace is 
impossible, and thus serving to create groundless discontents 
and dissatisfaction With the present situation of affairs. 

Are we, I would ask« in pursuance of t^is motion, to be con. 
tent merely with the French relinquishing those conquests 
which they have unjustly made, without either obtaining repa- 
ration for the injuries they haye already done us, or security 
against their future repetition ? There might, indeed, be situa* 
tions in which we might be compelled to adopt such a conduct. 
Against necessity there is no possibility of contending. But, 
indeed, it would be rather strange if we should do that at the 
beginning of a most successful war« which could only be adTt* 
sable at the coh(;Iusion of a most disastrous one. It would be 
a principle somewhat new, if, when unjustly attacked, and 
farced into a war, we should think proper to cease from all hos- 
tinties, as soon as the ene^y 'should be unwilling to support 
their attack, and go on with tlie contest. Has such been the 
case in any of the most favourite periods of the history of this 
country, to which the honourable gentleman is so fond of allud- 
ing ? Where can he find any such principle in any of those wars 
which this country has carried on in support of its independence? 
And if so, what is there in the peculiar situation of the French, 
the disturbers of the peace of Europe, and the unprovoked ag. 
gressors of this country, that should require any other measure 
to hfi dealt to them, than' what we have been accustomed on 
former occasions to afford to our enemies ? With a prospect of 
success so great as we have in the present moment, arc we to 
grant them an impunity for all those designs which they haye so 
unjustly formed and attempted to carry into execution ? Would 
this tend in any degree to remedy the temporary Inconvenience 
to this country^,' which the honourable gentleman has stated as 
resulting from the war, but which,' in reality, is produced by 
collateral causes ?* In no case would the condtict here pointed ont 
be expedient. But of all cases, where we ought not to stop 
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merely because the eneifty stops, is that where we hare suffered 
aa injQry wlAout haviag either ohtained reparation or security* 
. This I will illustrate by what is at present our situation. And 
first I will ash, what was the state of this country with respect to 
France, preTious to the declaration of war on her part ? Wo 
then contended, first, That she had broken a treaty with our 
allies, which we were bound to support : secondly. That she 
Ind engaged m schemes of ambition and aggrandisemait, in- 
consistent with the interests of this country, and the general se« 
cnrity of Europe : tibirdly, That she had entertained principles 
hostile to all goyeniiments, and more particularly to our own. 
In consequence of all these circumstances, you then (tc- 
clared in addresses to his Majesty, that if proper satisfactioa 
was not obtained, a war must be the consequence. But while 
this was in agitation, they had themselres declared war, and 
been guilty of a sudden and unproToked aggression upon this 
conhtry. Is then that aggression, the climax of all their inju* 
ries, to induce you to abandon those reasonable tiews of satis- 
facftion which before you entertained? The necessity of secu« 
rity against those three points, their disregard of ti'eaties, 
.their projects of ambition, and their 4Angerous principles, cer- 
tainly becomes greater, inasmuch as their injuries are increased 
)}j the 'aggression. The argument for satisfaction, instead of 
being diminished, deriyes greater strength from this last cir-. 
cumstance. Indeed if we were foiled, we might tiien be fn- 
duced to abandon those Tiews with which we had set out, to 
submit to the hardship of our fate, and to recei?e such terras as 
necessity might dictate. But those terms which the motion 
prescribed are not such as are to be aimed at in the first instance, 
bnt such as are only to be submitted to in the last extremity. 
The question then is, whether we shall now court calamity , 
whether we shall, after a most successful commencement, to« 
Inntarily submit to all the most direful consequences of failure 
and defeat ? At preset we hare both right and interest on our 
side. Shall we abandon both? -Shtdl we, with the means of 
doing ouTseWes justice^ pass by the most repeated add aggra- 

b2 
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rated injuriel, and grant peace to those whose nnprorokedaggres* * 
sion alone compelled us to arm in our own defence? The ques* 
tion resolves itself into this ; shall we, from a riew of the pre- 
sent situation of the belligerent powers, risk more by figorouslj 
persisting in, the war till we have obtained its objects, or by 
abandoning it without either reparation or security ? I shall only . 
put the question, and leave it to you to decide. 

Allow me only to subjoin a few remarks ^ith reference to 
some points urged by the honourable gentleman who made the 
motion. We thought ' it necessary in the first instance, upon 
being attacked, to enter vigoroXisly into the war. Did we not 
see the evils which we might expect to encoanter in • carrying it. 
on ? Were we insensible of those calamities with which every 
war is attended ? Have these evils and calamities turned out to 
be greater than ^at first were expected and foreseen? Oi| this 
point I shall not refer you to the inflamed exaggerations of the 
honourable gentleman, who predicted from the war, even in its 
commencement, every possible calamity, such as the most 
alarming discontents at home, the total stagnation of commerce, 
and interruption of public prosperity; and who represented 
tliat its infallible consequence must be not to check the schemes 
and repulse the progress of the enemy, but, on the contrary, to 
unite their views and concentrate their vigour. No — however' 
justified I might be in taking this statement, I shall refer you only 
to the more moderate apprehensions of those whoj though con-' 
vinced of the necessity of the war, were not insensible to its dread- 
ful consequences. These apprehensions happily have been dis. 
appointed, and the very reverse of those calamities, which there 
was but too much reason tp dread, has taken place.. The war 
has been attended, even in its outset, 'with the most brilliant, 
rapid, and unexpected success. The views of the enemy have 
experienced a most effectual check, and every circumstance 
concurs to favour tie hope of our being able completely to ac- 
complish every object of the war Is there any thing, then, in thb 
situation, to induce us to abandon our views of reparation. and 
security ? — Are we to give up our claims of satisfaction,. merely 
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because ure have been beyond example successful in repelling 
an unjust attack ? To urge this point, would indeed be wasting 
the time of the house. 

The only question that remains, is, at what period, and'from 
what situation of affairs, we are to obtain that reparation and 
securit|r which we desire ? How long arc we to ' wait for these 
objects ? Are we to place them upon circumstances which may 
nerer happen, and thus pursue them without any possibility of 
attaining our end, which may be the case if we look to the establ 
iishment of any particular government in France ? The answer 
to these questions, like the degree of security and reparation to 
be obtained, depends upon circumstances of comparison. I 
declare, that on the part of this gorernment there was no inten. 
tion, if the country had not been attacked, to interfere in the 
internal affairs of France. This was clearly proyed by the syji^ 
tern of neutrality, on our part, so strictly obserred. Rut having 
been attacked, I aihrm, that there is nothing, either in the ad. 
dresses to his Majesty, or the declarations of hk servants, which 
pledges ns not to take advantage of any interference in the inter* 
nal affairs of France that may be necessary. I, for my own part, 
repeat, that I have given no such pledge. I do not say that if, 
without any interference, snilicient security and reparation could 
be had for this country, I would not, in that case, be of opinion 
that we ought to abstain from all interference, and allow their 
^OTernment to remain even upon its present footing. But I 
4:onsider the question of obtaining these, while the same principle 
that now prevails continues to actuate their government, to be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. I should certainly think, 
thai: the best security we could obtain, would be in the end of 
.that wild u-Qgoverned system, from which have resulted those 
injuries against which it is necessary to guar/l. There are, how. 
ever, degrees and proportions of security which may be obtained 
and with which we ought to rest satisfied ; 4hese must depend 
upon the circumstances that shall afterwards arise, and cannot 
be ascertained b^ any previous definition. But when yqu have 
seen yourselves and all Europe attacked— when you have seen 
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a system efttiBIished, TiolatiDg all treaties, disregarding all oblu 
gations, and, under the name of the rights of man, uniting the 
principles of usurpation abroad, tyranny and confusion at home 
-— ypn will judge, whether you ought to sit down without some 
security against the consequences of such a , system being again 
brought into action. And. this security, it appears tO| me, can 
only be obtained in one of three modes - 1st, That these prm^ 
ciples shall no longer predominate ; or 2dly, That those, who 
are now engaged in them, shall be taught that they are impracti. 
cable, and conyinced of their own want of power to carry th^n 
into execution ; or Sdly, That the issue of the present war shall 
be such as, by weakening their power of attack, shall strengtlien 
your power of resistance. Without these, you may indeed haTC 
an armed truce, a temporary suspension of hostilities ; but no 
permanent peace ; no solid security to guard yon against the 
repetition of injury and the renewal of attack. If on these 
points we haye made up our minds, if we are determined to 
prosecute the war till we shall obtain proper satisfaction, and at 
least be able to proyide some security for the continuance of 
peace, the present motion can only tend to fetter the operations 
of war, to delude our subjects^ to gratify the factious, to inflame 
thci discontented, to discourage our allies, to strengthen out 
enemies. 

What could be the eflfect of any negociation for peace in the 
present moment ? It is not merely to the character of Marat, 
with whom we would haye to treat, that I object ; it is not to 
the horror of those crimes which haye stained their legislators, 
crimes in eyery stage rising aboye another in point of enormity ; 
but I object to the consequences of that character, to the effect 
of those crimes. . They are such as render negociation useless, 
and must entirely depriye of stability any peace which could be 
concluded in such circumstances. Where Is our security for 
the performance of a treaty, where we have neither the good 
faith of a nation, noi' the responsibility of a monarch ? The mo. 
ment that the mob of Paris becomes under the Influence of a 
new leader, mature deliberations are reyersed, the most solemik 
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engagements are retracted, our fr^e will is altogether controlled 
by force. In every one of the stages of their repeated rc^volu^ 
tions we have said, ''' Now we have seen the -worst, tth^ meas^Dirc 
of iniquity is complete, we shall no longer .be shopked or asto- 
nished by the contemplation of added crioMS and ii\crj^sing 
enormities." The next mail gave us reason to reproi^h our. 
seUes with Qur credulity, and, by presentiag.us^ with fresb crimes 
and enormities still more.dj^eadfu), excite4 impressions of new 
astonishment and accumulated horror. All the . crimes which 
disgrace history jhave occurred, in one country, \a a sp^ce so short, 
and With circumstances so. highly aggrava^, as outrun, thought, 
and exceed imagination. Should we treat with M^rat, before 
we had finished the negociation he n^ight ag^iiu ha^e descended 
to the dregs of the people from whom he sprung, and have given. 
place to s£ still more desperate villain. A band of leaders had 
swayed the mob in constant succession, all re^mbling Jn guiU, 
but each striving to improve up^n the crime of his predecessor, 
and swell the black catalogue with new modes and higher grada- 
tions of wickedness — 

^tas patenttm pejnr avis tulii 
Nos neqviores, mbx datufos 
Progeniem vftiosior^m. 

No treaty can exist on their good faith independent of th^ terms 
of peace. Could they be bound by engagements more solemn 
than thcfse to which they had pledged themselves in return for 
our neutrality? What new engagements can be more binding, 
or from what part of the character of the leaders, or wh^t change 
in the principles of action, can we expect greater good faith, oir 
stricter attention to engagements, than were exhibited by their 
predecessors I To make a treaty with them would be only to 
afford them an opportunity of i)reaking it off before it was fi- 
nished, or violating it in its very co]]kmencemen<t. . , 

Bftt if the motion can answer no good purt>ose, cai^ it answer 
no badii^e? Mjght.it not serve. to enc^urs^e th^.Krench? 
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What. the honourable gentleman reserTed as the last part of his 
argument^ seemed particuhirly to have this tendency, the con- 
elusion which he drew of the necessity of a peace from thesitua- 
•tion of the country. If we are really come to that period of 
distress and embarrassment, that peace upon such terms is ne- 
cessary, we must indeed submit to the decrees pf ProTidence 
with the resignation with which we would submit to the sacri^ce 
of pur independence. If the period of our ruin is come, we 
must prepare to meet the fate which we cannot avert ; we can- 
not meet it in any shape more dreadful than that which is pro- 
posed by the motion of the honourable gentleman. But our 
situation is not yet so desperate. With respect to the erobar. 
rassment of credit, and the consequent interruption of commeroe, 
I may safely say, that none have watched it more carefully than 
myself, none can have felt it more anxiously. The honourable 
gentleman states the means of relief^ whicfi have been adopted by 
the legislature, as, in his opinion, a proof of the extent of the 
calamity. For my part, I have formed a very different conclu. 
sion. The effect of the relief iield out by the legislature, even 
before it was experienced, w.as completely to restore confidence 
and vigour to commerce — a proof that the embarrassed state of 
credit was only temporary, and, in a great measure, accidental. 
It clearly was not the effect of th^ war in which this country was 
engaged, but was influenced by the state 0/ the Continent, where 
the war had previously subsisted, and where it had takeq away 
the market for our commodities. This embarrassment then 
could only be ascribed to that cause whicii had produced so many 
other calamities — that destroying spirit on' the Continent, which 
devours not only the fruits, but the seeds of industry — which 
orerturns the very altar of society, and lets loose upon the 
world all the horrors of anarchy and d'esolation. 

The question then is, whether we shall persevere in those ex- 
ertions, by which we may. at least remove this inconvenience, 
whilei in coroperation with our allies, we strive to remove Us 
cause — a cause which, if n<^ checked/ might have led to distress 
and cuin ? The present n^otion^ by magnifying the inconvenience 
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which we hare sustained into a calamity, is calculated to gite a 
false impression, and give to what at most could only be the ob- 
ject of apprehension at home, all the mischieyous consequences of 
a real distress abroad. It b calculated to discourage our allies, 
and inspire our. enemies with confidence. 

Having thus given my opinion as a member of parliament^ 
there are some allusions which have been made to myself, as a 
member of the cabinet, which I am called upon to notice. I 
have only to say, that if ever that honourable gentleman should 
be a member of the cabinet, I trust that he will be better in« 
formed of the proceedings of the councils of other nations, than 
at present he ^seems to be with what every man would desire to 
have some acquaintance with — those of his own. He stated, that 
he brought forward his motion with a view of giving support to 
certain opinions, which he understood to be entertained in the 
cabinet respecting the war. If he brought forward his motion ^ 
from any motive of personal kindness to me, I have only to 
request that he will withdraw it. Not having lately been much 
in the habit of reading newspapers, I could not easily conceive 
to whom the honourable gentleman alluded. Indeed, there is 
no proporition which I could deem so impolitic to bo brought 
forward by any of his Majesty's serrants as the present motion. 
If there is any difiference in opinion between me and the other 
members of the cabinet, I caa only assure him, that I am the 
most determined to oppose the grounds and principles upon 
which that motion is founded. The question is, whethei, in 
conjunction with our allies, with whom our own prosperity is so 
intimately connected^ and with those prospects of success which 
our situation affords, we shall persevere vigorously to oppose 
thoscv destructive principles with which, even though baffled at 
present, we*knay expect to contend to the latest hours of our lives ? 
and on this issue I allow i( to rest. I have spoken at much 
greater length than at first I intended; but on this subject, 
whenelrer it occurs, I find it impossible to keep those bounds 
which I had prescribed to myself, prompted as I am to enlarge 
by the dearest feelings and principles of my hearty affection and 
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gratitude to my soTereign, Mid that duty which I owe as a mcsn* 
ber of the commanity. 

The motion passed in the negative; » 

Ayes ••M<*«M 47 
Noes ..^.... 187 



January 21, 1794. 

Dkbats 00 the address in answer to his Majesty^s most gracious ^eech * 
on opening the session. 

The address, which was moved by Lord Cliffden and seconded by Sir Peter 
Burrell, was strenuously opposed by Mr. Fox, who, at the conclusion of his 
speech, moved the following amdidment, — ^' To recommend to his Majesty 
to treat, as speedily as possible, for a peace with France upon safe and advan- 
tageous terms, without any reference to the nature or Ibrm of the govemmtot 
that might exist in that country.** 

Mr. Pitt observed, ^hat the motion which had been brought 
forward by the right honourable gentleman \ who spoke last, 
amonnfed to little less than negativing the address, and upon 
this principle, what had previously been said by the noble lord I, 

♦ ** My Lords and Gentlemen^ , 

<* The circumstances under which you are now assembled, require your 
most serious attention. / 

*< We are engaged in a contest, on the issue of which depend the mainte- 
nance of our constitution, laws, j^nd religion: and the security of all civil 
society. 

«< You must have observed, with satisfaction, the advantages which have 
been obtained by the arms of the allied powers, and the change which has 
taken place in the general situation . of Europe since the commencement of 
the War, The United Provinces have been protected from .invasion ; the 
Austrian Netherlands have been recovered and maintained ; and places of 
considerable iniportance have been acquired on the frontiers of France. The 
re-capture of Mentz, and the subsequent successes of the allied armies on the 
Rhine, have, notwithstanding the advantages recently obtained by the ene. " 

f. Mr* Fox. 4 Lord Morningtofl. , 
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exactly referred to the subject of debate. From the length to 
which the discussion had been carried^ and the lateness of the 
hour, it was impossible for 14m to go much into detail ; yet in 
circumstances of such peculiar and transcendent importance as 

my in that quarter, proved highly beneficial to the common cause. Powerful 
efforts have been made by my allies in the south of Europe ; the temporary 
possession of the town and port of Toulon has greatly distressed the opera- 
tions of my enemies ; and in the circumstanced attending the evacuation of 
that place, an important and decisive blow has been given to their navaf 
power, by the distinguished conduct, abilities, and spirit of my commanders, 
officers, and forces, both by sea and land. 

** The French have been driven from their possessions and fishery at New- 
foundland, and important and valuable acquisitions have heen made both in 
the East and West Indies. 

<* At sea OUT superiority has been undisputed, and our commerce sa effectn-* 
aSy protected, that the losses sustained have been inconsiderable, in pro- 
portion to its exteht> and to ibt captures nude on the contracted trade of the 
enemy* 

" The circumstances by which the fiirther progress of the allies has 
hitherto been impeded, not only prove the necessity of vigour and peise- 
veranceon our part^but, at the same time, confirm the expectation of uhimate 
success. 

•* Our enemies have derived the means of temporary exertion, from a sys- 
tem which has enabled them to dispose arbitrarily of the lives and property 
of a numerous people, and which openly violates every restraint of justice, hu- 
manity, and religion ; but these etfbrts, productive as they necessarily have 
been of internal discontent and confusion in France, have also tended rapidly 
to exhaust the natural and real stnngth of that country. 

** Ahhough I cannot but regret the necessary continuance of the war, I 
should iU consult the essential interests of my people, if 1 were desirous of 
peace on any grounds but such as may provide for their permanent safety, 
and for 'the independence and security of Europe. The attainment of these 
ends is still obstructed by the prevalence of a system in France, equally in- 
compatible with the happiness of that country, and with the traaquiUity of 
all other nations. 

" Under this impression, I thought proper to make a declaration of the tiews 
and principles by which I am guided. I- have ordered a copy of this declap- 
ration to be laid before you, together with copies of several conventions and 
treaties with different powers, by which you will perceive how large a part of 
Europe is united in a cause W such general concern. 

" 1 reflect with unspeakable satisfaction on the steady loyalty and firm at* 
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the present, though he coqM add little itaore, in point' of argu« 
ment, to what had already been so ably and fully stated by ins 
noble friend, he considered it as incumbent on him expressly to 
deliver his opinion on several points which had been urged by. 

tftdunent to the established constitation and goyenunent, which, notwith- 
standing the continued eflforts employed to mislead and to seduce, have been 
£o generally prevalent among all ranks of my pe<^le. The^e sentimonu 
have been eminently manifested in the zeal and alacrity of the. militia to 
provide for our internal defence, and in the distinguished^ bravery and spirit 
displayed on every occasion by my forces, both by sea and land: 'they have 
maintained the lustre of the British name, and have shewn themselves worthy 
of the blessings which it is the object of all our exertions to preserve.'* 
<* CentUmen of the Hciue of Commons, 

<< I have ordered the necessary estimates and accounts to be laid before 
you, and I am persuaded you will, be ready to make such provision as the exi- 
gencies 'of the time may require. I feel too sensibly the repeated proofs 
which I hare received of the affection of my subjects, not to lamcn( the ne* 
.cessity of any additional burdens. It is, however, a great consolation to me 
to observe the favourable state of the revenue, and the complete success of 
the measure which was last year adopted for removing the embarrassments 
affecting commercial credit. 

<^ Great as must be the extent of our exertions, I trust you will be enabled 
to provide for them in such a manner, ^s to avoid any pressure which (could be 
severely felt by my people.'* 

, ** J^y Lords and Gentlemen, 

*' In all your deliberations, you will undoubtedly bear in mind the true 
grounds and origin of the war. 

« An attack was made on us, and on our allies, founded on principles 
which tend to destroy all property, to subvert the laws and religion of every 
civilized nation, and to introduce universally that wild and destructive system 
of rapine, anarchy, and impiety, the effects of which,. as they have already 
been manifested in France, furnish a dreadful but useful lesson to the^^resent 
agp and to posterity. 

<• It only remains for us to persevere in our united exertions ; their dis- 
contmuance or relaxation could hardly procure even a shprt interval of de? 
lusive repose, and could never terminate in security or peace. Impressod 
with the necessity of defending all that is most desr to us, and relying, as 
we may, with confidence, on the valour and resources of the nation, on the 
combined efforts of so large a part of Europe, and, aboye all, on the incon- 
testable justice of our cause, let us render our conduct a contrast to that of 
our enemies, and, by cultivating and practising the principles of humanity. 
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the right honourable gentleman. He still considered it as ne« 
cessary, in the present stage of the question, to refer to the 
original grounds upon- which the war had been undertaken. The 
honourable gentleman on the other side had told them that diese 
were of little consequence; and had insisted, that a secure and 
honourable termination of the war, was the only point which* 
ought now to* occupy their discussion. But it became more ne- 
cessary to refefto these original. grounds, as, while the present 
system continued, there was no probability of any such termina* 
tion in the present moment. 

In recurring then to the principles on which they set out, it 
"would appear that the present war had not been hastily and 
rashly engaged in, but after due deliberation and mature convic- 
tion. It had been the opinion of the majority of that house, and 
of the great body of the nation, that it was undertaken upon 
grounds strictly \lefensive ; and that the nation were equally 
compelled to engage in it by the obligations of duty, and the 
urgency of necessity. An honourable gentleman had asked-^ 
Would not we have engaged in the war, even if France had not 
previously declared against us ? To this he would answer, what 
^he had last session asserted, That if we did not receive satisfac- 
tion for past injuries, and security with respect to the future, 
most certainly we would. FrOm the conduct of France, the war, 
in whatever form it appeared, could only be considered as ag. 
gressive on their part. As to what were the objects of the war, 
in the first instance, they had frequently been brought forward in 
the course of last session, and had again, in the present debate, 
been stated by his noble friend. These objects were— First, that 
the system adopted by the French had developed principles de- 
structive to the general order of society, and subversive of all 
regular- government. Secondly, that the French themselves, 
with a view, no doabt, of extending their system, had been guilty 
of usnrj^tions of the territory of oth^r states. Thirdly, Uiat 

and the duties of religion, endeavour to merit the continuance of the Divine 
favour and protection which have* been so eminently ejcpcraenced by these 
kingdomt.** 
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they had discovered hostile intentions' against Holland. Fourth- 
ly, that they had disclosed Tiews of aggrandizement and ambi* 
tion entirely new in extent and importance, and menacing, in 
their progress, not only the independence of thb country, but the 
«ecnrity of Europe. — Unless it conld be shewn, that we were 
originally mistaken ; that' these were not proper objects of con. 
te9t ; or that these objects were already gained ; the obligations 
and necessity which originally induced us to undertake the war^ 
would operate with equa) force at the present moment. In that 
case, eyen supposing that disappointment and difficulty had oc* 
cnrred in the prosecution of the war, they ought to have no otiier 
effect than to inspire us with additional Tigonr, and stimulate 
ns to new exertions. Though not insensible to any failure or 
miscarriage that might be ascribed to the misconduct of those 
employed in conducting the operations of the war,- yet these 
could not at all effect the general question, even if their conduct 
had as much demerit as had been stated hj the honourable gen. 
ileman on the other sida HoweTCT unpleasant he or his col- 
leagues might feel from that peculiar situation of responsibility 
in which they stood, that was no reason why there should be 
any alteration in the sentiments of the country. If those disap* 
pointments and difficulties arose, not from the nature of the 
contest, but from the misconduct of those entrusted with the 
management of public affairs, the nation were not therefore to 
be discouraged in the career of exertion, and to shrink from the 
discharge of their duty. If those persons who conducted his 
Majesty's councils were unequal to the task, let us not think so 
meanly of the abilities of the country, as to suppose that there 
are not others of superior talents, without resorting to the few 
indiyiduals who hare ever since its commencement discovered 
principles inimical to the war. Surely it was not necessary to 
suppose that al) the abilities of the nation were ejcclusively mo- 
nopplized by those individuals. But if, on the other hand, the 
difficulty was ascribed to the nature of the contest itself, which, 
however, he should much more . regret, then would the argu- 
ment with respect to the misconduct of ministers, or of those 

5 
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concerned in couductipg the active operations of the war, be 
iB'ttch weakened. 

He would itow, he said, proceed briefly to take a Tiew of the 
different stages in which the question of the war had been de. 
bated. At the conclusion of last session, he had placed its ter. 
mtnation upon two circumstances ; first, the being able to pro. 
cure a peace upon terms likel]^ to render it secure and perma. 
nent ; and, sec^ondly, an indemnity suitable to the expense which 
the nation should hare incurred in carrying on the war. He 
had therefore, in the debate at the conclusion of last ^ession^ 
held out as a means, not only of annoying the enemy, but of 
securing those desirable ends, the propriety of an interference 
'in the internal gOTermftent of France. Not that he had abso. 
lately insisted upon an entire subversion of that government ; 
he had always asserted that if a peace could be made upon terms 
of security to this country, no consideration of the detestable 
characters of the ruling men in France, or of the crimes and 
horrors with which they were sullied, ought to influ^ce this 
country to i'eject Mich terms. ^ 

The hononrable gentleman had at that time admitted this 
principle -to be right, both in point of expediency and morality. 
And here he must advert to an unfair mode of argument which 
had been employed by the honourable gentleman. He had en. 
dearoured to give a different turn to sentiments, by confound, 
ing Ihe periods at which they were brought forward. — Whep the 
strict neutrality observed by this country, with respect to 
France, had been mentioned in his Majesty's speech, no injury 
had then been received from France. When circumstances al- 
tered, the same sentiments could no longer apply. If a foreign 
country, divided into two parties, discovered hostile intentions 
with respect to a nation, it would surely be perfectly fair in that 
nation to endeavour to oppose those parties to one another; 
more especially if the continuance of a system was the ground 
of that enmity^ an interference to destroy that system was par. 
ticularly justifiable. Such was the precise state of the c^e be- 
tween France and this country. Last year this interference had 
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been arowed and adniitted as a ground of action^ and its pro* 
priety could not safely be now denied. Since last year, a new 
srcene had presented itself, more eventful and eitraordinary erea 
than those which had formerly been exhibited. However the 
iiorrors and crimes which had taken place in former periods of 
the revolution might have exceeded all expectation, and tran- 
scended even the utmost stretch of imagination^ they now ap. 
peared only to have paved the way for fresh horrors and accu* 
mulated-'crinjes, beyond* whatever fancy could haveleigned, or 
fear conceived. Things had now^come to such a crisis, that he 
had no difficulty to declare, that, while that system continued, 
peace \vas less desirable to him than a war, nnd^ any circum* 
stances of disaster which he could possibly imagioff. Not that 
he would contend that the mere abhorrence of crimes, that the 
mere detestation of character, except directly bearing upon our 
own safety, could constitute any reasons why we should engage 
in a war; but, in the present instance, the reasoning of his 
noble friend directly applied. Tljat reasoning had gone — first^ 
to shew the horror and enormity of the system which now pre.- 
vailed in France : secondly, the danger of the extension of that 
system, if not speedily and ^ifectually resisted: thirdly, the 
measures which were employed fqr the purpose of extending 
that system : fourthly, the prospects of success which we derived 
from the very nature of those measures, in our attempts to 
crush the progress of that systenv: and fifthly, that the success 
of those attempts depended upon the vigorous continuance of 
our warlike efforts ; and that the circumstances of the case were 
such, as, in the present moment, entirely precluded all negoci. 
atton. The speech of his noble friend had been styled decla. 
matory ; upon what principle he knew not, except, that every 
effort of eloquence, in which the most forcible reasoning was 
adorned and supported by all the powers of language, was to be 
branded with the epithet of declamation^ The propositions 
which he had brought forward, had4>een urged, no^ in a vague 
and general way — they had been supported by strong facts. 
The history of the rulers of France had been taken from their 
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own months, from records written under their inspection, and 
decrees sanctioned by their authority. From the nature of theiv 
gOTcrnment, there could be no dependence on the characters of 
'whom it was- composed:^ The shifting of persons took place 
like th« shifting of scenes • but this change of persons produced 
no alteration in the conduct -Df the drama, the principles and 
proceedings stili continued the same, or were distinguished la 
their progress only by increasing gradations of enormity. Oa 
the 2 1st of May, a new 'government, more dreadful in its cha. 
racter, and more fatal in its effects, than any which preceded it^ 
had taken place — This was tl^e rerolfttionaiy government. 

My noble frfend began, continued Mr. Pitt, by stating, that 
one of the leading features of this government was the abolition 
of religion. It will scarcely be maintained that this step could 
tend only to affect opinions, and have no influence upon tha 
conduct of a nation. The extinction of religious sentiment was 
only intended to pave the way for the introduction of fresh 
crimes, and entirely to break asunder those bands of society 
which had been already loosened. It was intended only to fa^* 
miliarize the mind with guilt, and, by removing the obstacle of 
fear, to relieve it from the restraints of conscience. Infidelity, 
as my noble friend remarked, was only meant to go hand in 
hand with insurrection. A second measure of this revolutionary 
governmen^ was the destruction of property, a precedent which 
tended not less to destroy all ideas of justice, than the former to 
extinguish all sentiments of piety. Not less detestable was their 
conduct in their mode of inflicting puni3hment8 — a mode whicU 
took away from the accused all privilege of defence, and from 
their trials even the appearance of legal fqrms. AH these 
crimes, however, they contrived to convert into sources of 
];evenue. From the pillage of the churches-^— from the destructioii 
of property — from the confiscation of the efiects of those wh<> 
-were condemned — they derived the means for conducting their 
military operations. They pushed every resource to its utmost 
extent ; as, for instance, the unbounded circulation of assignats^ 
^d the imposition qf a forced loan. < What cau be expe^te^ 
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Orom n system of actlag upon such principles, and supported 
hy ^iich resources i Resources so desperate afford iu themselres 
tiie most certain symptoms and indications of the approaching 
decay of that system with which they are connected. If,' then, 
sudi he the system, if such the means of its support ; and if 
France in consequence has, during these few months^ experienced 
a degree of distress ; the greatest, perhaps, e?er Juiown in thai 
country during the wne space of time ; what prospect can there 
be of either stability or permanence to the preset or4er of 
things ? Can it be supposed to rest on that something approach* 
ing to instinct — that spirit of enthusiasm which has been so 
highly extolled by the gentlemen on the other -side ? What caa 
we think of the probainUty of the duration of a system which^ 
has sent as many suspected persons to. the prison or scaffold, as 
it has sent recruits to the field f 

But it has been urged, that Ihe French haTe distinguished 
themselves in the fidd; nor wiU it bede4ied, that, independ. 
ently of any other circumstance, the spirit of a people called 
forth by the impulse which acts so strongly in such a situation, 
may have the effect to ma|te them brave in the moment of action*, 
But their efforts are merely the result of a system of restraint 
and oppression, the niost terrible and gigantic that has, perhaps, 
ever existed. They are compelled into the field by the terror of 
tiie guillotine — they are supported there only by those reso9rGe9 
which their desperate situation affords ; and, in these circum. 
stances, what can be the dependence on the steadiness of their 
operations, or what' rational prot9pect can there be of the per* 
nianence of their exertions ? On tlus ground, the more mon- 
strous and terrible the system has become, the greater is the pro- 
bability that it will be speedily overthrown. From the nature of 
the mind of man, and the necessary^ progress of humaa affairs, 
it is inf) possible that such a system can be of long duration ; and 
surely no event can be looked for more desirable than a destruc* 
tion of that system which at present exists, to the misery of 
France and the terror of Europe. 
. As to the question of the honourable gentleman, whether I 
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^tm iienac to nafce peace Mth the }^Mxi8, it is ettremely diffi* 
<fttk td anstrer, snd it wt>uld' be neither prudent nor rational in 
tte to^vehtm any definltiye i^plj in the present moment. It 
is aqaei^oii, the soldtion of which mast depend npon^a comi. 
Miation af etents. As circumstances may Tary, ft different 
line ;^ conduct must necessarily \jfe pursued ; nor would it be 
proper to bind up my discretion to act with a regard to those 
bMitlngendes thai hnty arise, by pledging myself at present to 
tme 8e^ of measures. In t!ie present circumstances^ I have no 
hesitatioa to declare, that I would rather choose to persevere in 
tie war, even amidst the worst disasters, and should deem such 
ti eondttct much mor^ safe and honourable^ than to conclude 
li pt^ce with the ruling powers in France on their present sys^ 
tesi. The question of pursuing the war must, in every instance, 
depend upon the convenience with which it can be carried oti 
to ourselves ; and c^ that you must be best qualified to judge; 
Oft this great and interesting crisis, I have bo hesitation io 
state, that I should think myself deficient in point of candour^ 
if I did not most unequivocally declare, tha^ the moment wtli 
never eome, when I shall not think any alternative preferable 
to that of making peace with France, upon the system of its 
present rulers. The question I do not now mean to argue .at 
lai^e, both from the very, advanced hour, and from the fuli 
discussiott which it has already received. I shall only touch on 
one or two points which have been brought forward by the ho* 
noutable gentleman in the coarse of his argument. His motion 
is certainly couched in very general terms, and such as might 
take in every thing that I have contended for. It recommends 
to his Majesty to conclude a peace whenever it can be done upon 
safe and advantageous terms, without any reference to the Ha. 
ture and form of government which may exist in France. I 
likewise am' of opinion, ihat a safe and advantageous peace 
ought to be Concluded; but that the security and benefits of that 
peace must depend upon the establishment of a government es« 
sentially different from thepres^it. Though the motion, however, 
from the general terms in which it is expressed, is calculated to 

c2 
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gain no precise object, it is yet capable of doing mncb mischief* 
It means and says, that this house entertains sentiments di& 
ferentfrom those expressed by his Majesty in his speech. It 
holds ottt to our allies that they. are no longer to consider ns as 
eager in the cause, or acting upon the principles in which we 
embarked along with them ; while it must impart encourage^ 
ment and confidence to our enemies. . 

Thb honourable gentleman has said, that a treaty with th« 
French government would afford us as good a security for the 
continuance of peace, as that which we deriyed frbm the treaty 
of Ryswick or Utrecht. He then, iit-his usual way, *ent^ed into 
a declamation against kings, and said that we might place equ^ 
dependence on the good faith of the present government <^ 
France, a$ on that of the court of Louis XIV. This I expressly 
deny ; and I affirm, that had that king even succeeded in his am^ 
bitious projects to their full extent, what we should then have 
Buffered might have been considered as a deliverance, compared 
with what must be the consequence of success attending the pre- 
sent French system. All the splendour of his court, allthe abili. 
ties of his generals and discipline of his armies, all the great ex^ 
ertions which he was enabled to make, proceeded from a high seu^ 
timent of honour. The exercise of that power which he posses. 
Bed, however directed to the purposes of his ambition, was re. 
gulated by certain principles, and limited within certain bounds. 
No such principles actuate the conduct of the present French 
rulers. They have contrived to banish all restraints, and, with 
an ambition more insatiable, they have at their disposal means 
of destruction much more formidable than that monarch ever 
possessed in the plenitude of his power. 

The honourable gentleman has inaccurately stated, that I ^t* 
tach the. sam^ degree of importance to the restoration of mbnar.. 
chy in France, as to the destruction qf the present system. This 
is by no means the case : I attach importance to the restoratioa 
of monarchy, from an opinion that, in the present state of France^ 
Bome settled form should take place, in whjch the greater part 
of the people may be disposed to concur. The ancient govern* 
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inent I consider as affording the best materials upon which the^ 
tould work, in ihtroduciog any change into the fabric of their 
constitntion. Besides, as I hare thought it incumbent, in any ' 
interference which I proposed, in the internal affairs of that 
oduntry, to consult chiefly the happiness of the people, monar* 
thy appeared to me the system most friendly to their true in- 
terests. In another respect, the honourable gentleman has mis« 
represrented me, by stating the restitution of monarchy as an 
event which must necessarily be preceded by the conquest of 
France. I consider monarchy^ only as the standard under which, 
the people of France might be united, the Inore especially as it 
h thatforra of government which my noble friend has proved"^ to 
be most agreeable tothe wishes 'of two-thirds of the inhabitants. 
But it has been said, that even the re-establishmebt of royalty 
iTTould afford us no additional security for the permanence of 
peace, and that the French would still be equaUy formidable; to 
this country. It is, however, surely a wild and extravagant 
assertion, that the monarchy of France, stripped as it would 
then be of much of its power, and diminished in its reveuues^ 
should be as formidable as a system which has proved itself to 
l)c more dangerous than monarchy ever was, in the plenitude of 
its power and the height of its greatnesr. 

But there is one part of the argument of my nobl6 friend to 
which I must particularly call your attention, and which,, in. 
dcpeiidently of every other consideration, precludes evea 
the possibility of our treating with France in the present mo- 
ment. A decree has been passed by the Cpnvention, forbidding to 
treat with any enemy till they shall have evacuated the territories 
of the republic; and on the llth of April it was again decreed^ 
that those persons should be punished with death who should 
propose to treat with any power which should not have previa 
ously acknowledged the independence of the French nation, and 
the unity and indivisibility of the republic, founded upon Vu 
berty and equality. Thus, by any proposal. to treat, we should 
not only incur the disgrace of the most abject humiliation, but 
absolutely put ourselves at their mercy, and subject ourselves 

3 
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to the necessity of rccehing any terms wihUh they might be 
disposed to dictaie. Are you then to wUhckarwyour armies^ to 
deprive yourself of the ca.operatio]| of your allies, to foivgo all 
your acquisitions, to gire lip Conde, QuQsnpii, Tohago, Fort 
Louis, all the factories in the £a$t Indies ? Are you to abandon 
all these acquisitions, the rewards of your past labours, and th^ 
pledges of your future success ? Should you consent to do all 
this, should you even hasten to send, an ambassador to treat 
with iho convention, (and the right honourable gentleman * I 
believe on a former occasion Volunteered him^^f for that scrrice)) 
you not only must acknovrledge the unity and indivisibility of 
the French republic, but you must do so in their owa way; 
You must acknowledge it as founded op liberty and eqnality. 
You must subscribe to the whole of their code, and by this act 
sanction the deposition of their sovemigv, and the annihilation 
pf their legislature* Ft may biei said that they would not, insist 
upon all this to its full extent; but of this I cftft have but little 
confidence, when I compare their past declarations and their 
coriiuct. To whatever pitch of extravagance they may havp 
reached in what thiey have said, they have always outstript iM 
by what they have done. The absurdity of their exprcssjoos 
has in every instance been surpassed by the outrages, of their 
conduet ; nor can we have any hopes of more moderation from 
any change of ^parties. In all revolutions that hav« hither^ 
to taken place, the first recommendatic^ to favour has 
been hostility to England. The most violent party hai^e ^»_ 
ways predominated. The leadiiig feature iu their character ajb 
present is a spirit of military enterprise, exerted^ not foir th^ 
purposes of ambition, but every where spreading, in its progress^ 
terror and desolation. We are called in the present age to wit> 
ness the political and moral phenomenon of a. mighty and civi- 
lized people, formed into an artificial horde of banditti^ throw;f 
ing off all the restraints which have influenced men in socjal lif#| 
displaying a savage valour directed by a sanguinary spirit, forming 
aplne and destruction into a system, and pervertiug to thei^ 4^ 

* Mr. Fox. - 
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testable purposes, all the talents and ingtsniitj wliicb they derlr* 
ed from their adranced stage of ciTilization, all the refinements 
of art, and the discoTeries of science. We behold them unit- 
ing the utmost savageness and fbrocity* of design with consuin* 
Bate contrivanee, and skill in execution, and seemingly , en. 
g^*ed in no less than a conspiracy to exterminate from the face 
of the earth all honour^ humanity, justice, and religion. In 
this stale, can there be any question but to resist, where re« , 
sistance alone can be efiectual, till such time, as, by the blessing 
of Profidence upon pur endeaYours, we ^hall hfive secured 
the independence of Hob country, aad the general interests of 
£iuropf»? 

It cannot be doubted, that there are many other points 
brought forward by the honourable gentleman with respect to 
the cooduct of the campaign, and the treatment of neutral 
powers, which I am extremely anxious to meet, but into which 
the lateness of the hour forbids me to ei\ter. My own strength, 
as well as the-padence of the house, .is already exhausted; and 
I the more willingly postpone them on the'present occasion, as 
they will, with more propriety, form future and separate subjects 
of discussion » 

The sunendment was negatived : 

Ayes •.....».. 59 > 
Noct ......... %77 

Aad the qoesti<m on the* address was afterwards put and asreqd to« 



May i6, 1794. 

A message from his Majesty having^lieen delivered to the House ot the 
1 2th instant, informing them, « that seditious practices to an alarfning ex- 
tent had heen carried on hy certain societies in London, in correspondence 
with societies in different parts of the country, tending to subvert the laws 
and constitution, of the kingdom, and intr^uctory of the system of anarchy 
pfeyailiqg in France ; and recommending to the Home to adopt such mea- 
snres as might appear necessary;" and the books and papers of the said so- 
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cieties having been in consequence laid before the House, and referred \sf 
them to a committee of secrecy;— the report of this committee was this day 
brought up. 

On its h^g read by the clerk at the table, Mr. Pitt rose : 

He said, the committee of secrecy had formed their opioioif 
On the papers submitted Xc^ their examination with the greatest 
expedition, and their repprt stated so fully and particularly 
those circumstances, which in the judgment of tbe committee 
required the immediate attention of parliament, that he felt it 
hardly necessary for him to do more th^n shortly to recapitulate, 
the different objects to which that report applied, and the various 
particulars which came ufider their consideration. Gentlemen 
would perceive that that report, so expeditiously laid before 
the house, contained a general view of the transactions referred 
to the committee, without waiting for a more minute investiga- 
tion, and was shortly this :— that it appeared i^y them that a plan 
had been digested and acted upon, and at that moment was in 
forwardness towards its execution, i}cL^ object of which was 
nothing less than to assemble a pretended convention of the 
people, for the purposes of assuming to itself the character of 
a general representation of the nation; superseding, in the 
first plade, thfe representative capacity of that house, and arro- 
gating, in the next place, the legislative power of the country 
at large. It would be for tie J^se-to consider whether the 
circumstances contained in the report, impressed their minds 
with the same conviction with which they had impressed -the 
minds of the committee. If they did, he could 'not have 
a doubt but that they would lead to the same practical conclu- 
sion, namely, that, if such designs existed, if such designst 
had been acted upon and were in forwardness, there was not 
one ,moment to be lost in arming the executite power with 
those additional means, which might be sufficient effectually io 
stop the further progress of such a plan, and to prevent its be- 
ing carried into final execution. 

It was chiefly necessary for the house, in considering the 
report, to recollect, that a great part of it was merely Intro* 
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doctory ; and that, though it stated transactions of a date long 
antecedent to the period in Mrhich' the acts of the iSbdeties im* 
plicated had assumed the serious aspect of practical treason, 
and though they Were of notorious publicity, it was neyerthew 
less necessary to bring them forwaM again to obserration, to 
give a clae to unravel the complicated circumstances of the 
plan, and, by 'comparison and combination of them with the 
subsequent proceedings of the individuals concerned, to shew, 
that from the beginning their views were the same, and that the 
pretext of reform, under which they masked their purpose^ 
was far from being the true object of their intentions. Tho 
house would also carry along with them, that the committee, 
having bfeen stinted in point of time, had not been able to 
digest methodically, or poictt out distinctly^ the varioas miiiutc 
p9.tts that formed the great and momentous business before 
them. In order to give the housQ, however, as soon as possible^ 
possession of so much of it as might serve to point out the daily 
and increasing approximation of danger, the committee, in 
examining and making up the 'report, had kept in view the 
great object, the leading design of the plan : for it was not to 
be imagined, that the distance of the transactions in point of 
time, and the fact of their being previously known,* made them 
the less material as comments on those parts of their conduct 
which were discovered in their full maturify. 

It would be seen by the report, that the papers found, as far 
as related to that part 6f the conspiracy which immediately im- 
plicated the Corresponding Society, and that for constilutioual 
information, contained two years' correspondence with yarjous 
other societies in this and a neighbouring country , and from 
these,' coupled with their subsequent and more recent proceeds 
logs, it was ev.ident that those societies, which would be found 
to be now setting on foot a convention, had had such a measure 
in contemplation from the very outset; that it was conceived so 
long ago as two years back ; was openly avowed in their corre- 
spondence, but kept in reserve to be reduced to practice as soon 
as a seasonable occasion should offer. This whole system of 
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Insurrection would appear, from the papers found with them, to 
lie laid In the modern doctrine of the rights of man ; — ^tbat mon« 
•trons doctrine, under which the weak and ignorant, who^ are 
most susceptible of impression from such barren abstract posi<» 
tions^ were attempted to be seduced to oirerturn goTemmeot, 
law, property, security, ceKgion, order, and eyery thing Taluable 
In this country, as men acting upon the same ideas had already 
overturned and destroyed every thing in France, and disturbed 
the peace and endangered the safety, if not the existence, of 
every nation in Europe However gentlemen n^ght ground 
i^gnments against the cautionary measures taken to prevent the 
evil effects of thaf pernicious doctrine, on the contemptible situ^ 
adon of the authors, and the absurdity of the principles of those, 
books in which it was inculcated, yet, allowing the one to be ii^ 
the extreme as contemptible as the others were absurd, it was 
no light or trivial circumstance, when, deduced from it, alarmios 
principles were promulgated and eagqrly adopted by large bodies ;• 
and when the proceedings of all those jacobin societies would, 
appear (as ^e. papers before the house fully demonstrated) to, 
be only comments on that text ;-^a text for the .inculcation of 
which those societies were the disciples here, as their corre* 
sponding Frehch brethren were the instruments for disseminating 
It in France, and extending it hy carnage and slaughter to alL 
other parts of Europe. 

It would appear, that, prior to the enormities committed in 
France, a correspondence had been carried on between those 
spdeties and the jacobin club in Paris, and that delegates were 
sent from them, to the national convention, and received for., 
mally by that assembly $ and that, at the very moment when the . 
jacobin faction which usurped the ^government of that country . 
had commenced hostilities against Great Britain, those societies . 
still, as far as they could, had pursued the same conduct, ex. 
pressed^ the same attachment to their cause^ adopted their ap^ 
pellations, forms of proceeding and Janguage^ and, in short, had 
formed a settled desigi^ to disseminate the same principles, and : 
sow the same seeds of ruin^ in their own country. It would b^ . 
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foQiid^ not only thai tite most i^lbetaal plans which cunning 
conid dfiTise^ had been laid to carry this dedgn into practice^ 
but in the report would be seen a statement of the eatalogue of 
mannfacttiring towns marked out, as the most liMy (from the 
vast concourse of ignorant and profligate men who nece$sarily 
collect in such places) to adopt tiieir plans, and corresponding 
societies established there, to keep up the chaift of seditious 
intercourse, and: promulgate and give it unirersal circulation^ 
Gmidemen would find in that catalogue a weU>.chosai selection 
of the places Vhere those people dwell, who must be naturally 
supposed most ready to rise at the call of insurrection ; who were 
most likely to be blinded by thdr artifices, and prejudiced by 
profes^ons; wlmse understandings were most subject to be mift* 
led by their doctrines, and rendered subser?ient to their views^ 
and wh<mi fraudful persuasion, proneness to discontent, and tho 
visionary and fallacious hope of mending their condition by anjl^ 
alteration of it whatever, would be most likely to congregate 
into an enormous torrent of insurrection, which would sweep 
away all th% barriers of goTcrnment, law, and religion, and leaTQ 
our country a naked waste for usurped authority to range iu, 
uncontrolled and unresisted, v 

In considering this subject, the house could not but remark 
tile extrai»dinary manner in which those societies had varied 
their plans of operation; sometimes acting in undisguised auda* 
clous hostility, sometimes putting on the mask of attachment to 
the state and country ; one day openly avowing their int^tions, 
as if purposely to provoke the hand of justice ; the next, putting 
on the mask of reform, and affecting the utmost zeal for th^ 
preservation of the constitution. In their letter to the society^ 
at Norwich, would be seen a plain avowal of their object, ai^ 
V^^9gy/or deigning to apply to parliament ; and a candid, sincere 
eonfessioB, that, not to the parliament, not to the executive 
power w<ere they to look for redress, but to the convention whicU^ 
they proposed to erect, and to themselves : afterwards they re. 
iu>mmended persevering in petitioning^ for reform to be used aSr 
amask. to their designs, which they were to throw off when tim» 
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sdrved, and a p^od propitious to their views shotild arrive. 
Hiappily for this country, and for the whole world^ they had pre- 
maturely thought that period at hand, and thrown off the m^k 
just when the bulk of the nation unanimously were uniting with 
government in vigilance and care for its protection, and in the 
resolution to oppose their efforts. 

- By a due attention to the correspondence of tha;t society, the 
house would find, in their communication with the British con. 
tention at Edinburgh^ which still retained stfme flimsy rem|^an& 
of that disguise, some remains of that hypocrisy assumed to hide 
those designs which, though not publicly declared, too obviously 
appeared, that they styled this convention the representatives of 
the people, clothed in all the right to teform, and, ?end delegates 
to it ; and, when some of t^e most mischievous and active of 
its members fell under sentence of the law, that they boldly as* 
serted th^ir innocence, nay their merits, directly in the teeth of 
that law, paid every tribute of enthusiastic applause to the pcr^ 
sons convicted by the verdict of juries legally constituted, and 
of respect to the convention, pronouncing them objects of panW 
gyric and envy. In conformity to their prior declarations, and to 
the plans t)f insurrection laid by them, they made the legal 
condemnation of those guilty persons the signal, as they styled it, 
of coming to issue on the point, " Whether the law should fright* 
en them into compliance, or they oppose it with its' own weapons, 
toVit, force and power!" that is to. say distinctly. Whether 
they should yield obedience to the laws of their country, or op. 
pose them by insurrection ? That was avowed in as plain and 
parked language as man could possibly conceive. He thought 
that that case, so circumstanced, and supported by such a variety 
of coincident malter, was as strong a case as the mind of man 
could well imagine ; y6t, singular though it might appear, all 
this was but introductory to^ facts of a still stronger natsre which 
were to follow! He should call the attention of the house to the 
history of a society which, despicable and contemptible though 
the persons who composed it were^ as to talents, education, and^ 
jniluence, yet when lopked at with cantiuas ^ttentibn, and com« 
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pared \ritlt the objects they had in Tiew, and the motircs o^ 
which they acted, namely, that great moTiog principle of all jaco^- 
hinism, the love, of plunder, devastation, and robbery, which 
BOW bore the usurped name of liberty, and that system of but- 
chery and carnage which had been made the instrument of en- 
forcing those principles, wduld appear to be formidable in exact 
proportion to the meanness and contemptibility of their charac^r 
ters. Of that society the characteristic was, that, being cpm- 
posed of the lower orders of people, it had within it the means 
of unbounded extension, and concealed in itself the seeds ^of 
«apid increase. It had risen already to no less than thirty diy 
visions in London, some of those containing as many as six 
hundred persons, ai^d Was connected by a systematical chain of 
correspondence with other societies scattered through all the 
manufacturing towns where the seeds of those principle? were 
laid, which artful and dangerous people might best convert tQ 
their own purposes. It would appear in proof, that that society 
had risen to an enormous height of boldness, and erected in itf 
self, m express terms, a power to watch oyer the progress of 
parliament, to scan its proceedings, and prescribe limits for its 
actions ; beyond which if it presumed to advance, that august 
society was to issue its mandate, ir?)t only to controvert that aci^ 
hut to put an end to the existence of parliament itself: so that, 
if the parliament should think it necessary to oppose, by any act 
of penal coerpion, the ruin of the constitution, that would be the 
war-whoop for insurreption ; the means of our defence woul4 
becQme the signal for attack, and the parliament be. made tiip 
instrument of its own annihilation. Such language as this, com. 
ing from people apparently so contemptible in talents, so meai^ 
in their description, and so circuipscribed in their power, would, 
abstractedly considered, be supposed ta deserve compassion, as 
the wildest workings of insanity ; but the reseai^ches of the com-, 
mittee would tend to proye, that it had been the result of deep 
design, matured, moulded into shape, and fit for m^schievou$| 
tflfect when .opportunity should bfiFer. 
Al^out sif WQska sinqe, there had arisen a new ei% in this h^^ 
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torj of insttrfectioii, In winch the house might coniemtAtte those 
great machines Of jacobkiism, the societies alluded to in the re- 
port. At that period the Corresponding Sodety bad laid, in doe 
form, before the society for constitirtional information, a ddibew 
Tate and deep- concerted plan for actnatiy assembling a conT^iw 
lion for all. England , not to be the r^r^entatrves of Ihese paiw 
ticniar bodies for the accomplishment of particular iegal pnrw 
poses, but to be the representatives t>f tiie whole body of the 
people of England, ai!id evidently to exercise legblative and 
judicial capacities, to overtam the established system of govern*! 
ment, and wrest from the parliament that power wi^ch the peo^ 
. pie and the constitution had lodged in their hands. Within a 
few weeks the plan was fixed upon to be carried into execution, 
nndin thdrcircular letter they^rccisely and emphatically staled^ 
that no time VHts to he imt ; and lest, by any possibility, their 
tuinons intentions shoald be misunderstood, the letter was^ ad<. 
dressed equally to all parts of the island^ and drenlated with k 
share of vigour, cunning, and address, truly astonishing* It 
contained also a declaration that a central spot was fixed upon, 
whidi they would not venture to name tiirthey had assurances 
of the fidelity of those to whom they were to disclose it; which 
i:^tral spot they chose, as they themselves asserted, for the pur^ 
pose of having with greater facility tiie delegates of the whole 
island present when they assembled; and they particulajrly de* 
sired each separate society to sendanexact account of the nanu 
ber of its members, friends, and adherents, in order to esixm 
tnate their force. Of this they informed the society for con« 
stituttonal information, in a letter, accompanied with a set of 
resoltttioitf. 

It might be objected that men of the description which he had 
stated, could not be expected to act so consistently, and under 
such welUmanaged disguise; but when, on . inspection, it ap« 
peared that their plans had been carried on with a degree of cun. 
lung and management that greater men in worthier causes had 
failed in manifesting, that objection could have no wcnght when 
opposed to evidence thus incontrovertible. Who was there (hat 

1 
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knew what jacobins and jacobin principles were, bat mnst see, 
ia flie pretences of reform in, parliament hdd out by tiiese socio* 
ties, the arrogant claims of the same class of men as those who 
lorded it in France, to trample upon the rich, and crash ^Terjr 
dflscri^tlon of men, vomen, and children; the dark designs of 
a few, making lise of the name of the peof^e to govern all : a plam 
founded hi the arrogance of wretdies, the outcasts of societjy 
tending to enrich themselves, by depriving of property, and of 
life, aU those who were distinguished ^ther for personal wortii, 
or for opulence ? — a plan which had been long felt by the unfor* 
tanate people of France in all its aggravated horrors, and ifhich, 
he feared, would long, very long, continue to be felt by that ill- 
fated country* 

From the period he had mentioned, they had acted upon tiiat 
hortible plan ; and subsequently (on the 14th of April) the house 
would find a meeting of the Sdciety, their proceedings in which 
meeting, carried with them no faint illustration of what they 
might be expected to do in the full majesty of power. There 
would be found resolutions arraigning every branch of the go. 
vamment, threateniag the sovereign, insulting the house of 
peers, and accusing the commons of insufiiciency : there would 
be foulted notice taken of the measures of parliament, which had 
been previously made the signals for an insurrection of the peo* 
pie, and declarations that certsun measures, if adopted, whether 
with or without the consent of parliament, should be rescinded, 
under their doctrine, Salus populi suprema /cjr/and that the con« 
stittttion had been utterly destroyed. Could there be a more 
explicit avowal of their views ? All the materials from whence 
proof of these allegations was drawn, rested on theit own an. 
thentic records, and on the express and unequivocal avowal of 
thdy own deliberate acts in their meditated system of insurrec* 
tion. This was tfaa essence of the Sl&bject; but if the house 
were of opinion, that this so deeply affected the safety and 
existence of pariiament itself, and struck at the root of govern, 
loent aad the constitution, as to demand interference, there 
vere, in addition, other things which must contribute not * 
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little to intrease the ijnpatiencc of the' house to baffle the Tiews 
of those conspirators, and stop the fiual execution of their 
projects. 

For hk part, Mr* Pitt said, such was his opinion of the British 
constitution, that, e?en supposing the executive gOTcrnment had 
been guilty of every ne^ect of their duty in watching over its 
safety, and parliament had been supine under those manifesta<i 
tions of sedition, he conceived its enemies must nevertheless 
have failed of success ; but, however persuaded he might be of 
this fact, it was still right to prevent, by timely interference, the 
small misery which a short struggle might necessarily produce,^ 
and to save the nation at large from the reproach, that they had 
seen such acts, and heard such avowals, without h9,ving adoptee) 
proper steps to check their execution, and punish those who were 
50 wicked as to devise them. There were stated in the close of 
the report, on grounds not light or trivial, though not minutely 
entered into in the report till after fuller investigation by the com^ 
mittee, allegations thaf arms had been actually prQCured and dis^ . 
iributed hy these societies^ and wefe in the hands of those very 
people whom they had been striving to corrupt : and that even 
|ipw, instead of breaking up this formidable league, and dis-> 
banding and dispersing this jacobin army, they had shewn them- 
selves immovcably bent on the pursuit of their purpose, and dis- 
played preparations of ^c^aupe ^d resist^npe to tl^e nteasupes of 
government, 

Jt remained for the house tOi consitler what was to be done 3 
and,^in considering that, they would not refer to the quality of 
the persons, but to the nature and magnitude qf the objects they 
had in view. It would be found,. when the causes and proceed^ 
ings were taken into contemplation, that $q formidable a conspi^ 
racy had never before existed. The inquiry was yet far from com, 
plete, and unfit for final ASA^^^P) the documents being very volu<n 
minous : but the committee had deemed it their duty to shew the 
house that instant precaution was necessary, and had therefore, 
though unable to finish the important research, laid before th^ 
house what they had yet ^Qne^^ which he hoped \vould be thought 
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fenffident grounds for adopting the measure he intended to pro* 
pose. It had been usual, in time of danger, to eitact a temporary 
suspension of the Habeai CotpUi law/ As that great and essen* 
tial beneit to the snbjeet had been suggested, tind provided for 
the presertation of the constituftion on the one hand, so, cm the 
other, it could nlot exist if tlie coAstitution was gone. The tem- 
porary sacrifice of that law might be, on certain occiasionSy ai 
necessary to the support of the constitation, as the maintenilioe 
of its principles was at all offers. It had been atispend«d at fi 
time when the constitution and liberty of the coantfy Mrtre'siost 
pecuHaily guarded and respeeted; and such a suspeiMion was 
more particularly called for at this crisis, when attempts wete 
made to disseminate through Ae realm, principles and m^ans of 
action that might endanger that constitution, for the preserration 
of which that l^w had been made, and which might produce much 
more lamentable effects, and at last rehire a remedy greater in 
extent and more dreadful, than the one now proposed. Thi« 
tras not his opinion alone, but the ^entimeifts of all those re- 
spectable gentlemen of the committee Who had investigated the 
matter. He should therefore move ^^ for leave to bring in a 
bill to empower his Majesty to secure and detain all snch per* 
sons as should be suspected of conspiring against his person andl ' 
government/' 

Tlie motion VTM catried. 

Ayes ^,..,f^ %6t 

jfott ••••«•••••• 39* 

tod, a£t«r aootfaer divulen^on « motion made by 1^. ^fey, << for ai Call of 
theHoBse,*' which was negatited, the bill was presented, read a first, aad 
second time, ttnd voted into the committee; where its -various clauses being 
posted and agreed to, the report was received, and the bill ordered taUf 
osrofsed and read a third tame the next day. 
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Ob 1 motion for the thiid reading of the bill, which had been infroduetd tW 
^heoedtng day, <* for fuspending the q>eration of the Habeas Corpus Act," 
the measure wa$ streauOiuly opposed^ particularly by Mr. Grey, Mr. Sheri* 
4ah, and Mr. Boi« 

^ Mr. PiTTj ill defence of the nuj^im^ observed, that from thtf 
'lateness of the faour^^ aod baring but little inclination to gqr 
much at lei^h into a question which had been already so fully 
discussed^ it was dot his intelitkm to detain the house for any 
'great length c^ time; and, indeed, the very able minioer in 
which his honourable friends had already argued it, rendiered it 
tiiineces^ary for him to say much. The right honourable gentle- 
toan * coinmienced, and haid concluded, bis speech, by holding 
out, as an incontrovertible argument, that the measures at 
present necessarily adopted by administration, would impair 
materially, if not totally destroy^ the constitution of this Coun. 
-try ; a mode of reasoning that ho could never suffer io pas9 
without a i^eply. Pursuing that strain of argument, the honour^^ 
Able gentleman had/pronounced, in terms of unrivalled eto^ence^ 
« most pathetic funeral oration on the supposed departed liber^if 
tics of British subjects, which he had stated as having eijplred 
with the introduction of the present bill — a bill, in his mind, 
nothing worse, or more dangerous in its consequence, than what 
had been known, from the experience and practice of our an- 
cestors, to be a wise and proper measure, when the existing 
circumstances of the country' demanded s6di a measure, ited re. 
quired that the hands of the executive government shoulid bt^ 
strengthened. That necessity, however dcfiicult it might be i<sf 
convince that honourable gentleman of its existence, he tru^stedl^ 
bad been fully made out to the house, and to all tbose who bad 
given themselves the trouble of bestowiuTg the slightest consider* 
ation on the subject; and such necessity having been proved to 
exist, it came then to be considered, wheth^ the danger waft 
♦ Mr. Fox» 
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of sufficient magviitade to jastify th^ saspiensioii of the Habeos 
Corpui act, whicli, properly »peakingy was the o'nly question 
fbr consideration before the honse. That measure, he granted^ 
%as of considerable importance ; it was a remedy only to be ap« 
. plied when the emcirgency wds so gi'eat as really to call for it* 
^he.fair qaesfion, thei^efofe, which gentlemen were to put i^ 
their own minds, wds simply this, Whether the danger with 
^hich the constitution of the country was threatened by the 
practices now exposed, was, or was not, greater thanmny dan- 
ger which could I'^ult from putting into the hands of the execu^ 
tire goveriimetit, a more than ordinary (degree of power, fo? 
the purj^osci of r^isting what they considered, and what parlia*^ 
ment cofisidei^ed, a tery dangerous conspiracy ? The honour* 
ible gentleman hdd carried his argument so far as to say, that it ^ 
the bill passed, all the rights of the people, and all the priTil^es 
of parliament, Woiild be at dnce destroyed — a doctrine which he 
could ilerer adniit, by whaterer ability of eloquence it might 
b<i supported. On thiit point it niras important for thef consider^ 
atioii of the hoUsd, d poiiit i4rhith had not yet been touched oa 
by. any of those who had argiied the question, that the biU wadi 
lunited in its duration ; that it was but.a temporary measure^ 
adapted to a present existing e?il, and was to continue in force 
for little more than six months ; and that it itivested the exe* 
Cutife goTcmment i^ith a temporary discretionary power, to 
hnprisoii suspected persons for that limited time, without brings 
ingthem to trlttl j-^all the rights of the people, andall^^he privi^ 
leges of parliament, remMning untntermptedly the same, attache 
ing all the time the same res{>onsilnlity upon ministers to which 
fhey vrere liable in etery other situation in which they acted^ 
Imd equally ansirerable for any abuse of this power, if thejT 
should abuse it, as they were for the abuse of any other discr«« 
tiouary power which was tested in them. Stating th^ questioa 
in that Tiew, which i(ras the real and proper state of it^ could 
any gentleman think that all the liberties of the subject, and all 
the pririleges of parliament, would be so completely annihilated 
by the bill, as to make it a question, whether a member of par* 

9% ^ 
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Bament ougbt^ or ouglt not, to give up his attendaiioe io parlia- 
nient, or the intereBt of his constitoeiits ? He nrwAi not do those 
honourable gentlemen the injnstloe io suppose tfoit any of them 
thought so for a moment ; and it would not be doing justice to 
their own characters, were they to make any such declaration. 

The right honourable gentleman, and those who argued on the 
same side with him, bad contended, that in ^1», and other 
l&easures of gOTemment^ there appeared a strong imitation of 
the French system of procedore: upon what grounds ihej 
knew best; hitherto they had never taken the trouble of ex« 
plaining ihem to the house* Wherein was the cDmp«*ison to be- 
found? He b^ged gentlemen to att^d a little to the coo^para^ 
tire state of the two eountries. Here a case had been stated, 
and clearly made out, proving that there was a party in this 
country, whoSe avow^ isystem aimed at the destruction of all 
civilized order, the annihilation, of parliament, and' the snbTer.* 
don of the constitution, by the introdnctioa of jacobinism^ 
which had already proved so fatal to France, and at that mo- 
ment threatened the dissolution of every established govemw 
ment in Europe! Such being the casein this country, it wa» 
proposed to prevent the calamitous effects of this. diUigerou» 
conspiracy, by the adoption of a legal measure, limited in it» 
duration, and which the experience and wisdom of our aiices« 
tors had approved, and found higUy beneficial. What then wa» 
to be compared 'to this in the s^ituation of France, under the In* 
fluence of the present ruli}^ power in that coootry, qiiscalled' 
a government ? — a power which, to support its reprobated, de« 
testable, and presumptvous usurpation, had recourse to everjr 
stratagcftn that fraud, robbery^ and injustice could suggest. 1% 
was, therefore, unfair to impose any such comparisons upoa: 
tiie house ; for, in the present instance, we were doing no more^ 
than resisting French crimes, by opposing to them English princi* 
pies ; and between them it would not be said,, t^iere could be 
found the least comparison, analogy, or imitation.. The right ho-- 
nourable goitleman had next^ proceeded, in the climax of hi* 
if^aginatioo, to augur consciences the w»t portentous^ omU 
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nous, and hiaitspicioiis, from tibe argvme&lB of ihe r^t ho*, 
novnble gend^maii^ wbo'sat near him; and, taking tiiat to he 
ihe first step of the ladder whidi he supposed reared for th« 
destruction of ihe constituiioa, seemed dreadfully afraid about 
the extent to which tbat I'easoning might be carried ; and oa 
Aat point he had produced sAsmewhat of an extraordinary kind 
of argument, which was, that, because ail the measures which 
had yet been taken had proved ineffectual to check the progresf 
of the eAl they had been applied to remedy, we were not there* 
fore to perserere in endeaTouring io overcome the evil by the 
application of means stronger and more efficacious. But here 
it might be asked, -whether, if tiiose measures had not been 
adopted, and the vigilaniee of goTcmment exerted, (he eyils 
complained of Uiight not hare been much greater now than they 
i^dly were? and whether, if no such steps had been taken du*' 
ring the last two years, we should have enjoyed the same tran« 
quillity that had prevailed during that period ? The fact was, if 
these measures had not been addpted, we should have been 
hurried much faster to the same scenes of mischief which had 
90W been opened to our view, and from the dreadful con^uen. 
.^es of which we had been saved by the vigilance of parliament, 
and the exertions of govcrnmeat, agisted hy the prevailing opi^, 
Bions Qf the countiy. 

The right hononnible gentleman had then sajd, tiiat if wa 
dreaded all that our alarms had suggested, and found that the 
measures adopted last year had not succeeded in checking those 
parties, we ought not to persevere by more i^vere measures, 
irhen there wa3 reason to think tii9t such measures had been of 
little avail, aod that those pf a cooler and iliore mdderate nature 
would luure been more adequate : but to what did the right ho-^ 
nourable gentleman mean to apply thpse mild and moderate re- 
medies? Pid he suppose that the progress of a jacobin conveA. 
don, were it to be once established in this cou&tiy, was to be. 
^(oppe^, ^A^ its consequences av^ded by indi|Jgeiice ^d oon«> 
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cession ? or thai indulgeDoe and concession were fit to be ap« 
plied as a remedy to so dicing an attempt upon the existence of 
the constitution? He might wish to preserve the JBritish con« 
stitution, but that would be a thing impossible, if these societies 
met with indulgence or concession. Their own language clearlj 
expressed) tiiat they would make no compromise ; and it'musi 
lye (:lear thatno concession would satisfy them, short of a surren. 
der of the British constitutioi^. Jt must therefore appear that 
resistance, and the strongest resistai^qe th((t could be made, was 
absolutely nocessary, notwithstanding all that had beeq augur^cd 
in so prophetic a strain against the adoption of -aerere measures^ 
even in extreme cases. The rigKt honourable gentleman had 
•aid, ^^ if there a|e such persons, to be sure you cannot like them ; 
but never imagine that persecution will get the better of their 
iy)inions, whaterer they may be.'" If such toleration of opiniona 
ought to be granted to per$(>n8 of the description which the 
jnambers of those societies proved to be, to what did H amount i 
Jt amounted to a tolerat|pn of the worst species of anarchy, se* 
dition, and treason In his idea of persecuting for political 
opinions, the right honourable gentleman need not suppose tha{ 
th^re was any particular intention, by that bill, to go too 
great a length in that way ^ and, once for all, to answer the 
question of *^ where are you to stop?" it was not proper; 
that the limit of their remedies shoul4 be ever declared, or thf^t 
they should pronounce th^t this wai the la^t remedy tQ Yrhid^ 
they wi>uld have recourse: he would at the same time say, that 
prosecution, in no instance, ought to extend beyond what the 
real necessity oi the case required: and the. temporary mcanf 
propQBe4 by the present bill might bo suppqs^d ^e bes^ r^n^ed^ 
In the present case. 

Mr, Pitt said, ho should next come to those points on whicb 
the 'right honourable gentleman seemed to hare argued ^t a 
much greater length than he thought necessary, ri^, tl^e degrea 
of necessity that existed^ the proofs of that necessity, and the na« 
tfeire of the vempdj applied to the case« Upon these several points^ 
he conceived, th^ house was already perfectly satisfied ; ^^ )ia 
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eould see no reason why the right honourable gentleman shoi^4 
h^ye. i]jitrodu£ed into tli^t part pf his speecl^, sq much in favour 
of the right whieh the pepple had to meet for legal purposes in 
9, fonstitutiooal way., of tl^eir right to petition parliament for ^ 
ireform i^ the represpntatipn, because these were points which 
had neTe/r be^ disputed, an^ had no connexion whatever with 
the question before the bouse. With regard tp the policy of 
^ch an application to parliament, v^ei^ that' question came re.- 
guhirly before the house last year, he had fully declared his 
sentiments on that subject, and on a parliamentary reform, an(J 
hi^ ppiqfons still reroiined the same : but surely, no person 
wouJ[d pxesqme to say, that tjjere eijisted tlje most Ffjnjote ana- 
logy bejt.ween leg^l soq^eties for obtaining reform in parliament, 
ifith an intention and desire legally and constitutionally to im* 
pro?e the representatipn, and that conTentibn proposed by the 
jacobin societies, whose object vras the destruction of parllq,* 
ment, and not its improrement. That that was their design, was 
clearly proved by the authority of their o>vn records : thebull^ 
of then^ did 'not even pretcsnd that reform was either t)ieir view 
or their ^ish; suph a measure vffts neither ia thoif mouths, nor 
m thcii: nifn4s; n^thef 414 theif actions in aqy pq^t pof respond 
with the ^tion^ pf mep w|io yrished well to their country* Tq 
give ai^y sanctipi) to thcp, undef the impressioii. that thf»r 
objept w^ a |egal ai^d constitutional refqrm, was too lidiculojis ' 
^ ide^ tp admit eycq of a momeqt's consideration : as wdl 
might they talk pf giving the^ sanction tp legal conspiracy an4 
1^1 assassinatipni 4s im^ine tl^at tl^ose societies had any legal 
or virtuous purpose whatever in thdr system ! [Tp corroborate 
this argument, the Ph;incellor of the Excheqqqr r^ ranoas ex<* 
tracts from the proceedings of the Society for Cqnstitutioi^ In- 
formation, and the London Cprrespoi^ding Society.] The$e sp^ 
cieties were, he said, the'm^^ ^Pfil^g^ of this destructive system, 
vfhich called aloud for such immediate and such powerful r^ist- 
ance. What lys had read from their own books, proved suffi- 
ciently, in his mind, that it was through hypocrisy they pretends, 
1^ thfjr object was a parliamentary reform^ and that they us^^ 
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it merely as a pretext or mask for their real and misciiieTOus de. 
signs ; and the papers inserted in their report were, in hb opi* 
nibn, a full and complete answer to such gentlemen as endear 
Toured to confound those men with parliamentatj refonneFs, 
and serred also to refute the charge made by tho6e who had in,' 
fiisted that the report conUuned no new msitter whaterer. Iq 
one of their proceedings they appointed a committee for thQ ex« 
pre^s purpose of watching over the conduct of parliament, witK 
a view to control any proceeding which might appear to them 
Improper ; and that they were to effect through the organ of a 
conrention, expressing at the same time, that as no redress of 
grievances could be expected from that quarter, it became their 
^ty to repel tyranny by the same means by which it was sup- 
ported^ On that point he CDuld not but express his surprise at 
hearing the same arguments used by that light honourable gen* 
tleman which had been used on a former uight, respecting the nght 
Ivhich existed in the people at large to wat(sh over the proceed- 
ings of imrliameni, and to interfere when any measure was 
going forward which ihey might conceiTe inimical to their inte«^ 
rests. What most astonished him was, that any argument of 
that sort should be offered as a palliation for the conduct of that 
society ; since, after the union with the other \n the same sys- 
tem, and for the same objects, they avowedly came to resolu. 
tions, that they should nqt appeal to parliament for redress of 
thdr supposed grieyances, but were to proceed to acts of author 
rity and control oyer the functions of parliament. 

With regard to nothing new being contained in the report, it 
Was in itself a matter of indiffereacje, whether the information 
contained in it was old or new, proyided it was considered to 
substantiate the grounds upon which the alarm had takea place. 
However, in point of fact, they were not old proofs which it 
contained; f^r, until the seizure pf the papers, the corre^pon^' 
dence with the club ^t Norwich was never known ; and that was 
one df the most important discoveries that those papers con. 
tained, as it had brought to light the general design of assem^ 
tiling their jacobin conyentioo. As tp wh^twas ki^owii twcr 
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years ago, could any person say, that these transactions werd 
unconnected >irith the subsequent and progresshe prbceedings of 
those societies, and that they did not form a yerjr material link 
ci that chain of conduct irhjch it was necessary to trace from its 
first commencement down to the present moment ? One par^ of the 
report, however, the right honourable gentleman had admitted 
to be new ; that which stated that these societies were preparing 
to put arms into the hands of those who were to carry thdr de- 
signs into execution. That article of the report had been some.' 
what curiously objected to, that, not being in the body of the 
report, but given as a separate article, it was thereforjB less au- 
thentic. In answer to which he should mention, that that 
piece of information was cautiously giveti, because the com- 
mittee, at ^ time their report was made up, had not been 
able to make so full an ii^quiry into that matter as the importance 
.of the subject demanded ; they, however, were now convinced, 
that they would very soon be in possession of such inform Jtioxi 
as might les^l thera to propose to parliament some further mea- 
sures on that article. Another reason they had for making it 
a separate article, was, that the full information contained in 
the report respecting the intended convention, was in their 
minds sufficient tQ warrant the proceedings intended to be founds 
ed thereon« 

As to the propriety jof the remedy, without again recurring 
to the arguments used against persecution for matters of opi- 
nion, he woald shortly say^ the remedy amounted to nothing 
dse than putting a legal restraint upon criminal actions ; and 
the present crime amounted, in his opinion, to a conspiracy of 
lihat nature, which was an equal, if not a stronger, reason for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, than jeither the cases 
qi invasi<m or rebellion, to which gentlemen had so frequently 
allude^. The iright honourable gentleman seemed very much 
to doubt the good effects of the bill, and that it would never 
attain the object for which it was intended : the opinion of the 
persons who composed those societies seemed to differ essen. 
i^lj from his, ai^d they considered it in a different pofnt o?* 
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ylevr ; for fliey had declared the the suspension of the llakefu Cor* 
fu$ act the very measure which should be the signal for theni 
to assemble their convention, and on that account it became 
Ihe more necessary for parliament to pass tiie bill quickly, tQ 
preTcnt them from taking measures to evade its operation. 

With regard to the measure being likely to invite th« French 
to invade us> the right hpnourable gentleman had spoken nobly 
and boldly on that head, -when he said, that he did not fear 
an invasion, but would not invite oqe; and in thaj; sentiment 
Ijte perfectly conpurred; bu^ tiie material difference between 
them was^ that be believed the effect on the French would be 
quite the revejrsfs from what he supposed, for certainly the sup- 
pression pf our enemies at home would be no very welcome in- 
telligence to our epemies abfoa^* But however th^t ppight be^ 
^ith regard to the disaffected persons in this country, whatever 
titeir numbers "^vere, it was proper the vigilant exertions of 
government should equal their activity. 

The House divided on Mr. Jekyll's motion of adjournment ; which heilUE 

Ayes 33 

Noes iZ%* 

the bill was read a third time, and passed*. 



---•p— — rr-3 
May 30, 1794. 

Mr. fatp pnrsTitnt to the notice, he had given, this day submitted to th^ 
House a series of resolutions, (fourteen in number} reviewing the past pro- 
ceedings of the war, and setting forth the measures that ought instantly to b^ 
adopted foi* promoting, on equitable and moderate conditions, a pacification 
wi^h France. 

Mr. Sheridan, in supporting these resolutions, tQolc occasioQ to comment, in 
very severe terms, open the conduct o^ Administration. |ife charged then^ 
with being the authors of a system of alarm calculated to deceive and insnare 
the people, and maintained that the traitorous designs, which had been pointed 

* This debate, which was conducted vfithunvsual warmth^ lasted till tltfCt 
•'clock the following moruiog (Sunday). 
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Alt w die report of the Secret. Comtuittee, were fabulous plots and forged con* 
fpiracies, originating solely in the foul imagination of his Majestv*s Ministers. 

M». FiTT :— 

I do not feel it necessary, on the present occasion, or in tlio 
present siaLge of the debate, to trouble the bouse fpr W7 length 
of time, for the same reason that I had, in the first instance^ 
conceired that it would be unnecessary for me to trouble them 
at all. The substance of the question, and of the ailment* 
Vougbt in support of it, is, as was stated by the right honouv^ 
able mover of the resolutions, certainly old. The honourable 
gentleman*, however, yfJxo spoke last, has contrived to intro* 
diice a considerablj^ deal of novelty into the latter part of his 
speech. I will not say that the matter which he thus intro* 
duced, was not connected with tbe question: had it not beea 
connected with the question, you. Sir, would undoubtedly have 
eddied him to order. ' } could easily, however, account for the 
priuciple OQ vhich you were restrained from doing so, when I 
collect that on a former occasion you stated, that any argument^ 
however bad or absurd, does nqt therefore become disorderly. 
It is possible that an argument may hav<»some connexion, though 
it be not such as can evidently be received in ^le first instance, and 
certainly it will be allQwed^ wit)i respect to the hpnourable gentle- 
man, that he is possesse/l qf such ingenuity as to bring together 
overy argument, howeyer incqngruous, that may ^uit his purpose, 
and give it an appearance of /(connexion ^ith tl^e question. What 
then was the amount of his argjimeiit? f Th^t you, ought to dis. 
(Continue the war, because it aiforded the pieans of fabricating 
plots in this country. The honourahle gjentleman thought proper, 
without tl^e smallest r^ard either to probability or decency, to 
assert that plots had been fabricated, and that these plots had 
no foundation except in the foul imagination of ministers. Tho 
^buse of that hpnouvable gentleman has been too often repeated 
to have any degree of novelty with me, or to be entitled to any 
jiegree of importance, either with myself, or any other of my 
honourable friendf^ who may occasionally happen to be its ob« 
• Mr. Sheridan, 
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jects. But I mast own, th9.t there is some degree of novdtj 

indeed in this mode of attack against a report originating from 

, twentj.one members, t6 whose character for hononr and ini 

. ttgnty I will not do any injury l^y comparing it witk tke qnar^ 

ier from vfajicji the attack was made — r— 

[Being here called to order by Mn Courteoay^ for an impropflr 9xid ancal- 
IccUfor attack upon the character of his honourable bund (Mr. Sheridan) ,. 
$he Spea](er interfered, and allowed that the expressions were diaorderlxif^ 
lioweyer they might h^vc arisen from the mode of attack which had been 
irregularly adopted by ihe honourable gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) in the first 



Mr. SbcrjuSji^ rislog U> spesdcy Mr, Pitt proceeded :— ] 
^. 

Except the honourable gentlepi&n rises for ^ motion of order 
I certainly, as baring been already before the honse, am en. 
titled to ie heard. [Here Mr. Sheridan sat down.] I beg kave 
to say, that I piust alwajrs bow with deference to any intermp* 
tioii from yon, Sir, whose regard to the dignity and u^ipartia. 
Sty in conducting the business of this house is inpon enrery ieig* 
casion so eTident, and wheneverinterrapted for any ^pfessioa 
that may appear disorderly, and m^y haye escaped me in Hm 
keat ^f debate, I mpst readily make my apology^ ifhere alone 
itisdae, to you and to the hoose. Still, howc^^r, | must ber 
permitted to add, Ihat the langnagw of the hoiionrable f^eath^ 
man whose obserratlons I was called mppn to answer^ was nei- 
ther within the rales of parliament^y debate^ noT of parliament 
tary decency. 

I was proceeding, when interrupted, tp state, that the 
honourable gentleman had argued, that the discbndimalica 
of the war would put an end to those proceedings of a* poin^ 
Biittee of this house, which he has chosen to brand witb 
saeb course and indiscriminate censure. The quiestidn is not 
mefely, whether his mode of attack is fair and candid with 
respect to the individuals composing that committee; but how 
far It is proper to be adopted, when their report has already 
been receired by this house, and4)eea made the foundatiox^ of ' 

% 
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• 

a measure now sanctioned l^. the ihtee bratfeties of tbe legls* 
fatnre — the svspansion of the Habeas Corpus act. Tlie pre» 
amble of that measvre states the existence of that plot, as ttm 
oognized from £he uiTestigation of . a eommittee, and the iik- 
speetion of 'Tdlnmmous papers, which the honourable gentlei- 
man has chosen to brand as the Cabrication of ministers. Bui 
why bas he introdnced this (Subject, apparently so. little connects 
ed with the question? In order, as it appeais, to giro an ac« 
count of a transaction^ of whicrh, I declare, till thisi ^Ight, I , 
knew' nothing^: as little am I acqu^nted with the dissemina^ 
tion of those inflammat6ry papers, of which so much has been 
aud by the honourable gentleman* I have, indeed, for these 
few days past, been engaged with the examination of papers, 
but papers rery Afferent from those alluded to by the honour, 
able gentleman. These papers, Tdusainous in their size, form 
the records of'those societies, whose proceedings have attracted 
the notice of goremment. They contain materials of a nature 
?ery interesting indeed, and with which this house will speedily 
be aoquunted; When these materials shall be brought forward^ 
it will tfa^n^appear, whether there is any real ground for alarm^ 
or for 'suppo^g the existence of that plot which has been 
ttiJtedz I shall only desire. the house t<> compare what shall 

* Mr. Sherfdato, Ht the cofirse of kis speech, had complained of ^ertaia 
liberties, ^whickft he conceived had hcea taken with his character as a mem- 
h€r of that hovscu-^' Suppose," continued Mv. Sheridan, " » great magis- 
trate of the dty, robed in the ensigns of his office, not lightly orer a glass 
of wine, jot after a good dinner, but solemnly and gravely in the court with 
his brother aldermen, should declare that a member of parliament, by 
name Mr. Sheridan, would be sent to the Tower within two months, pro- 
vided the Habeas Corptu act wese suspended, and should back his assertion 
wkk a bet, and so considerable a bet as one hundred and twenty guineas to 
siz^»-*woa}d you think this a light or trivial matter ^ And would not gen- 
tlemen suppose that such a magistrate, from his known connexion with ad- 
ministration, had some authcHrity for saying so beyond his own ideas as 8 
private man? It would not he orderly to name the honourable magistrate V 
bot if he be in die house, he probably may he knowa' by a gold chais which 
kawears/* 
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Appezt npon tlie face of the report of their committee with what 
(as been asserted by the honourable geiftleman, as havhig beetf 
made use of by a respectable member of this hoose*. I «m sar^ 
l^rlsed that it could ef er hate appeared in any other light than a» 
an expression of lerity. The honourable gentletean, howe? ery 
thinks otherwise^ From tiie serious viiew in which hef has taken 
it up, itsEppea^ that a; cfonspirticy cannot be going abroad, but 
he immediately takes guilt to^ himself. If his jealousy be indeed 
so Wakefal, and his fears so easily excited^ in all probability the 
bet which ho has mentioifed with respect ta himself may be m hot 
^pccuTittioir. 

In one point of tiew t must indeed thalnk tiie hotaoura&lef 
gextQetksLd f6r hacking introduced the topic of the state of th#' 
country, and thcr existence of plbts, howefer irrelcTant it tnii^f 
Seem to the subject of ddittte. Ho^erer ktclcrant it might 
teem, as introduced by him', it is ceilaihiy highly in oiAr farour** 
For if, from the resuH of thie report of yonr committee, it shall 
appear that there is ground to suppose that there has existed • 
Syste!kA nx this cbtfntry, (a^d imleed no country in Europe iia9 
been exempted from* its elTec'ts) to introduce Frendi prindpleSF 
for French purposes, smd by French means ; if the satme systeni 
may be traced all otet the Continent, and there shall be found 
fo be the most striking coinciderrc'o, both in the object aimed 
at, and the means by which it has been prosecuted ; if the 
Whole shall be cicatly imputable to' the present government of 
Prance, and be calculated efery where to produce the samsi 
effects, which we have witnessed in that country, it mn^t theitf 
he admitted^ tla^t nothing teas tl»n tbe^ subTcrsion of that ja. 
Gobin government, whvch has been contendec^ for by my ha^ 
nourabie friend f, can be adei|ii!arte to the purposes of the war.> 
The present, hideed, is not a contest fot distant, or continM 
gent objects ; it is not a Contest for acquisition of territory ; it 
is not a contest for power and gjory j as Rttle is it carried oni 
merely for any commercial advantage, or any particular fomi 
of government > but it is a contest for the, security, the; in,iS* 
4 uillity, and the very existence of Great Britain, conoectel 

• The Lord Mayor. f Mr. Jci 
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Vith that of every established government, and every country 
In Europe. This Is the view' of the nature of the war, upoii 
which this hoase has acted m its former dercisions^ It Is a view 
Confirmed by the etpericride of etery day, atfd -of every hour ; 
it is a vienir which the events of the pr^seilt moment have tended 
*till more strongly to impress upcto the minds of gentlemen of 
this house, this moment, which has been chosen of all others irk 
brder to induce us to abandoti oiir pfrin'ciples, and fcverse out 
decision^. 

I do noi think it itecessary id cdmmerit at fcrigth upon the 
string of resolutions brought forward by the right honourable 
t^entleii&an*. They ire evidently introduced fohr the express 
purpose of recording upon the journals of this house the opi. 
tiions of that right hoilourable gentleman with respect to tha 
ifature, the otject, arid the probable events of thtf war — opi- 
nions which he has brought forward both in the coniilrse of the 
present and of the former sessiod. The substaitce of all hit 
tesolutiohs may be reduded to two, to each of whieh^ now thst 
I am upofa my legSj 1 shall feel it necessary ta say a very few- 
word^. The right honourable gefntleman, !n a speeeh more 
distinguished by its length and ability, thatf by ainy additional 
matter or novelty of argument, divided the wholcf snbjert into 
three or four periods, in order to provcj that the subversion of 
the jacobin government was inconsistent with theforiner pro^ 
fessions of this goveritnierit, and in its own nature impolitic^ 
and impracticable. In order to ptoie his assertion, ttie right 
honourable gentlemani began ^ith adverting to the pfofessionl 
of nctitfality, held out on the part of this counftry previous 
to the declafationis, arid to the negociatiofns set on foot, id 
order to secure the continuande of peace. To'this part of his 
argument, the answer of my honourable friend was so full and 
aatisfaetory, as to require on my part no addition. I have 
only to state, along with hSm, that it is not every pro?oca^ 
lion which justifies a itar.* The French revolution might »ot^ 
in the first instance, appear to be so great an cvil^ as it haBi 

• Mr. Fox, ■ ' 
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lince evmced itself to be. It mgfut not.be discorered to hare 
such pernicioiis effects as have since unfolded tbemselres to our 
tiew. The exieat to whidi it carries the principle of propagate 
ing its doctrines bj fire aifd sword is nfbw, however^ nfo longer tf 
Ddktfer of doubt« 'Xlie pritfciple Is rendered still more danger^ 
<^is hy the meai^ which it possesses for carrying it into effect. 
Can we, then, be supposed to* be pledged to the same line of 
conduct in the present moment, which, in the first instance, we 
might hsBve deemed it prudent to adopt ? — In proportion as the 
iextent of the etil discloses itself, does not there arise a neees^ 
sity for.incrr^ased means of resistance ? The right hontourable 
gentleman stated, that even subsequent to the memorable period 
of the loth of August, we continued our professions of neu-^ 
trality, though we thought proper to break off all intercourse 
with the French nation on account ,of their conduct ta the sb« 
tereign. Of. the principles upon which that intercourse was 
broken off, the house haye already expressed their decided ap« 
probation ;. and can ^ey then, with regafrd either to the dignity 
of their character^ or the consistency of their principles, re* 
new, in a time of Wai*, that Intercourse which, they thought 
proper, on such solid grounds, to break off in time of peace ; 
^n4 at a time too, when, I contend, that the attempt to re« 
new such intercourse would be as impotent as it would be dis*^ 
graceful? 

The right honourable gentleman stated, that the* objects first 
held out fot the ^war on ^ part of this country, were the 
breach of treaty by the French wjith respect to the Scheldt, and 
the Tiews of aggrandiasemexst which they disclosed ^in seizing, 
upon the territory of the neighbouring powers. So far I admit 
he has stated justly ; but wh^ he says, that'ati idea of interr 
ference with the gofernment of France waa mtirely dis« 
claimed, he states what is not the fact.-^Such aft interference^ 
I grant, was not precisely stated ; it was, however, referred 
to, eren in the first instance. And^ in proof of- this as« 
iertion^ I refer to the following passage in his Majesty's mes^ 
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tage, brought dowa to this house so earlj as the 28th of Janua* 
17,1793. 

^< In the present situation of affairs^ his Majesty thinks it in* 
dispensable necessary to make a farther augmentation of Iiis 
forces by sea and land, for maintaining the security and rights 
of his own dominions, for supporting his allies, and for opposing 
Tiews of aggrandizement and ambition on the part of Fr^oe, 
which would be at all times dangerous to the * general interests 
of Europe, but are particularly so, when connected with the 
propagation of principles which lead to to the violation of the 
most sacred duties, and are utterly subversiye of the peace said, 
order of ^1 civil society." 

Such was the language even then adopted by his Majesty, 
and re-echoed in the answer of this house to that message. A 
few days after, x^me the declaration of war on the part of 
the French. What weref the sentiments I expressly declared in 
the course of the last session, I refer to the recollection of every 
member present. A few days previous to. the close of last 
session, the right honourable gentleman came forward with a 
motion precisely similar in nature and effect to the resolutions 
which he has this day proposed to the house. I then stated, 
that while the existing system continued in France, we could 
have but little hope of obtaining a peace upon solid and perma* 
nent grounds ; that, could a peace be obtained, I certainly 
should not consider the continuance of the system, as itself, an 
objection. At the same time I expressly assured the house that 
the prospect of affairs was such ,as not to afford the smallest 
ground of rational expectation of our ever being able to obtain 
such a peace as we could either accept, or, for any length of 
time, hope to enjoy, while France remained under the influence 
of jacobin councils, and that the prospect of bringing the war 
to a conclusion, as well as the security for any engagements 
which we might form with France, must ultimately depend upon. 
the destruction of those principles, which were hostile to every 
regular government, and subversive of all good faith. I as. 
serted farther, Aat if an opportunity should pccurj in which we 

VOL-. H. « :. ^ 
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might interfere with advantage in the internal goyernment of 
France, we ceriaii^lj should avail ourselves of every such oppor* 
tunify, as an operation of the war. Had I, as the right honour, 
able gentleman has contended, disclaimed all such interference la 
the present war, I should have done what never has been done** 
in any former war. And I have only to remind the right ho. 
nourable gentleman, of what, upon a former occasion, was his 
opinion with respect to an interference, which government found 
necessary to make in the affairs of Holland. When we at. 
tempted to defend that measure upon the principles of justice, 
he contended that we proved too much, and that, in order to 
justify it, it was only necessary to shew that it was for the inte. 
Test of Great Britain. Upon what principle then can he now 
possibly urge that an interference, admittc^d in every former 
war, should become unjustifiable in tb^. present, that com. 
menced, on the part of Fiancej^ with an interference againi^t 
ourselves ? -^ 

Having supposed, then, thai all idea of interferetice was dis. 
claimed, the right honourable gentleman proceeded to bring 
forward a charge of inconsistency, 'from the declaration of 
Lord Hood, at Toulon, and that afterwards published hj his 
Majesty, addressed to the people of France. These declara* 
tions, I affirm, are perfectly consistent. That of Lord Hood 
only promises protection to the people of Toulon, so far as he 
could grant it, without specifying any particular form of govem- 
ment-^they chose to pledge themselves to the constitution of 1789, 
The declaration of his Majesty offers protection to all the people 
of France who shall approve of an hereditary monarchy. What 
then do the resolutions, prepared by the right honourable gen- 
tleman, call upon you to do ? — to counteract all your former 
sentiments — to abandon those principles to which you have 
pledged yourselves — to rescind the measures which you have 
solemnly adopted — and, after having displayed the extent of 
your resources, and put into the hands of his Majesty means 
for carrying on the wlir, to tell him that he shall not avail him. 
iielf of those means, and abandon every r^ource, except that 
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of making peace with France. It is to require you, ^t the ^ end 
of the session, to make a recantation of all that you have doiie 
in every former part of it — to contradict all your former pro- 
fessions, and to renounce opinions formed upon the most serious 
deliberation, and confirmed by repeated acts. It is worthy of . 
remark^ that the gentlemen on the other side', who are so fond> 
^f accusing others of inconsistency, take to themselves' the 
credit of supporting the war to a certain period. Beyond that 
period, they haVe stated they found it impossible to give it 
any farther support, though I must observe, looking to their 
general conduct, if the periods at which they gave it support, 
^nd act which they thought necessary to withdraw it, were to be 
transposQfl, the difference would be very inconsiderable. What 
was the period, down to which they take the credit pf having 
giycn support to the war ? — the passing of the French Corps bill. 
Then it was, it seems, that th7«y first discovered that the present 
was a war for the purpose of an internal interference in the 
government of France. But it is of little consequence to this 
hduse, what are the opinions of individuals, or what the pre- 
tences which they may hold out. It is their business to con- 
sider what has been their general line of conduct, and what 
course they are bound to adopt on the present occcasion, from 
a regard to the dignity' of their character, and the consistency of 
their measures. In this point of vieW, they will consider whether 
^&y have this niglit heard any thing to induce them to deviate 
from these principles, which they adopted on the most mature 
deliberation. The right honourable gentleman, in order to throw 
discredit on the object of the war, has had recourse to a confu- 
sion of argument. He chuses to confound the subversion of the 
present jacobin government with the conquest of France, and 
states, that we have_in view nothing less than the entire subju- 
gation of that country, lie forgets that the objects are entirely 
different : we have no desire to conquer France ; we wish only 
to free it from a system of tyranny equally oppressive to itself 
and dangerous to its neighbours; which can, in the fir^t iu^ 
^vi]y exist by the misery of its subjects; mad meuaces 
St ^ ^ 
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ia its progress the destruction of every regular governineiit. 
But he states, as an argument against our success, that the force 
of that government is in the present moment stronger than ever, 
while he adds, however, by way of parenthesis, no matter whe- 
ther by terror, or by whatever means. He seems to think that 
the means by which that power is supported, have nothing to do 
with the question. I contend that they form the whole ; since 
on those means the permanence and stability of the government 
must depend* If it is a power acquired by the influence of ter. 
ror, and supported by a system of coercion, it is neither likely to 
be solid nor lasting. 

Another object which the right honourahle gentleman has 
urged, is, that even if you should succeed in subverting the 
present government of France, such a measure would be in it- 
self impolitic, and could afford you no prospect of rational ad. 
vantage. What, says he, would you destroy a government 
before you have made up your minds what to substitute in its 
stead ? do you consider the consequence of again setting the 
minds of men adrift, and how can you be sure that the result 
will be better than what you at present witness ? This is ex. 
actly an illustration of the mode of argument adopted by the 
right honourable gentleman, who, consulting neither the policy 
nor expediency of the particular question, is always addicted 
to push his general principles to the esLtreme. You ought not, 
says he, to subvert the present form of government, because^ 
if the French are to be left to chuse for themselves^ you do not 
know by what other form it may be succeeded, whether an ab. 
solute or a limited monarchy, or a different species of republic. 
In opposition to this reasoning, we can safely decide from ex« 
perience of its effects, that any form of government which 
succeeds the present, founded upoii jacobin principles, though 
not the best, must be comparatively good. But as a reason 
why we ought not to seek the subversion of this jacobin govern, 
ment, or be apprehensive of danger from Its existence, tha 
right honourable gentleman has stated, that it has been found 
perfectly possible for opposite governments to exist together, 
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without intrrfcring with each other. I grant that this is per- 
fectly possible with, respect to any established goyernmenf^ 
howerer defective, acting upon certain rales/ and from certain 
principles. But I Cannot admit that it is the case with respect 
to a system such as the present established in France^ a system 
such as never existed before in any country, and to which no 
analogy can be found in the history of mankind ; a system ad- 
mitting of no modification of its vices, excluding all principles, 
and bearing in itself the seeds of hostility to every regular go- 
vernment; a system n6t possessing the means of power for the 
protection of its subjects, but usurping them for their oppres. 
sion. Such a system presents no remedy for its vices, or hope 
of security to its neighbours, but in its entire subversion. On 
^l these grounds, I trust that the policy, consistency, and ne- 
cessity of a vigorous prosecution of the war, will still appear to» 
remain unimpeached. 

I have only a few words to say to that resolution of the right 
honourable gentleman, which suggests, that we ought to aim at 
peace by negoclation. In desiring us to have recourse to nego- 
elation, he contends, that we have at least nothing to apprehend 
from the experiment, even if it should ful, and that to propose 
terms can surely be attended with no harm. The answer of mf 
honourable friend* to this part of his argument was so full 
and satisfactory, as to render it unnecessary for me to add any 
thing farther. My' honourable friend stated, in the clearest 
manner, the little hope we could have of success in any nego« 
ciation from the nature of the jacobin system, and the charac- 
ter of the present French rulers, and the still less security 
which we should have for the performance of any engagement 
into which they might enter. But the question is not merely 
whether these persons, now at the head of affairs in France, 
would be disposed to treat with us, or whether we could have 
any security for any peace which we might make with them ? 
We are to recollect, that while that system, ^ith which we noif 

• Mr. Jenliimont 
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contend, continues in France, we,can have no.peac^ upon any 
terms short of absolute ruin and dishonour ; and that, by an ex* 
press law of the constitution, any Frenchman Avho should pro* 
pose to treat with us, except upon the conditions of abandoning 
our most sacred principles and our dearest rights, of surrender- 
ing our constitution, dethroning our virtuous monarch, and 
consenting to introduce into this country that horrible system 
of anarchy which they propose to our imitation, is declared a 
traitor. What then becomes of the argument of the right 
honourable gentleman, that, even if we should enter into nego- 
ciation, no harm could possibly be attendant upon our failure? 
Have we not reason to suppose, that by those who avow such 
principles, the terms which we should propose would most 
certainly be rejected? And what then would be tl^c colise. 
quence ? By entering intd negociation we should have dissolved 
that confederacy, on which we can alone depend for success 
against the common enemy. To the French we should have 
given confidence and vigour ; and, baffled in our expectations of 
peace, should ourselves be again obliged to have recourse to 
war, when war was found to be our only alternative, and when 
we had deprived ourselves of the means for its vigorous prose* 
cution. 

The acquisition of the West India is'l&nds, the right honour- 
able gentleman -affirmed, vfas but of little .consequence, as to 
attaining the object of the war— the subversion of the jacobin 
government of Paris. I grant that it may appear of little con- 
sequence as to its immediate effects ; but may it not be supposed 
to have a collateral influence ? Is it indeed of little consequence 
in the first year of the war to cut up their resources, and destroy 
the sinews of their commerce ? Is the injury to thejr revenue 
less fatal, though, from tlie monstrous and gigantic expedients of 
finance to which they have had recourse, it may not, in the first 
instance, be perceived ? Is it of little consequence to Us in the 
prosecution of a war for which we do not ourselves possess su£i« 
cient military force, and in aid of which we must have^ recourse 
to our pecuniary resources, thus to procure the means of increas^ 
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ing these resources, by extending onr commerce, and opening 
new sources of industry ? When the right honourable gentle. . 
man, then, represents the loss of these .West India islands, as but 
little felt, or altogetiier contemned, by the French, what obvious- 
ly is the inference? Is it not that the goTemmcnt whidh can suffer 
such a limb to be torn from the empire without shrinking, which 
can riew with indifference and unconcern the sinews of its com« 
merce destroyed, and the sources of permanent revenue annihi. 
lated, can hare but little interest or feeling in common with its 
subjects ? If, indeed, we can suppose that the French govern, 
ment could sec the danger of their colonies without fear, and 
submit to their loss without regret, it would only be a proof that 
they had become callous from desperation. Yet after the right 
honourable gentleman has represented these islands as consi. 
dered but of little consequence by the convention, how does he 
proceed to argue? He considers them in one respect impor. 
taut, as they may be employed by you as valuable media: of nego- 
ciation — that is, He proposes to you to give up acquisitions which 
are highly valuable to you, as a bribe to induce those who dc. 
spise them, to abandon their favourite project 

But if the right honourable gentleman should not succeed in 
prevailing upon you to adopt any of his resolutions which go to 
offer terms of negociation, still he has one resolution of a diffe. 
rent nature : he calls upon you, by an explicit declaration, to 
prescribe the precise form of government, which you mean- to 
insist should be adopted in France. This strange proposition 
he clothes indeed in elegant language: in that case^ says he, you 
certainly would' have fewer friends, but then they would be more 
sincere. What is the case? that at present thcr^ are a great 
many of different opinions with respect to the form of government 
which they would wish to see established, but who, equally dis« 
approving of the present horrible system, are prepared to concur 
with you for its destruction. These, whom it ^ought to be your 
object to unite and concentrate, he calls upon you, by this reso, 
lution, to alienate and disperse? a resolution too, which goes 
bejQnd the Une pf your policy^ inasmuch as your object U 1)|Q 
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^abTersion of a system incompatible with your interest, and with 
the security of Europe: and that once effected, the goyernment 
that shall be deemed most proper to succeed, will then naturally 
become the object of modification to the different parties. I am 
the more surprised that such a resolution should have come from 
the right honourable gentleman, as an honourable friend * of his 
had stated as a principle, and it is the only part of his speech 
in which I can agree with him ; ** That seldom has any nation 
laid down a peremptory declaration, from which it has not found 
it necessary at some time or other to recede." I am astonished, 
indeed, that the right honourable gentleman, who so much dis. 
approves of all idea of internal interference in the government of 
another country, should himself, by this resolution, carry the 
principle so far — to a length greatly beyond the line of our poli- 
cy, and that object, which by our interference we propose to 
ourselves. It is not, in fact, more inconsistent with our princi- 
ples than with his own : you could not adopt it without repro- 
bating those sentiments which have been so often jnaintained by 
the right honourable gentleman ; nor could he himself vote for it 
without giving up all his former opinions on the subject. This 
last resolution, therefore, I cannot deem more admissible than 
the others : it is not less incongruous in point of policy^ than 
the former were repugnant to all those principles with respect to 
the present contest so solemnly adopted, and so repeatedly sanc- 
tioned by this house. 

Upon a division, the previous question, which had been mov^d by Mr. 
Jenkinson, was carried ; 

Ayes ao8 

Noes - 57 



* Mr. Sheridan. 
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December 30, 1794. 

Debate on the addriess in answer to his Majesty's most gracious speech* 
on opening the session. 

An amendment to the address being moved by Mr, Wilberferce, «« advis- 
ing his Majesty to order a negociation for peace on such tcmis as should bt 
deemed just and reasonable,'* 

-lAr. PzTT delivered his sentiments to the following effect ; 

I should not have so much endeavoured, Sir, to have en* 
gaged your attention at the present moment, had not a sadden 
indisposition seizedme, whiph I was apprehensive might, at a 
later hour, have incapacitated me from entering fully into the 

* '< JkPy Lords and CaUlemtttf 

'* After the uniform experience which I have had of your zealous regdrd 
for the interests of my people, it is a great satisfaction to me to recur to your 
advice and assistance, at a period which calls for the full exertion of your 
energy and wisdom. 

** Notwithstanding the disappointments and reverses which we have ex* 
perienced in the course of the last campaign, I retain a firm conviction of 
the necessity of persisting in a vigorous prosecution of the just and necessary 
war in which we arc engaged. 

« Yon will, I am confident, agree with me, that it is only from finnness 
and perseverance that we can hope for the restoration of peace on safe and 
honourable grounds, and for the preservation and permanent security of our 
dearest interests. 

'^ In considering the ritoation of our enemies, you w31 not fail to observei 
that the e£Forts which have led to thtir succe^ises, and the unexampled meant 
by which alone those efforts could have been supported, have produced 
among themselves the pernicious effects which were to b^ expected; and thaf. 
every thmg which has passed in the interior of the country, has shewn thc^ 
progressive and rapid decay of their resources, and the instability of every part 
of that violent and unnatnral system which is e't^ually ruinous to France, and 
incompatible with the tranquillity of other nations. 

** The States General of the United Provinces have nevertheless been led» 
by a sense of present difficulties, to enter into*negociations for peace with th/e 
party now prevailing in that unhappy country. No established grovemment or 
independent sutc can, under the present circumsunces, derive real security 
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discussion of a question, upon which I must be supposed to 
feel most anxious to deliver mj sentiments. 

I am aware, that there are some gentlemen with whom the 
original opiniotis, which they have expressed^ on the war, pre- 

from such negoctations: On our part, they could not be attempted withont 
iaciificing both our honour and our safety to an enemy, whose chief aoimosity 
is avowedly directed against these kingdoms. 

I « I have therefore continued to use the most effectual means for the further 
augmentation of my forces; and I shall omit no opportunity of concerting 
the operations of the next campaign with such of the powers of Europe at 
are impressed with the same sense of the necessity of vigour and exertion. I 
, |il2u:e the fullest reliance on the valour of my forces, and on the affection and 
public spirit of my people, in whose behalf I am coeifcnding, and whose safety 
and happiness are the objects of my constant solicitude. 

^ The local importance of Corsica, and the spirited efforts of its inhabitantt 
to deliver themselves from the yoke of France, determined me not to withhold 
the protection which they sought for; and I have since accepted the crown 
and sovereignty of that country, according to an instnunent, a copy of which 
I have directed to be laid before you. 

** I have great pleasure in informing you, that I have concluded a treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, with the United States of America, in which 
ft has been my object to remove, as far as possble, all grounds of jealousy 
and niisunderstanding, and to improve an intercourse beneficial to' both 
countries. As soon as the ratifications shall have blen exchanged, I will di« 
rect a copy of this treaty to be laid before you, in order that, you may consider 
of the propriety of making such provisions as may appear necessary for carry^ 
ing it into effect. 

** I have the greatest satlsfacdon in announcing to you the happy event of 
the conclusion of a treaty for the marriage of my son the Prince of Wales, 
with the Princess Caroline, daughter of the Duke of Btunswick. The con-* 
ftaiit proofs of your affection for my person and family persuade Yne, that yon 
will participate in the sentiments I feel on an occasion so interesting to my do- 
mestic happiaess, and that you will enable me to ma|ce provision for such an 
establishment, as you may think suitable to the ran)L and dignity of the hei^ 
apparent to the crown of these kingdoms.*' 
*• Centlanen ^ tbe Htust §f Commons, 

** The considerations which prove the necessity of a vigorous prosecution 
of the war will, I doubt not, induce you to noake a timely and ample provision 
for the several branches of the public service, the estimates for which I have 
directed to be laid before you. While I regret the necessity of large additional 
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Tent me from entertaining any hopes of concurrence. Bat 
there are other gentlemen, who, having.supported the war at ita 
commencement, have been led, by the disastrous events of tho 
campaign, to change their former sentiments, and to withdraw 
their former support. It is with these gentlemen that I shall 
consider myself more immediately at issue. And, Sir, I must 
first make some remarks on the arguments which they have 
drawn from the words of the address. To this address they 
say that they cannot give their assent, because it pledges theia 
never to make peace with the republican government of France. 
I do not consider that it does so pledge them. It says only, that 
with a government, such as the present government of France^ 
we cannot treat on terms that can be deemed secure. And, Sir, 
where does there exist this imperious necessity to sue for peace? 
Are we sunk down and depressed to such an absence of hop^ 
and to such a want of resources ? If we were indeed so cala-^ 
Ipitously situated — if we were indeed so devoid of hope, and 
so deprived of resources — if the continuance of the war pro- 
duced so intolerable a pressure, then, perhaps, we might con- 
sent to a change of system. I am ready to confess, that I can con- 
ceive an imaginary case of a peace being made with the govern- 
ment of France, even in its republican form; but I will fairly 

burdens on my sttbject$, it is a'just consolation and satisfaction to me to observe 
tke state ol our creclit, commerce, and resources, which is the natural result of 
the continued exertions of indsstry under the protection of a free and well re* 
gulated government." 

•« My Lcrds and Gfhtlemeitf 
*« A just sense of the blessings now go long enjoyed by this country will, t 
am persuaded, encourage you to make every effort, which can enable you to 
tninsmit those blessings unimpaired to your posterity. 

'f I entertain a confident hope that, under the protection of Providence, a^d 
with a constancy and perseverance on our part, the principles of social order» 
morality, |md religion, will ultimately be successful; and that my faithful 
people will find their present exertions and sacrifices rewarded by the 5c- 
CQi):and permanent enjoyment of tranquillity at hpme, and by the deliverance 
of Europe from the greatest danger with which it has been threatened since tbf 
eitabliihment of civilized society*" 
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say alsO) that I haye no idea of any peace being secure, unless 
France return to the monarchial system. That there may, 
however, be intermediate changes that may give the probability 
of a peace with that country, even should it continue a republic, 
I am ready to allow, though I certainly think that the monarchial 
form of constitution is best for all the countries of Europe, and 
most calculated to ensure to each of them general and indivi. 
dual happiness. Considering myself, therefore, as I said before, 
principally at issue with those who now, for the first time, dis- 
sent from the prosecution of the war, I am content to deliver 
my sentiments before I hear the arguments of some gentlemen, 
who will probably enter into a more full discussion than the 
subject has yet received. 

Sir, (he reasons that have induced gentlemen to dissent from 
the prosecution of the war, seem to have possessed a considerable 
influence on the manner in which they speak of the justice and 
necessity of the war at its commencement ; and their language 
is now fainter and feebler than I had reason to expect. Con- 
tending, as these gentlemen and t did, with the new and mon. 
strons systems of cruelty, anarchy, and impiety : against those 
whose principles trampled upon civilized society, religion, and~ 
law — contending, I say, with such a system, I could not have 
entertained the slightest expectation, that from them would hare 
proceeded such an amendment. 

It has pleased inscrutable Providence that this power of 
France should triumph over every thing that has been opposed to 
it ! but let us not therefore fall without making any efforts to 
resist it ; — let us not sink without measuring its strength. If any 
thing could make me agree to retire from the contest, it would 
be the qonsciousnesa of not being able to continue it. I would' 
at least have no cause to reproach myself on the retrospect. I 
would not yield till I could exclaim, 

•"—-^Qtuit qxi(B plurima virius 
Es8€y fuit : toto ceriatum est corpore regm. 

If, Sir, I have expressed myself with more emotion thte U 
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consistent with the propriety of debate, the particabr situation 
in which I stand, opposing and contesting the opinions of those^ 
with whom I haye been, on all occasions^ in almost all points, 
fortunate enough to agree, ivill, I trast^ excuse the warmth of 
toy feelings. 

The arguments used by my honourable friend, in support of 
his amendment, may be divided into two classes : The impolicy 
of continuing the war, and the insecurity of peace. One of tha 
arguments which he uses in support of the impolicy of continu* 
iQg the war, is grounded on the recent changes that hare taken 
place in France. My right honourable friend's speech was a 
sufficient answer to that argument. The change that has taken^ 
place in France is only the change of an attachment to a name, 
and not to a substance. Those who have succeeded to the gOTern. 
men since the fall of Robespierre, have succeeded to the same 
sort of goyernment. They adopt the same revolutionary 
i^stem ; and though they have made a more moderate use of 
their power than Robespierre, yet they differ from him only, 
about as much as Robespierre did from Brissot, who incited 
the war against this country. The present government, there- 
fore, deserves no more the name of moderation than that 
established by Brissot and his followers, who committed the 
unproToked aggression against Great Britain. The system of 
the present governors has its root in the same unqualified rights 
of man, the same principles of liberty and equality — prin- 
ciples, by which they flatter the people with the possession of 
the theoretical rights of man, all of which they vitiate and violate 
ia practice.' The mild principles of our government are a 
standing r^roach to theirs, which are as intolerant as the rank.^ 
est popish bigotry. Their pride and ambition lead them not so 
much to conquer, as to carry desolation and destruction into all 
the governments of Europe. Have we any right, therefore, to 
suppose that victory and triumph can product so great a change 
in their detestable principles, or that success is such a corrective 
of all those vicious qualities that pervade their principles and 
their practice? . ^ 
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Do As ^tlemen who now desert the war, expect that a 
peace can be obtained, of such a nature, as has been so well 
described by my honourable friend*? Do they hope for a free 
and useful commerce ? Do they expect that the armies on both 
sides will be disbanded, and the fleets be called home? *Do 
they mean to put an'^end to the traitorous correspondence act ? 
1 believe not. I can easily suppose that those gentlemen who 
liave^ in an early part of the eyening, so decidedly given their 
opinion with respect to the late trials, and who have supposed all 
the persons in this country to be so pure, as not even to be in- 
fected by contact with jacobin principles, would foresee ncy 
danger from a French alliance, and would look forward witii 
•atisfactlon to the consequences of such a measure. But such 
is not the case with jny honourable friends, who even, in such 
an event, talked of the necessity of additional precautions,* 
in order to guard the dignity of the crownj and preserve the 
tranquillity of the country. What then would be the rational 
prospect of atlvantage to this country from a peace with an 
enraged enemy, in which there could exist no confidence on 
either side, but which must necessarily give rise to a state of 
jealousy, suspicion, and conslant armament ? How long would 
this state of trouble or repose last? How will you come to the 
contest when it is renewed ? If you disband your armies, if 
you diminish your force, you will then put an end to that ma- 
chine which, under the two first years of a war, can barely be 
said to have been raised to a point high enough to try the 
strength of the country. Disband your force, and see if the 
same meatos and the same period can raise it again to the same 
point. - You will then be opposed in another war with a dim!, 
nished military power to an enemy, who may have found it 
as difficult to disband his armies, as you would find it difficult 
to collect fresh forces. They will again be prepared to Start. 
%ith-the same gigantic resources, deriving fresh confidence from 
the disposition which you had shewn to peace, and new vigour 

, * Mr.CaxuuDf. • 
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from the interval which had been afforded to hostilities. Bat 
will that be all ? What assistance can yon expect from the con- 
tinental powers, if you dissolve the confederacy ? And can you 
expect to assemble such a confederacy again? Suppose the 
enemy made an attack upon Holland, Prussia, Austria, Spain, 
and the states of Italy^ or all or each of these ; on what grounds^ 
I would ask, could you rouse the spirit, or raise the vigour of 
this country again, when, from a sense of your inferiority, you 
have before given up the contest at a period when the confede- 
racy was at its height? On the event of this night's debate, 
may depend what shall be your future situation with respect t© 
your allies. If you do not now proclaim your weakness, if you 
do not renounce your prospects, you have still great hopes from 
the alliance of Europe. Prussia, Austria, Spain, and the States 
of Italy, are yet in such a situation that their assistance may be 
looked to in carrying on the contest. 

The honourable gentlemen who supported the amendment^ 
disclaimed the language of fear ; they said they knew what 
Great Britain could do, if once it was roused. What then is to 
he inferred from all their former professions ? Is this a businesffy 
in which, after all, we were not serious ? Is this cause, which 
has been admitted to involve not only the most importai\t interests 
of Great Britain, but the safety of Europe, and the order of so* 
ciety, not considered to be of such a nature as requires all the 
energies of the country ? What then is thesgrcatcr necessity to 
which they looked ? what the occasion on which they deemed 
that they could more worthily efiiploy their efforts? If we 
should dissolve the powerful confederacy with which we are now 
united, could we hope again to bring it back at our summons t 
and shall we not, in the case of afresh rupture, be expose4 AlOUt 
to the fury of France, without the smallest prospect of assist- 
ance from any other quarter ? Besides j I think I shall shew 
you that you are desired to relinquish the conflict, at a time 
when all the national and artificial resources of your enemy are 
Terging to a rapid dissolution. 

I must* now take netice of a speculation which has beeflt 
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indulged-^that if you withdraw, France will retam to some 
more moderate system of goyernment. I ask whether we ought 
to put ourselves in such a sitaation of hazard, which, if de* 
cided against us, would involTe us in much greater calamities 
' than we hare yet experienced, and would reduce us to a situ, 
ation in which we should be without means and without re. 
sources ? 

When it is said, therefore, that a peace will ha^e the effect 
to OTcrthrow the gOTernment of France, the proposition is by 
no means clear; the probability is much greater, that the 
persons now at the head of the goyernment, will, in order to 
continue their own power, (and in France, it is to be recol- 
lected, that the continuance of their power is connected with 
that of their liyes, so that, in addition to the incentiyes of 
ambition, they haye the all-powerful motiye of self.preserya. 
tion,) be induced to continue the same system of measures that 
now preyails. Obliged as they would be to recal a numerous 
army from the frontiers, will the troops of whom it was com. 
posed, after haying tasted the sweets of plunder and the licence 
of the field, be contented to return to the peaceful occupations 
of industry ? Will they not, in order to amuse their daring 
spirit, and diyert from themselyes the effects of their turbulence, 
be compelled to find them some employment ? And what is the 
employment to which they will most naturally direct their 
first attention ? They will employ them to crush all the remains 
of courage, loyalty, and piety, that are yet to be found in 
France, and extinguish all that gallant and unhappy party, from 
whose co.operation we may prombe ourselves, at any future 
period, to derive advantage. What else can be expected from 
ihose Moderates, who, though assuming that appellation, have, 
in succeeding to the party of Robespierre, only established 
themselyea on a new throne of terror? Thus the peace 
which is in the present instance proposed, as the means of 
safety, will ultimately only operate to ensure the work of de. 
struction* 
Thisbein^my feeling, my objection to asking for peace is, 
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that peace, under the present circumstancei, is noi desirable^ 
unless you can shew that the pressure is greater than, as I shall 
proTe to you from a comparatiye tiew of the situation and re- 
sources of the two countries, it is. 

But this is but a small part of my objections to the measure. 
My next objection is, that my honourable friend has not told 
us wbat sort of peace we are to-4iave : unless, therefore, they 
state this, I say, that they would reduce us to a gratuitous loss 
of honour, and an unnecessary despair. On thejtind of peace 
we might obtain, I will ask my honourable friend, whether he 
will say that we ought to leare thie Austrian Netherlands in 
the possession of the French ? — He will not say so. 

I have heard it stated in passing, that the ground of war has 
been done away by the Dutch negotiation for peace.' However 
paradoxical it may appear, I assert that the safety of Holland, 
even if she do make p^ce, depends on our being at war ; for 
if both countries were at peace, then France would be left with- 
out restraint. Who that looks to the proceedings of the Con« 
VentioQ, does not $ee that it is their policy, on every occasion, 
to keep up their anrogant and menacing system, and to hold a 
high tone o£ superiority with respect to all other nations ? By 
these means they have contriyed to cherish that spirit of enthu- 
siasm among the people, which has enabled them to make such 
extraordipary exertions, and on which they depend for the 
'continuance of their power. But who, I would ask, will say 
that France will make peace on terms, I will not make- use of 
the word moderation, but of concession, when you make peace 
from a confession of her superiority ? And this naturally leads 
me to an assertion made use of by me during the last session, 
(an assertion not accurately alluded to by an honourable baro« 
i^t*), relative to the decree of the national convention of tjlie 
13th of April, which states, that the preliminary of peace must 
be a recognition of the unity and indivisibility of the republic^ 
•a the terms of equality : — a decree which has neither been re* 

• Sir Richard Hill 
▼OL, u. • r 
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pealed nor modified^ and which, if 7011 make peace daring its 
existence, would sign the dissolution of your parliaments and 
of your present system of citil society. 

Again, I say, that if this were only an ordinary war, and if 
after two years you had gained the West- India, islands as an 
indemnification, and had been con?inced' of the strength of 
jour own resources, and that the means of the enemy were de* 
caying, would you consent to make concessions in order to ob- 
tain peace h You received the West-India colonies into your 
protection ; will you then giye them back to a system, under 
which thpy can hare na protection ? I say we cannot do thfe 
without being conrinced that the further continuance of the war 
could only produce misfortune, misery, and ruin. Will you 
add something more terrific to the colonies than all the horrors 
of that miserable trade which has peopled those miserable co. 
lonies ? ; , 

Before too you made such a surrender, there is another 
question to be considered: no less than whether you would 
afford to the French an unresisted opportunity of working upon 
the unfortunate system that now prevails in that country, and 
introducing their government of anarchy, the horrors of which 
are even more dreadful than those of slavery. To those who 
have in common deplored the miseries of the unfortunate ne« 
groes, it must appear astonishing, that any proposition likely 
to be attended with such consequences, could ever enter in- 
to the mind of my honourable frieiid*. Besides, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain what a wide-spread circle of calamity the 
adoption of this proposition may produce. If once the princi- 
ples of jacobinism should obtain a footing in the French West- 
India islands, could we hope that our own would be safe from 
tlie contagion ? If it has been found scarcely possible to . sfaiit 
out the infection of these principles from the well-tempered, 
and variously blended orders of society which subsist in this 
country, where a principle of subordination cuns through all th« 

• Mr. Wilbcrforcc, 
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raaks of society, and all are united bjr a redprocity of con^ 
nexion and interest, what may be expected to be thdr efifecid 
operating upon the deplorable system pervading in that quarter ? 
It.would be giving up your own colonies speedily to be devoted 
to all the horrors of anarchy and devastation. 

Sach would be the status quo. That the status quo would 
probs^bly not be accepted, I have before argued. Will the 
country, therefore, consign itself, if not to the language^ at 
least to the posture, of supplication? 

With respect to our situation, I have not heard it so fully 
stated as it is my intention to do. Of the last campaign I sha^l 
not be suspected of a wish to conceal the disasters, to deny 
the defeats, or to disallow the bad effects of the wounds in« 
flicted on the two great military powers of Europe. But can 
I forget what the energies and .perseverance of Britons have 
effected in former wars ? Or that constancy from a point of 
honour in greater difficulties has at length produced the object 
at which it aimed ? . ^ 

Wm aiiy man say, that the bare eve^t of military disasters, 
and territories taken, is a fair way of. weighing the resources of 
the belligerent powers? No, not in any wars, and least of all 
in this, as far as it relates to this country. All wars depend 
now on the finances of the nations engaged in them. This ob- 
servation particularly applies^to the present war. The balance 
of territorial acquisitions and pecuniary resources is in our fa^ 
Tour ; and I am "not afraid to assert^ that, putting together what 
hiis been lost in territory and what has been spent in mopey, 
yet with a view to resources, what has been lost by France 
b more in point of permanent value and present means than 
the losses of all the allies composed together. 

■ What, let me ask, are the resources of France? They 
exist by means as extraordinary as the events they have 
brought about — their pecuniary expenses are beyond any thing 
ever known— and, supported by requisition of person, life* 
and property, they depend entirely upon terror — every thing 
that weakens that system, weakens their means, and as tbe 

9% 
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adoption of moderation saps it dn one side, so the persere* 
ranee in attacle cannot but pull it down on the other-r-take 
^rery part of it, one by one, view their expenditure, and then 
see, whether terror is not the instrument by which they batd 
raised their extraordinary supplies, and obtained all. their ub« 
ezampled successes. ^ 

Let us enter into a yiew of the actual expenditure of 
France. This expenditure, since the revolution, has amount, 
ed to the enormous sum of four hundred and eighty millions, 
spent since the commencement of the. war. Three hundred 
and twenty millions have been the price of the efforts that have 
enabled them to wrest from the allies those territories, which 
are now in their possession. What your expenses have beeiv 
during the same period, I need not state. I ask now, whether it 
l&Jtkely that France will see you exhausted first? I think not. 
But it may be said, that what the French have spent, proves 
what they can spend. To this I reply, have they been enabled 
to bear this expenditure, by the increase of their revenue, or 
by any of the ordinarj^ means of France? No: but by the 
creation of an unlimited- paper credit. I desire gentlemen to 
look at all the debates of the national conyention, and they 
will find that all the deputies agree in this point — that they can. 
not increase the emission of the pa))er.money without ruin, 
and that the miseries arising from this system, aggravate all the 
calamities of the country. Many persons at first imagined that 
assignats must have stopped early in 1793. The fact undoubt. 
ediy was, that, previously to that period, it was thought the 
emission was greater than France could bear, and that no fur. 
ther creation could take place without producing a depreciation 
on the value of assignats, .and an immoderate increase in the 
price of provisions. The whole circulating medium of France 
at the highest, was 90,000,000 sterling. In August 1793, as. 
signats existed to the amount of ,140 millions; commerce 
was then declining; agriculture was discouraged; population 
checked; a forced loan of. 40 millions 'was adopted on tlie 
idea, that to the amount of .130 millions thejr could not main. 
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tain assignats in drculation; as early as May or Juiicj assig- 
nats hail lost nearly half their ralae. A louis in specie soon " 
afterwards produced 144 livres ; then it was that the system of 
terror commenced, and that a system of credit was begun^ 
which had its foundation in fear. 

It may be asked, could any man have imagined that such a, 
plan would hare been resorted to? That it was resorted to— 
that it succeeded, has been proved. Let us look to the prin- 
ciples of it. There was a law which compelled every' man to 
take at' par, that which was worth only one sixth of the sum 
for which it was taken: a law for the maximum of the price of 
all commodities : a law by which no person was permitted to 
renounce his -oecupation, under the penalty of twenty years 
imprisonment. But you will tell me, tliat this proves how 
Twlimited the powers and resources of the French are. My re- 
ply is, that such a system could neither be undertaken nor suc- 
ceed but by means which could not last. I will not detain you 
by detail, but merely mention the other means of terror : the 
constant activity of the guillotine ; th^ ferocious despotism of 
the deputies on missions. In addition tp all the other engines 
of torture, Cambon, the. mouth of the convention in matters 
of finance, tells us, that, in every district, there were revolu- 
tionary eoinmittees to watch the execution of the decrees of 
the convention, and to enable the convention to seize the spoil 
of the people ; the pay of these committees amounted anno* 
ally to 26 millions sterliug. I say this staudifig army of revo- 
lutionary committees is a mean adequate to produce so mighty . 
an end. 

Let us add now a new creation of assignats of 130 millions, 
which increased the total to 26*0 millions^ Will any man say 
that though the system of terror is done away, the effects can 
remain ? When the system of terror was'at an end, the ftiaxi* 
mum ceased to be observed : assignats were then converted into 
money, and hence the discount became enormous.. The fall of 
Roberspierre took place in Jnly ; three months afterwards, the 
discount was 3.4th8 per cent, or 75 on the 100. I have cventhfi 
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aatbority of Tallien foe saying that the French cannot maintain 
their assignats, without contracting their expenses and diminish, 
ing their forces. And it should be recollected this has been 
their only resource. Is it then too much to say, their resources 
are nearly at an end ? It is this unlimited power which the 
French convention hare assumed to purchase or to seize all pro. 
perty, as suited their purposes, that accounts for the stupend^ 
ous scale of operations which they have been able to pursue. 
This circumstance completeljir solves the ph^omenon, which 
otherwise would appear so inexplicable, and is adequate to all 
those miraculous effects which have attended the progress of the 
French revolution, and which seemed to baffle all reasoning, a& 
much as they have exceeded all human expectation. In all these 
circumstinces we have sufficient inducements to oari'y on the 
war, if not with the certainty of faith, yet at least with tb& 
confidence of expectation ; — a war, the immediate termination 
of which must be attended with certiun evil, and the prosecu- 
tion of which, under the present circumstances, is at least not 
without gr^at probable hope. 

If we look to the situation of France, they are now attempt* 
ing to have recourse io a milder and more moderate system, — ^ 
system which will only deprive them of those prodigious ener* 
gies, which they have hitherto exerted with such astoilfehing ef* 
feet ; but they no longer indeed possess the same means, and 
cannot therefore be expected to display the same exertions. Will 
it be possible for them all at once to restore the farmer to the 
occupations of agriculture, an^ the merchaqt to the pursuits of 
commerce, and to replace, in an instant, the devastations of 
war and plunder, by the arts of peace, and the exertions of 
industry ? It will require years of tranquillity .to restore them 
to the enjoyment of those ordinary resources, which they pos. 
sessed previous to the commencement of the present destructive 
war— resources which they can no longer employ. For even 
could it be supposed that Robcrspicrre were raised from the 
dead, they would no longer be qualified to display the same 
energies which, under his administration, were called forth by 
5 
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the inflnenee of a system of terror '; the means by which these 
exertions haye been supplied are now exhausted. Where can 
they possibly resort for fresh supplies'? Can it be supposed, 
that when the forced loan failed at the time it was attempted, it 
can again be tried and succeed in a time much more unfaroura* 
ble to it, when the system of terror is almost dissolved ? 

The question then is — have we, under the present cir^'um. 
stances, the prospect of, bdng able to bring as great a force into 
the field, as will require from the French the same degree of 
exertion which has been necessary in the former campaigns? 
Even let it be supposed that Holland should fall, and that cir. 
comstances should be such that we can no longer look tor aSm 
sistance from the court of Berlin, yet I see no reason to believe 
thaf, in the next campaign, we cannot increase the British 
forces on the continent to an amount that shall nearly supply 
the deficiency of Prussian troops, abd act with more effect. 
Other powers look with attention and anxiety on this night's 
debate. If you afford to those powers the means of making 
large exertions, you will oblige France to make efforts to which 
she is now unequal. If you act with spirit, I see no reason, 
why the powers of Italy and Spain may not make a diversion, 
and thereby accomplish the important purpose I have, before 
stated>-a purpose, in the accomplishment of which, the happi. 
ness, almost the existence, of Europe entirely rests ? 

The sunendment wasTejected ; 

Ayes 73 

Noes.^.*.^... 246 

and the 6rigiaal address was then agreed to.* 



January 26, 1793. 

On a motion by Mr. Grey, <« That it is the opinion of this House, that the 
existence of the present government of France ought not to be considered as 
precluding, at this time, a negociation for peace,** — 

Mr. FiTT expressed himself extremely desirous of taking the 
earliest opportunity to deliver his sentiments oii the present im« 
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portani question. Before, however, he staied the gronnds of 
his objection to the resolutioti movecTbj the honourable geotie- 
man, and before he proposed the amendment, which he meant 
to sQbmit to the house, he was anxious that they might be fully 
in possession, both of the repeated declarations of his Majesty^ 
and the sentiments that had been expressed by parliament on for^ 
mer occasions. For this purpose, he desired the clerk to read a 
passage from his Majesty's speech on the. 2 1st of January, 1794, 
and the answer of the house ; and likewise part of the declara^ 
tion of the 99th of October, 1793 ; and the declaration of tho 
SOth of November, 1793, at Toulon. [They were accordingly 
read.] 

He would take the liberty, in the course of what he had iot 
oifpr to the house, to contend, that there was nothing at present 
in the situation of the country, or of Europe, which ought to 
induce the house to depart from the sentiments recorded in those 
declarations ; from the sentiments expressed from the throne ; 
and from those sentiments which had received the approbation 
of parliament. He would contend that the motion that had 
been made was directly inconsistent with those principles, and 
he would farther contend, that, whatever there wai% in the pre-, 
sent situation of the country, it called on the house, instead of 
acceding to the honourable gentleman's motion, to shew to our 
enemies and to the vrorid, that we did not shrink from those 
sober and rational principles which we had uniformly main^ 
tained. With that view, he thought it right in the outset to. 
mention the precise nature and terms of the amendment he meant 
to propose, which was as follows : 

" That, under the present circumstances, this hquse feels itself 
called upon to declare its determination firrtly and steadily to 
support his Majesty in t^e vigorous prosecution of the present 
just and necessary war, as affording^ at this time, the only rea- 
sonable expectation of permanent security and peace to this 
country : and that, for the attainment of these objects, this, 
house relics, with equal confidence, on his Majesty's intention 
to employ vigorously the force ^nd resources of the country, ii^ 
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support of its essentiat interests ; and on the desire uniformly 
manifested by his Majesty, to effect a pacification on just and 
honourable grounds with any goTernment in France, under «hat« 
ever form, which shall appear capable of maintaining the accus. 
tomed Illations of peace and amity with other countries." 

He begged to refer the house to the authentic declarations of 
parliament and of the crown on this subject,^ from which it 
clearly appear^, that his Majesty from the throne had avowed 
sentiments which they themselves had also stated in speeches in 
that house, and which he believed, to a greater or less extent, 
had been adopted by every man in that house and in the country,, 
namely, that it would be a desirable issue of the present state of 
things, to see the re-establishment of some government in the 
form of a monarchy in France. His Majesty had declared hi^ 
desire to co-operate with those who were willing to eSott that 
le. establishment. That nothing was more justifiable, and, under 
the present circumstances, would be more political, than to di- 
rect the efforts of this country to avail itself of any opening in 
that country, if any there was, to fadlitate the re- establishment 
of some monarchic^,! government, was plain, obvious, and ex. 
pllcit : on the other hand, it was equally qjear, that his Majes- 
ty's sentiments and the language of parliament were not ^ to be 
tried by doubtful constructions or . plausible' misrepresentations, 
bat by the most solemn written documents. 

In fact, the restoration of monarchy, upon the old principles, 
had never been stated by his Majesty, by government, or by 
parliament, as a^i/ie qudrion^ as preparatory to peace. Not only 
so, but it had neter been stated, that any one specific and par* 
ttcular form of government was deemed on our part necessary, 
before we could negociate for peace. It had been stated, that 
bis Majesty had no desire to interfere in the internal afitairs of 
France; and as long as that country had* abstained from inter- 
fering with the government of other nations, till a direct and 
absolute aggression had been made on this country, and till hos- 
tilities had been actually commenced, his Majesty adhered strictly 
%o that declaration, and abstained from any such interference. 
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When that interference took place, which was agreeable to eferjr 
experience and practice of the world, and justifiably on erery 
plain principle of the law of nations, his Majestj still restrained 
himself to that degreiD of interference which was necessary for 
his otirn security and that of Europe* When his Majesty felt 
himself under the necessity of looking at the goyemment of 
France, he looked at it certainly not without a wish which must 
naturally arise in erery generous heart, that it might be adapted 
for the prosperity and happiness of those who were to live under 
it. But with a view to negociation and to peace, his Majesty 
did not look at it with that view, or for thtit purpose. He could 
only look at it for English views and for English purposes, to 
see whether it held out the solid grounds of treating, with any 
degree of reasonable security, for the performance of engage-: 
ments that usually subsisted, and was to be found in the existing 
system of the difierent powers of Europe, without being liable to 
that new and unexampled order of things, that state of anarchy 
and confusion, which had for .years existed in France. That 
haying been the true measure and extent of the declarations made 
by his Majesty and by parliament, he conceived that no man in* 
that house, on looking back to them, would wish he had not 
made those declarations ; that no man would feel they were not 
made on 'just principles, or that they did not arise from a fair 
view of the circumstances and necessity of the case. He had 
endeavoured to state his amendment almost in'the very form of 
his Majesty's declarations^ The honourable gentlemen on the 
other side of the house were of opinion, that in no case the form 
of government in another country ought to be 'considered as hav. 
ing any influence on the security of a treaty, but that we ought 
only to look to the terms and conditions of the treaty, without 
regarding the power, the authority, the character, the nature, 
and circi^mstances, of the governmeut that made it, or the state 
of that government. To that doctrine, however, he could never 
assent. -He must contend, that every nation at war with another, 
ought not to treat for pedce with the government that could not 
give security. He was not ready therefore, to treat with the 
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present goveniment of France ; nor with any government, under 
any circumstances, or at any time, bat sucb as should appear 
capable of maintaining the accustomed forms of peace and amity 
vith other nations. 

That the situation of France, since the commencement of the 
present war, had been such, that there did not exist in that coun- 
try a government capable of msuntaining with other nations the 
accustomed relations he had stated ; — that it was in a situation 
in which no security that could be gifen to a peace, made it pre. 
ferabie to the continuing of a difficult and hazardous war, was a 
proposition which he was perfectly prepared, to maintain. It was 
a proposition that had been miuntained again and again in that 
house, and by sqme of the gentleman who now seemed to think 
that treaty ought to be attempted. He conceived, as it appeared 
on the face of the argument of that day, that the honourable 
moTer and others could not expect any considerable part of the 
house to agree with them, either in their principles or their con- 
clusions. They set out with observing, that the war was not a 
war originating in aggression on the part of France, and that we 
had not that 4)roof of the hostile intentions of France towards 
this country,- which would demonstrate that the war was just and* 
necessary in its origin. It had, as he had just observed that day, 
been denied that the war commenced by aggression on the part 
of France : but that in fact it had originated with this country. 
To sucb an assertion neither he, nor those who had acted with 
him, could accede, without sacrificing e?ery principle upon 
which they had hitherto called for and received the zealous 
. and uniform support of the country. But that was not all. Tho 
honourable mover, and those who supported him, must contend, 
that throughout the whole of the French revolution, from tht 
very commencement of it, during the reigns of the two tyrants, 
Bnssot and Robcrspierre, as well as under the present system of 
-moderatisro, there was no one period in what was falsely termed 
the republican government, even in the most bloody part of the 
reign of Robespierre, when there was no one pause of anarchy 
and confusion, even wHen that go? er Jient was supported by tcr* 
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ror, and declared to be supported by enthusiasm, at the moment 
ivhen the system of terror was working its own destructibn— 
there was no one period in which the goyernment of France did 
not possess suilicient stability or authority founded on a perma« 
nent basis, in which it did not possess a sufficient community of 
interest with the people, a sufficient interest in the lieairts of the 
people, a sufficient guard for its own engagements, suifident 
power, sufficient moderation of sentiment, to afford this country^ 
a rational prospect of security. 

From the beginning of the war to that moment, snpposiftg 
the terms of peace could be settled, we were not, accordii^ to 
the honourable mover, and those who agreed with him, to con* 
sider our security as affected by the internal situation of France. 
The house had not said so: the house had said directly the 
reverse j and he hoped. ^ the house, would say the same things 
again. Every man in the house and in the country must be 
satisfied that, in the termination of erery war, there were two 
objects, reparation and sec^urity ; but the great object was secu« 
rity. Reparation was only an auxiliary, only a subordinate 
object. Would any man tell him that a nation lika France, put 
into a situation perfectly new, into a situation directly the re^ 
. irerse'of ^11 the existing governments on earth, destroying the 
foundations and the bonds of all political society, breaking 
down the distinction of all ranks, and subverting the s^urity of 
property ; a government pretending to put a whole nation into, 
a situation of pretended equality, an equality contrary tQ the 
physical equality of men — would any man tell hi^i, that we 
ought to make peace with a government constructed upon such 
principles, which had attempted, by every means 4n its power, 
to molest its neighbours, to impoverish fnd distress itself; to 
propagate its pernicious principles ; to make converts ; aad to 
hold out the means of seducing other nations ; and that had 
followed that up by ,open and direct acts of aggression, by « 
positive Violation of treaties ; and, lastly, by an open declara- 
tion of war I This country scrupulously' and religiously ob- 
served a neutrality, while it could hope, or have a reasonable 
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prospect, that the mischiefs of the French reyblutian would be 
conQoed within their own territories. We s remained passive 
spectators of the conduct of France, until the yery moment 
that we^ against onr will, were forced into the contest. And 
would any man say that it was rational, under any circum- 
stances, to attempt to negociate a peace without taking into con« 
sidcration the idea of security, the attainment of which, as 
already obserred, was the great and primary object of every 
war ? 'The whole question was narrowed to a single and a plain 
point ; war being at all times one of the greatest of human evils, 
and never to be tolerated qn any other grounds than that the 
evils of war were less painful, upon the whole, than the dangers 
attending an insecure and dishononrable peace. The whole 
question, from time to time^ since the commfsncemenl; of hostili* 
ties, resolved itself into a comparison of these two evils. They 
must not impiously imagine they could explore the secrets of 
Providence, and define the precise point to which the fortune of 
war might com pel them ; that would be, to arrogate more than 
belongs to human wisdom, and, like other, presumptions, must 
terminate in error and disappointment. They must proceed on 
general principles, .which he could fairly describe. For the ap.. 
plication arising from the circumstances, he must refer to the 
wisdom, of parliament. The general principle he had stated was, 
that they ought not to regard the particular Jorm of the govern, 
ment, but to look to the whole, to all the circumstances, 
whether it was or was not a government.that could give them a 
reasonable degree of security. 

The immediate question between the honourable mover and 
him was, whether the present circumstances of the interj;ial 
state and government of France did or did not afford a pro. 
spect of sufficient security for a peace, so as to make it wise on 
the part of this country to n^ociate it ? That was a question 
of infinite importance. It was, whether the government of 
France was such, at that moment, as to hold out that degree 
of reasonable security from uny treaty of peace which might 
be concluded^ as to make it, under all the present circum. 
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stances, preferable to the rigorous prosecution of the war ? 
What did they naturally look to in the state of any country, 
but to the manner in which they performed their engage. 
ments ! They looked to their stability — to their apparent 
authority — and to tlie reliance they could place in their pacifio 
dispositions. He would not dwell on these circumstances. 
Let them recollect what had been generated under that system, 
and those principles that were now prevalent in France. 
They had seen them producing and exhibiting, hitherto, not 
a government, but a succession and series of revolutions, for 
that was the proper situation in which^France had stood since 
the commencement of the present war. The terror of this 
revolution had been suspended a little more than six months. 
They had seen the reign and fall of Brissot ; they had seen 
the reign and fall of Roberspierre ; and they now saw the 
prevalence of a system that was called moderatism. They 
had to recollect that gentlemen on the other side of the bouse 
held out to them the same sort of arguments for entering 
into a treaty with France, almost on the extinction of , these 
two tyrants. Arguments were then produced of the stability 
of the government ; and they now saw what was the ground 
of security, and how much they ought to depend on such ar« 
guments. But he did not wish to rest the question solely on 
the gronnd of so many successive changes, but whether the 
manner in which they had cried up the soverdgnty of the 
people, whether the manner in which the pride and passions 
of the populace had been erected into the criterion and rule 
of government, afforded any rational ground of security to 
any peace that could possibly be made. If that was not so, 
what were the particular grounds of permanence now existing 
in France, that ought to give us dependence on its stability 
more than formerly, in the time of Brissot and Roberspierre ? 
The mere question of moderatism would net be sufficient for 
that purpose. Though there was some relaxation of the se- 
verity and terror of former times, that would not be suffi* 
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cient. It was a moderaiion which arose only from comparison. 
The system of rerolutionary tribunals was not Taried. That 
great leading article, on which the happiness of the people so 
materially depended, was not essentially yaried, whatever it 
might be in mode or degree. He said he would not tire the 
house on that subject, but examine %rhat were the leading 
points to which they ought to turn their attention. Some of 
them had been enumerated by a noble friend of his *j at the 
beginning of last session, with a force of language and of ar^ 
gument which, had made too strong an impression upon the 
minds of those who heard him to be readily forgotten. He 
had then most dearly shewed the influence of public opinion, 
as unfavourable to the permanence of the goyernment, and 
paving the way for its desctruction. He said he mentioned this 
for the purpose of shewing, that when the power of Robers. 
pierre was at its height, it Was understood, by the other sidd 
of the hou^e, as a powerful argument of the great stability of 
the government. That tylrant pojssessed the greatest degree of 
power and terror that ever existed ; whereas the present 
rulers of France, being disarmed of that force, had only the 
chance of being supported by the opinion of the people. 
Look at the manner in which the revenue was at present col- 
lected in France. Did the present gOTemn^ent recommend itself 
by the greater moderation of the means it used ? ' WitJiin a 
litde more than a year and a'half, the confiscations that took 
place in that devoted country, and which were the resources of 
the present government, exceeded three hundred millions 
sterling! That was the amount of the confiscations from 
May 1793, to the month of ]\lay last. And these confisca- 
tions were founded -on what ?«— Upon that which would be 
looked upon by a British 'house of commons, and by this 
country in gejieral, with horror. That immense sum did not 
arise from seizing the fortunes of exiled nobles and emigrants, 
but from confiscations made long after. They had seized as 

* Lord ]M[onijigton* 
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forfeitares the property of all persons who remained in the 
country, but who were possessed of landed estates, and had 
fhewn the smallest dislike to th^ reTolution. Having ejiiled 
the whole nobility and great landed proprietors in the course 
of a year and a half, they had, after that, collected (hat great 
sum. Whether the charge of guilt, upon whiqh that coafisca. 
tion had been grounded, had been falsely or truly applied, it 
equally made for his argument. In one view, it furnished the 
strongest proof of oppression in consequence of the system of 
terror; and if it was considered in another yiew, it was an in. 
contcstible proof of the division of the sentiments of the peo- 
ple of France, which contradicted the observations of the 
lionourable mover, who talked in such strong terms of that 
united people, although three hundred millions sterling were 
wrested ^rom those persons who did not admire th^ principles of 
the revolution. Taken in the other view, it might be consider, 
ed as the fruits of the bloody massacres that took place under 
the dominion of Roberspierre. It would appear then, what 
weight was due to the assertion, that all the French were uni- 
ted in one cause, when the great resources by which they had 
been able Ui carry on the war, had been derived almost entirely 
from' the fund of confiscation and proscription, and bad been 
the fruits and harvest of the bloody massacres , which had 
marked the different periods of their revolution, and ponsisted 
of that h^^i'^m^ on- their professed detestation of which they 
built their power, and by the destruction of which alone, they 
attempted to support it, and acquire the confidence, afiectioi!, 
and good-will of the country. If these had hitherto formed 
its principal resources, in renouncing the system of Roberspierre, 
the present government had crippled their power of action, and 
deprived themselves -of the means of exertion. 

Mr. Pitt next called the attention of the house to the 
state of the agriculture, and commerce of France. He said 
he wished to describe the present state of the agriculture and 
commerce of that country, not from any reports which the 
honourable mover might suppose had come to his hands from . 
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those who were friendly to him : his reporters were certainly 
not persons immediately dependant on him, or those who had 
any good-will towards him. They, were the members of the 
national convention of France> who made reports to that as- 
sembly from the several committees. According to those re. 
ports, their agriculture was extinguished ; their commerce anni^ 
lilated. That was the situation in which France stood. They 
iad declared they. were willing to re-auimate commerce: but 
the present actual situation of the country was such as he had 
described. See whether, in fact, they had aftbrded any relief, 
to commerce, and to the agriculture of the country, and whe- 
ther tliey had any just title to the lore ind affection of the 
bulk of the people. 

He next adverted io the state of justice in the country. 
All sanguinary cruelties had been committed through the me- 
dium of rcTolutionary tribunals: and though they were less 
cruel under the present gOTerhment^ they were only so by 
comparison with the former syistem, properly denominated the 
system of terror. * 

He desired the house io look at the state of religion in 
Franbe, and asked them if they would willingly treat with a 
nation of atheists. He did not wish tOs consider them in that 
point of yiew. God forbid, that we should look on the body 
of the people of France as atheists, whatever might be the 
case with some individuals! It was not possible that a whole 
nation; in so short a time, should have renounced the religion 
of their fathers, forgotten all the principles in which they had 
been^ educated, extinguished the feelings of nature, and sub- 
fitted the workings of conscience^ To the larger proportion of 
the mass, there could not be a heavier burden- than to be 
deprived of the exercise of that religion, and to be deprived 
of it in a country .that called itbeK a land of liberty, and 
which set out on the principles of toleration, in a country 
which supposed itself to enjoy more than human liberty ; and 
yet, under the present moderate government, he believed a 
proposition had been made, to solemnize the Christian reli- 

tOX. II. fe 
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gion; when the conTentioii passed to the order of the day, 
propoidng forthwith to establish a plan of decadal pagan festi. 
▼als, and accopapanied by a declaration, that all the priests 
should be detained in prison till that new religion was estab- 
lished. Although the present conrention of France profess 
ioliare renounced the crimes and cruelties of their predeces- 
sors, yet, since they had been ra a state of pure innocence, 
had there been more apparent unanimity among tiiose in 
whom the present gOTernment subsisted? On the contrary, 
* there nerer'had been stronger instances of opposition, distrac- 
tion and confusion. They were continually recriminating 
on each other the guilt of those rery crttelties he had been 
stating. Did he say then that the present system of goTem- 
ment in France must necessarily fall ? He said no such thing. 
Did he then say that the present rulers of France might not ex. 
tricate themselres in some degree from that abuse, and follow 
a more just and prudent lipe ; and that they might not gnu 
dually, draw a yeil over former seTerlties, by which, if they 
could not gain tile good opinion and confidence of others,, 
they might at least obtain their acquiescence I They certainly 
might. Had -that time arrired ? Undoubtedly it had not* 
But if such a change should take place, and such an order of 
things should arrire, through whaterer road, and by whatcfer 
means, if they gare to their goremment that stability ^and 
that authority which might afford grounds, not of certainty, 
but of moral probability (by which human affairs must be con« 
ducted) that we might treat for peace with security, then wonM 
be the proper time to negociate ; but we ought in prudence to 
wait the retur^ of such circumstances as would afford us a pro- 
bability of treating with success. So much on that part. of 
the subject* 

Supposing, however, fhaf he did not 4ook to the chance of 
a change, the next thing was, what assurance had we of the / 
Jiacific disposition of the present national conrention of 
Prance toward this country? We had reasons, Tennded on 
probability, to infer that they e^j^ertiOned a tjnrit of JiosliIil)r 
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to all Tegalar goTernments, and most of all to the gOTeni* 
inent of Great Britain. If they had any reason to believe 
that the coiiTention of Prance were disposed to peace, must 
lie not infer that they were disposed to it, because they thought 
ft would most probably tend to their advantage, and to our 
ruin? TiR there was Satisfactory evidence that their spirit of 
hostility to other . nations was destroyed, he saw. probable 
ground) in the very nature of their system, that they must. 
persevevQ in that hostility, till they ceased to act upon it« 
. They looked upon their own government as -the only lawful 
government in the world, and regarded the governments of 
all other i^ations as usurpation. Such was the ground on 
which they had undertaken ^e war. Did France make any 
professions of peace. Or did she shew any dispositions for peace^ 
t>at as she f\plt herself vrearied of the war, and as she found 
herself involved in difficulties? The national convention had 
said plainly thi^ desired a partial peace, because so extensive 
a war they foui|d themselves unequal to prosecute. They had 
professed they 4^ired peace witii some of the powers, in or- 
der to ruin mpre securely those against whom ihey wished 
still to carry on the war; and he might add, afterwards to ruin 
those with whom now they professed to be willing to treat 
for peace. They Would make a distinction in makit^g peac6. 
Their moderation was reserved for Holland^ their vindictive 
principles fou Great Britain. Could such dispositions eith^ 
give security to peace, or render it of long continuance. 

It had been stated, that the decree of the 1 9th of November 
had been repealed^ and that therefore the French no longed 
aspired at interfering with the internal government of other, 
countries. In April 1793, they had enacted something on 
the subject of peace. They enteted that the penalty of death 
should be Inflicted on any person who should propose peace 
with any country, unless tiiat country acknowledged the 
French republic, one and indivisible, founded on the princi. 
pies of liberty and equality. They were not mei^ly. satisfied 
with a partial acknowledgment de /acto ; they required an ac. 

o2 
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]LOOwIedgment dejure. He wished to know,, if these principles 
were once recognized as the legitimate foundation of gOTcmr 
vent, whether they would not be uni?ersal in their applica* 
tion ? Could these principles be. excluded from other nations ? 
And if they could not, would they not amount to a confes- 
sion of tlie. usurpation and injustice of every other govern- 
ment? If they were to treat for peace with France, they 
knew one of the things thai must be preparatory to it, and 
that was, that they would acknowledge what they had hitherto 
denied. They must acknowledge those principles which con- 
demned the usurpation of all the other governments, and de- 
nied the very power they were exercising. Such was the 
preliminary that must precede a proposal to treat; and what 
next would happen if peace was obtained? — Leaving out all 
consideration of the terms of it, which might be expected to 
be high in proportion to their acquisition of territory. Did 
they lebk at the situation in which they would lay open this 
country to all the emissaries of France? In proportion to 
the success of France, those principles had grown more bold 
in this, and in every other country. Thqy had increased in 
activity and means of resistance. Were they to give up those 
safeguards which had been lately thrown round the constitu. 
lion ; and were they to follow the advice of the other side of 
the house by having recourse to the universal loyalty of the 
people of England ? Did gentlemen think that we ran no risk 
of serious internal dangers by rcTiving and rekindling the 
embers of that faction in this country, which the .other side 
of the house had supposed were now totally extinguished? 
Peace obtained under such circumstances, could not be stated 
with confidence as to its permanence, and« tlierefore, if it 
-w^e to be obtained, we must remain in a state of vigilant 
jealousy and never-cea^ing suspicion. In that state, what sort 
of peace could we enjoy? — Could si^ch a state possibly be 
preferable to war ? — Would, they not, then give up those ad. 
vantages they enjoyed ? Were the country to disarm, few, he 
suppose, would be inclined to approve of that alternative ; 
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on the other hand, they could not remain armed without gir. 
ing upy in a certain degree, that pitch of force, to 'wrhtch they 
had brought the exertions of the country, and retaining an 
establishment burthensorae to peace, and inefTectHal to war. 
It was impossible for aijy human being, in the present circum- 
stances, to suppose a state of. settled peace ; it must be a 
state of watching each other, - of inquietude, of distrust, merely 
;i short truce, a state of partiOjl inactiyity and interrupted re- 
pose. In such a peace there could be no security ; it was ex- 
posed to so much hazard, doubt, and danger, that no man 
could possibly look to it, except the exhausted state of our re- 
sources was such as to exclude the possibility of further exer- 
tion. The question was not the option between peace and war, 
but the option of war utider considerable diiiiculties, with great 
means and resources, or peace without security. 

He said he should be ashamed to go over the means of our 
resources ; but as that object had been touched on by the ho. 
Dourable gentleman who had introduced the question, he must 
say a few words on the relatire situation of the two countries; 
The foundation of the argument of the honourable meter was^ 
that the resources of France were of so extraordinary a na- 
ture, that they were such as the other nations of Europe 
could not bear, but France, having borne them for so many 
years, could do that* which other nations could not do — and 
that they were therefore bound to suppose that the resources 
of France were superior to those 6f this country, which had 
expended so many millions without haying had any effect oa 
the revenue, commerce, and manufactures of the country, 
without means that were equal to the pressure sustained in 
other wars where- this country had carried them on 'success- 
fully. The honourable gentleman, who swept off millions 
from the expenditure of France, had added them with as rude 
a hand to the account of this country ; he had said, if we were 
to make pcaee at that moment, the expense would be seventy 
millions sterling, and the extra expenses would be calculated 
moderately at fifty million's sterling. How much the honour. 
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able gentleman allowed for wiading up ezpenses he knew 
not, but they were certainly large. Without taking in the 
expensed of the present year of 220,000 men, including the 
regular army and militia, aiid the rote of 100,000 seamen, 
to the best of his recollection, — taking the expenseo^of the 
year 1793 and of 1794 up to the end of last December, the 
sum was about tweDty»f}?e millions sterling, and theru was a 
capital t6 be created, of somewhat more than thirty millions. 
This point was not tery closely connected with the question, 
but he had corrected the statement of the honourable gentle- 
man, who wished to shew we were no longer able to carry on 
the war, though he could not prore the least defalcation in 
the revenue of the country, or a diminution of the public cre- 
dit. To what was that sum to be opposed on the part of France? 
To 260 millions sterling, which that country had expended 
during the last two years. Would any man say that France 
could afford to spend 260 millions sterling, of which the in- 
habitants had been plundered, better than Great Britain? 
That immense sum had been collected in France by force 
and terror, and had been attended by effects admitted by 
tfaemselres to produce the desolatiou of the interior of the 
country, the extinction of agriculture^ the rqin of their re- 
sources, the subversion of all the means of profitable industry, 
and the annihilation of every branch of commerce, besides 
the collateral circumstance of the system of assignats, which 
he had mentioned on a farmer day. He said, on a former 
day he had made the expenses of the French republic amount 
to 480 millions sterling, which the honourable gentleman who 
had made the motion said was exaggerated by 120 millions. 
But the honourable gentleman had begi^n his calculations twq 
years Uiter than he, which was the reason of that difference. 
The assignats, which were formerly near par, were now about 
85 per cent, below it. That the house might not mistake him^ 
they were not worth 85/. per cent, but only 15/. per cent. And 
therefore he repeated his former assertion, that there was a nu 
pid and a progressive decay iu the internal resources of France. 

4 
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It had been stated, that he had year after year represented the 
resoarces of France to be in a rapid state of decline. The first 
year of the war cost France l6o millions, which produced a 
rapid and progressive decay in the state of their finances ; and 
was there any thing ridiculous in supposing those resources to 
be still in a progressive state of decay, after they had expended^ 
daring the last campaign, another ^160 millions sterliog ? 

The honourable gentleman * who seconded the motion, in the 
longest simile he had ever heard, observed^ that the resources' of 
America were declining for three years together. But would 
any man say that the features of that war bore any resemblance 
to those of the present, which marked the calamities of France ? 
It had been observed, that the ^French were making great exer- 
tions, and that therefore it was unjust to say &eir resources were 
at all decayed. But the question was, whether those great ez« 
ertions ought not to be considered as a proof of the decay of the 
resources of the country ? Would any man tell him that the 
internal state of the country would not be affected by a conti- 
nued and extraordinary supply of tiie nerves and sinews of war? 
The honourable gentleman who made the motion^ had stated 
that the French had extended their conq-uests from Gibraltar 
to the Baltic. But no brOliant success, no acquisition of ter. 
ritory, was sufficient to, compensate this internal decay of re* 
sources. The wide difference, in point of resources, was as 
important tp the fate of ev&pires and the lot of kingdoms, a^ new 
conqnest; and the balance there w4B as much in our favour, as 
the acquisition of territory was against o^er countries, apd in 
favour of Prance. 

There were many other points on which he wished tP touch, 
but would not discuss them at length. One or two observationa 
he could not help stating. It had beea asked, what force had 
we to oppose to that of Prance 2 He a^isweced, an increased 
force on the part of this country. The convention had said that 
their forces must be contracted: their efforts mujst thenefore b# 

• Mr. W. SmitH. ' ' 
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exhausted- Besides the exertions by sea and land which had 

y» • • • •' . -r I 

been made by this country, it would probably depend on the 
resolution and firmness of that house, whether the emperor might 
not be enabled to bring such a piilitary force into the field, as 
would render an extent of exertion necessary on the part of 
France, of which they had declared themselves incapable. It 
was said, do you expect to conquer France ? do you expect a 
counter-revolution I When do you intend to march to Paris ? 
If such was at one time our success iix France, that the conren- 
tion were put in imminent fear of the coihbined armies pene- 
trating to Paris, it was not very extraordinary that his honourable 
friend* at London should allow himself to entertain ' a degree 
of hope of the possibility of that event. By a mode of arguing, 
not unusnal with geatlcmen on the other side, whose practice 
it frequently was, first to state positions in order that they after- 
wards might combat them, ministers had been charged with look- 
ing to the conquest of France. They had never held out any 
such object; they had only professed their hope of making such 
^n impression upon the interior of that country as might lead to 
?L secure and stable peace; and of being able, by the assistance 
of those well-disposed persons who were enemies to the present 
system, to establish a government honourable to them and safe 
to ourselves. If a change had taken place in the government of 
France, which rendered it more expedient for us to treat in the 
present than at a former period, he wo,uld ask, if nothing had 
, been gained ? We w^ere now in a situation less remote from that 
iti which we might be able to treat with security. It had been 
urged, that we ought to have let France alone. What was the 
consequence of neutrality but to produce aggression? But now 
that war had been two years carried on, the detestal?le system 
of their government had subsided into a state of less flagrant 
atrocity. It had been said that all France, to a man, was united 
fpr a republic. What was meant hy the phrase of a republic } 
Was it merely^ name at the top of a sheet of paper ? Was their 

* Mr.Jcnkinson. 
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desire of a republic to be gathered from their submission to the 
tyranny of Robespierre ? Was their unanimity to be inferred 
from the numerous proscriptions and massacres of federalists 
and royalists ? 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to recapitulate the general grounds on 
which he had opposed the original resolution, and the motives 
from which he had been induced to bring forward the amend- 
ment, which he had read, and should conclude with moving. - 
Peace! Peace was not obstructed by any form of government;' 
hnt by a consideration of the mtemal circtHnstances of France. 
He remarked that there had been great intsconstructions and 
misrconceptions with respect to what he had stated on formct 
occasions to be his sentiments, as to the re*estab]ishreent> of 
monarchy, which he by no means wished to be considered as a 
sine qud non to the attainment of peace, ^nd therofdre he had not 
contented himself with barely negativing the resolution, but had 
been induced in the amendment to substitute that language 
which, in his mind, it became parliament to hold, as l)c^t adapted 
to the subject. 

There was one other consideration to which he should 
advert, .namely, the remark that the attempt to treat, thougk 
not likely to be successful, would yet be attended with ad- 
vantage/both in France and this country. In France it would 
shew that we were disposed to treat. If it were wise to 
treat, this certainly would )>e an advantage, but suqh a conduct, 
instead of forwaMing peace, would only be productive of dan. 
ger^ it would lead to a proposition of terms from France, elated 
by its recent acquisitioi\s, which it would be impossible for this 
cpnntry to i^ccept And he trusted that hl<^ honourable friend*, 
who had, he conceived, gone too far in his propositions with 
respect to peace on a former occasioi?, would bpcpnyinced, upon 
his own principles, that as the difficulty increased, any proposiM 
tion to treat in the present moment would have the eft'ect to en, 
courage the enemy, and to bury the remains of opposition v\ 
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France. In this country it would hare the effect to stnl^^the 
spirit of the people, and to tell them that it was right to look for 
peace, though it was imppssihle to look for security ; it would 
be to insinuate a doubt of their zeal, energy, and courage, and 
to add to the depression already produced by a succession of 
mbfortunes and a series of misrepresentations. The honourable 
gentleman had said, that if his proposition to treat should not in 
the e^ent be successful, he would then support the war. Upon 
what ground could he support a war, which he had ii^ the first 
M^stance conceired and declared to be aeither necessary nor 
just? But till the period should arrm at which it would be 
possible to treat, with a rational prospect of security, and a de. 
gree of, at least, probable advantage, he, and those who thought 
with him, must continue to support a war, of the justice and 
necessity of whidi, they were firmly persuaded, and which they 
could not, in the present moment, abandon without a sacrifijDe 
of their opinion, their consistency, and their honour^ 

The originsJ motion was negatived; ' 

Ayes .......... Z6 

Noes 269 ■ ' 

gild Mr. Pitt's amendooent was afterwards adopted.. 



May 9.7, 1795. 

On a motion by Mr. Wliberforce, << That it is the opinion of this Hottse> 

that the present circumstances of France ought not to. preclude the goyem- 

ment of this country from entertaining propojsals for a general pacification; 

and that it is for the interest of Great Britain fo make peace with France^ 

, provided it can be effected on fair ^rms^ aad in an honourable nuuiser ;** 

Mr. Pitt delivered his sentiments as follows: 

I shall certainly endcayour, Sir, to confine what. I have to 
say tp the real point under consideration, and must stand ex- 
cused if I do not follow the right honourable gentleman * who 

* Mr. Fox. . 
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^ke kst, in many of the points to whicK'he adrerted. I inr. * 
pnte no blame to my honourable friend who has made this mo* 
lion, though I lament and deplore that he haa done so. He ha9 
acted, no doubt, from the fullest conviction that he was dis* 
charging his duty to his constituents and to the public at large. 
A great deal has been said this night about Holland .being lost, 
wiftont taking into consideration all the circumstances that 
belong to the case. It is n6t my business at present, but at any 
oth^r time I should not be unwilling to discuss, whether it was 
not of immense advantage to Europe in general, that Holland 
was not added to France withoat a struggle, and which, but for , 
the interference of this country, would have taken place two- 
years ago. This union, after a long struggle, unfortunate \ 
admit in the issue, has been formed chiefly from that country 
indulging unfounded hopes of peace, in a treaty of alliance, 
whick has ended in their having been invaded and conquered; 
in their having submitted, beii|g promised protection^, and liav. 
ing been defrauded of four millions of i^Gney.i Perhaps it 
may be better for them m the end, but it is certiunly better for 
the state of the world) however unfortunate it may be fqr th^^ 
inhabitants of that country, at the pi^esent moment, that they 
were united to France after a severe .and unsuccessful struggle, 
and when Roland is no great acquisition to France, instead 
of being added io her, as a great accession, when she was in 
the zenith of her power. It hiis been argued this nighty that 
this country entered upon the present jiist and necessary vfar 
with a great and powerful confederacy in Eiirope ; and I ad^ 
mit that this confederacy is narrowed and diminished. But I 
would ask, whether, in discussiiig the question of peace and 
war, we have not furnished them with grounds to argne upqn, 
which it is impossible they could have had witbont the exists ' 
ence of that confederacy ? To look for negociation at the pre^ 
sent moment is premiiture, though I look to it at no remote 
period. I have no objection, were it connected with this busl. , 
ness, to follow my honourable friend, and the right honourable 
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gentleman, to the West Indies, to examine the cflforts that hare 
bpen made by this country, and compare them vith^those made 
in any former period ; from which we should clearly see, whe- 
ther greater exertions had erer been made, and whether the dis- 
tresses in that quarter had not been aggravated by a great morta- 
lity, and other accidental causes. 

But I come to the question immediately before us. I beg 
leave to consider what that question is, and I must say, that 
my honourable friend, in making his motion, suffered himself 
to be deceiTed in the manner of stating it ; and tJi^ pervaded 
the whole of his argument. His statement was ndther more 
Qor less than this : Is ^ peace on fair and honourable terms 
preferable to the continuance of the war? We should not 
have been debating here so long, if this were the question; 
about this there can he no difference of' opinion. But the 
question iSj whether a peace on fair and honourable terms, 
nrhrch is the end of all war, is more likely to ber attained, hf' 
negociatton at . the present moment, than by a continuance of 
the war ? Are you more likely to arrive at a better and' more 
secure peace with a reasonable prospect of permanency on 
fair and honourable terms, by a continuance of the war with 
^ergy and vigour, till, a more favourable opening presents 
itself^ by taking some step or other to encourage and invite 
negociatlon ? That is the question %vhi6h puts away at once 
all the declamations on the adyantages of peace, which nobody 
in this country will deny; — where the rapid effects of peace 
have healed wounds, infinitely greater than any we have expe* 
rienced since the commencement of the present war, in repairing 
losses far more affecting the prosperity of the country than any 
we have S:q«tained, and which were so vigorously experienced in . 
* tho^ interval of a few years, as to make us almost forget tha 
calamities of former wars^ , 

Sir, that being the state of the question, I mean to submit 
to the house, that at the present moment, perseverance in the 
contest is more wise and prudent, an4 Jnore likely in thi^. cn.^ 
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to effeqt a safe, lasting, and bououral^l^ pefice, than any at^^ 
tempt at negociation. My honouiubic friend does not. chuse to ' 
state that )this country. ought .to take the first ^teps to peace, 
and he claims great merit for his moderation in no't going. so 
far, but only that ministers ought to receive overtures. I b^ 
leave to submit, whether this be not only taking the first 8|^p> 
but doing it in the most exceptionable manner. To say it is 
not an overture on our part, if we have received no iniima^ 
tion whatever from the government of France to treat, to 
s^ay we ^hall be glad to treat, is what no man living wiU.convi 
tend^ Where the overture comes from the legislature of the 
cpuntry^ it is attended with a degree of publicity which thf^ 
right honourable gentleman admits is one of the merits of jour 
constitution. But surely this mode of, making overtures. of 
peace is not the most convenient, inasmuch as it makes known 
the wh^e terms of peace to the enemy. It leaves no will 
to ministers to take advantage of any favourable cifcumstapoes 
that may occur. For that reason it is that the legishLture does 
not usually interfere in such traEhsactions, as the true state, of 
the transactions is .only fully understood by a few, and there., 
fore it has been wisely committed to the executive gover,nment. 
Why has this country, wh}ch is so jealous of its rights, and 
liberties, entrusted such prerogatives to the crown? Why is 
the making of peace and war, and other prerogatives which 
iorm the happiness of this constitution, entrusted to the king? 
Because it has been [found, that the power of parliament was 
sufficient to prevent the royal prerogative from being, <;acried 
beyond its proper limits. I say the question is then, whether 
jQu will step forward, and assume this power of the crown at a 
crisis of peculiar delicacy ? 

The right honourable gentleman who spoke last, ifra^ of opV 
nion that the French convention, from the publicity of its pro- 
ceedings, bore a nearer resemblance to the British constitintion, 
. than the constitution of any other country. In this compari. 
son, I trusty it was not meant to bf -cf^rtied any farther,, «$ if 
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ilm.iiii»Mts of this country were to he discussed In one popular 
wsemtily. I hope the right honourable gentleman is not so 
much in loTe with France. I think the right honourable gentle- 
Biaa teok up that idea rather hastily. I am by no means certain, 
ftor k it worth while here to examme, whether a despotic go- 
vernment, or an anarchical repnblie, like that of France, most, 
nearly resembles the constitution of Great 'Britain, which is 
remoyed at an equal distance from botii extremes. 

The publicity of the proceedings of the Frendi conrentioii, 
has been the source of outrage, horror, and disgust, to every 
feeling heart. That publicity has been a faithful recorder, 
and an accurate witness' of the enormity of their proceedings. 
The, question is, whether we are to take the first step towards 
negociation, or to ^o on, trusting to the executire goreni. 
inent to take the opportunity of the first favourable moment 
for negociation, and in the mean time strengthening the hands 
t^f that gotemmenty to perserere with rigour in the tjontest 
in whieh we are engaged. We lutre been told, that although 
this question has been sererftl thncs brought forward, it has 
nerer been directly disposed of; it has never been direetlj 
negatived. I contend that ft has in effect been directly ne- 
^tired. For when the motion was made some time ago, an 
'ttmendment was made to the motion, stating, that we were re- 
volved to persevere in the contest, trusting that his Majesty 
would seize the first farourable opportunity that presented for 
treating with security. I beg to know, whether that which 
'was done with deliberation, was not negativing the ^motion. 
Subsequent to that, this question was discussed agahi and 
again, and this house on those occasions came to a resolu« 
tion, that it did not conceive, under the present circumstancci 
of the countHes, negociation was a measure expedient to be 
adopted. 

But another question here arises. Have the circumstances 
and situation of the country materially altered since the la^t 
motion on the subject, or since my honourable friend first 
found himself an advocate for negociation ? Has the posture 
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of affairs raried since that time, so as to make negociatba 
more eligible at the present moment than it was at any former 
period? I heard my honourable friend state one fact on this 
business, which no eyidence can contradict. I heard him 
with pleasure state, that the situation of France was now so 
weakened and es^liausted, as to make peace with that goreriK 
ment, though not secure, yet, in consequence of that weak- 
ness, attended with a considerable degree of security. That 
something more of this security exists at the present moment, 
I not only admit, but contend that the prospect is improfiag 
every day, and that this becomes more and more ascertained; 
as I shall state before I sit down. But is this a reason why 
we should negociate at this moment? I think not. From facts 
that are notorious, from things known to the worlds there is 
now a general feeling that there is, comparatirely speaking, a 
sense of security in the country, when compared with die 
alarming uneasiness which some time ago prevailed, ^e ene. 
my have not been able to aviul themselves of their success and 
acquisitions, nor have they acquired solid and substantial 
strength. The natural anxiety of the people of this country 
has led them to. remark the progress of ^the decay, dtcline, and 
ruin of the enemy, as being more rapid than they could have - 
foreseen. When this business was formerly discussed, it was 
nsed as a very considerable argument agsunst negociatton, ihat 
from our situation then, we could not hope to treat with France 
on terms of equality : that our affairs since the commencement of 
the war were in so unfavourable a state, that we could not 
reasonably hope to obtain terms of equality, or any thing fair 
and honourable. Is not this argument very considerably 
strengthened at tiiis moment, when you compare the state 
of this cooiitry and France? Exhausted and wearied with the 
addition of your own weakness, will you five up the contest 
in despair ? We should then, like Holland, have to consider 
what indemnity France would expect of us. I state this as a 
practical objection, and wholly independent of any question on 
the scciixity of negociadon. Those who argue for peace, con- 
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Btder our situation as rendered more fit for negoclation in this 
-way : — that we have lost our allies, by which we are reduced 
to such a state of weakness, that we must listen to peace ; and 
now that our allies have deserted us, it is unnecessary to obtain 
their consent. We formerly refused to treat with France, be- 
xause we were satisfied she was unable to maintain that peace 
.and amity that ought to prevail among neutral nations. Gen- 
tleipen.have chosen to forget all the arguments used with regard 
.to acknowledging the republic of France. We refused to treat 
with M. Chauvelin after the unfortunate murdcK of Louis XYI. 

. ,We refused to acknowledge a government that bad been reeking 
with the blood of their sovc^reign. Was not that an objection 
not to acknowledge thcto at that period ? The murder of the 
king preceded but a very few days the declaration of war against 
this country. 

The nexj. argument is, whether you would dishonour yourself 
by acknowledging a republic that might endanger your own inde. 
pendence, and which madea public profession of principles which 
went to destroy the independence of every nation of Europe ? 1 
say, I will not acknowledge such a republic. . The question here 
is but simply whether you will acknowledge so as to treat wjth it ? 
It is not, nor has it been, since the commencement of the war^ 
the interest of England, not from any one circumstance, But 
from taking'all circumstances together, to institute a negoclation 
with the ruling powers now existing in France. 

As to the declaration of the emperor to the diet, if it is au- 
thentic, that he should be happy to enter into a negoclation for 
peace, I beg leave to say, this declaration must be supposed to 
bind the emperor in no other capacity than as head of the em- 
pire; and I am sure they cannot, and will not state that that 

< precludes him, as duke of Austria, or king of Bohemia, from 
performing any agreement he may ch use to enter*into, on his 
own separate account, in those capacities. 'As the head of the 
empire, he might, from the present situation of that countr}', 

. think it wise and expedient to go beyoTXd the line he may chalk 
out to Wmself as a sovereign prince and king, as king of Bohe- 
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mia toii archduke of Austria. There may be ckcttmstanoes to 
induce him, as the head of the empire, to wish to open a iiego- 
ciatioa with France, rather than run the risk of a separate n^o- 
ciation, through the medium of the king of Prussia, contrary to 
the constitution of the Germanic body. One of the next points 
relied upon, and imputed as blame to ministers, was the circum* 
stance of the war in La Vendee and with the Chouans being at 
an end. I do not see how that circumstance can attac]^ any 
blame to government. It has beeq stated, that the inhabitants 
of La Vendee have submitted to the French republic. Who- 
CTer has conrersed with gentlemen coming from France, has 
been made acquainted with the situation of the inhabitants of La 
Vendee and the Chouans, as well as from the Paris newspapers, - 
They will do well to consider, whether the French government 
can have any degree of confidence, that they can reap the least 
advantage from that union. The advantages of the peace in that 
quarter have been entirely in favour of La Vendue and Britanny, 
ancT not of the republic ; the inhabitants have gained by the 
treaty, and lost nothing. The republic has no right to any ac« 
cession of strength from this district of the kingdom. Were 
they subject to requisitions ? or did they furnish recruits for the 
army ? or did they increase the treasure of the country ? By the 
articles of their submission to the laws of the repubHc, if they 
are reported truly, they are in fact an independent government, 
from which what are called patriots are excluded. Th^ state of 
La Vendee was directly the reverse of that of Holland; and if 
that country was not an accession of strength to the republic, is 
it not a confession of the weakness of the government, that they 
found themselves under tl^ nec(::ssity, notwithstanding all their 
splendid success, to enter into such a treaty as a soveriuipi wQuld 
never have^entered into but from necessity ? 

There is another crrcumstance which has been relied appn, 
and which I must not pass over in silence. Among other events 
of the day, . we see that Holland and France have entered into 
an alliance ; and that Holland is to furnish France with twelve 
ships of thd line, and eighteen frigates. The present state of 

VOL. II. u 
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Holland mato that circumstance more fatonrable for this conn. 
try tban ne )iad reiison to ^pect. it would have been^ when Hoi- 
land wa^ over-rnn by the Frencli. 

Th€ question Is, whether the state of t*raiice b not so weak ; 
whether the distractions and disturbances of the country, and 
the discontents of the people, are not so great, as are likely id 
lead to some change or new order of things, more fatonrable 
than any thathas hitherto appeared? 

First, as to the weakness of France. We hate been told by 
the right honourable gentleman, that there was no appearance in 
France of the relaxation of its efforts; that the reign of terror 
ended with the month of July last ; and subsequent to that pe- 
riod they hate been as successful as eter. But surely it 19 noi 
tery wonderful if tlie o^/erationsr of that great and extraordinary' 
machine had wound up the whole of that extensite empire, by 
all the men who were put in a state of requisition, and by all the 
meretricious treasure that was amassed ; If so many causes ope* 

' mting so long, tl^e effects were not to liease as immediately as 
the causes. The effects in their operation surtlte ihe causes ; 
but hate the French acquired fresh tigour? Whoeterlias taken 
any pains to look at the number and efforts of thmr armies, and 
Stat6 of the provisions and magazines, and attends to the manner 
in which requisitions hate been carried on ; whoeter reads the 
accounts the members of the. convention gite of themseltes ; 
whoeter reads their speeches ; whoeter trusts to thdr owi| ac. 
count of themseltes ; — these all prote that the tigour ahd exer- 
tion of that country hate been etidentiy diminishing* 

In the next place, look at the state of their assignats, which 
for a long time has been the subject of a great deal of anxious 
attention to the contention. They hate been employed almost 
in a perpetual contest about two things, — to make a constitution, 
imd to raise their credit, by pretenting an unlimited humber of 

'^assignats entering into circulation. The^ therefore passed a 
decree- to withdraw a certain number of tliem to raise their credit. 
The nominal talue of assignats was only 25/. per cent. At pre- 
sent they are somewhat less than 5/. per cent. Their expcndi. 
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ture is incredible ; last moath it amounted to' twentywseveil mil* 
lions sterling, which is more than it wanted by Great Britain in 
the course of a year. This expense amounts to three hundred* 
and twenty.four millions sterling per annum, which exceeds the 
whofe national debt of Great Britjun. The commerce of that 
country is totally extinguished, and a portion of bankruptcy 
mixes itself with every transaction. 

The next article is the price of provisions, respecting which 
I have received a great deal of authentic information with- 
in these few days, indeed I may say within these few hours ; 
and the price of provisions is so very high, and scarcity pre*. 
vuls to such a degree, as must stop all great and extensive 
operations. 

In the next place, I doubt very much whether the provisions 
for the French army and navy will in future be so regularly sup- 
plied as they formerly have been. I have accounts of provisions 
being rclanded from on board some of the ships at Brest ; and 
the city of Paris has been supplied by pittances from the army 
on the Rhine. Ext)ressionif of discontent are not^ confined to 
individuals, but are general, and such as come home to the door 
of every individual in France. What will be the eflFect of thi^ 
complicated pressure, how long it may be continued, or what 
Older of diings may ultimately rise out of it, I shall not (ireten^ 
to say. But I think it may produce, and probably at no great 
distance of time, some new order of things, morje friendly to a 
general pacification, and to a regular intercourse with the othet 
established powers of Europe. Such is the genuine prospect 
for all the conntrief of Europe, for an order of things more satis* 
factory than we have seen at any former period. It is owing to 
your perseverance in forcing them, and to which they are* un- 
equal, that they would willingly accept of peace. But because 
you have such a prospect at this moment, you are by no means 
certain that a safe and honourable peace could be obtained. 
That is, at this moment,, premature ; a continuance of your per- 
severance some time longer^ will in all probability produce that 
happy effect. 

h2 
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Compare the situation and resources of tins country, feeling 
for the burthens of the country, which must be felt by the poor 
and industrious to a certain extent, and deploring their neces- 
sity, as they must obstruct the increasing wealth of the country. 
Look s^o at the manufactures and trade and reTcnue, and com- 
pare it with the ^expense of the war. Compare thcr annual ex- 
penditure of twenty or twenty-five millions sterling, to the enor- 
mous sum of twenty .seren mil lions sterling per mouth, or three 
hundred aud twenty .four millions per annum, the sum yearly 
expended by France. After you haye made these comparisons, 
tell me whether you will lay aside your exertions, under the 
peeuHar circumstances in which you arc now placed. You have 
laid on taxes unprecedenti^d in their amount, but at the same 
time having the satisfaction to know that they are borne by the 
inhabitants of this country without any material severe pressure. 
You arc provided therefore with the most ample and liberal 
stippUes for the present campaign. But is that the case with 
France? No. Every inouth, every week, is an additionad 
strain of the new machine, and they are not provided with any 
of that enormous expense which I have mentioned, but must 
raise it all by forced means, by requisitions, by robbery, and 
plunder. J have trespassed too long on the patience of the 
house. I conoiude by observing again, that I have to hope for 
a more favourable order of things, and I have no reason to be 
satisfied with any attempt at negocialion at this moment : but 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war for a short time Idnger, we 
have every reasonable prosipect that we shall be able to procure, 
for ourselves a solid, permanent, and honourable peace. 

The j*esolutioQ Was rejected :, the Mouse dividing .on the order of the da/, 
moved by f^fi' Windham, 

Ayes ^ 201 

Noes 86 
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November 10, 1795. 

The House having proceeded to the order of the day for taking into con* 
siderationrhis Majesty*s late proclamation a^inst seditious meetings. 

Mr. Pitt rose and said. 

That the circumstances, upon which ho meant to gronnd the 
proceedings of that night had made so deep an impression on 
the mind of erery gentleman in that house^ as well as on that 
of every man in the country, that it would not be necessary 
for him to make any comments on them. The pnblic had seen 
with becoming indignation, that a virtuous and beloved sove- 
reign had been attacked jn the most criminal and outrageous 
manner, and at a time too when he was in the exercise of this' 
greatest and most important function of kingly capacity, when 
l^e was going to assemble the great council of the nation ; 
that great, and indeed only resource against evtxj national 
evil,. The first impulses of every man^s mind, after an aftack 
80 inmediately directed against the life of the king of those 
reaims^ must be those of horror and detestation of the wicked, 
tlie diabolical wretches, who in contempt of the respect and 
reverence due to the sacred character of tiieir sovereign — ^in con- 
tempt of the whole legislature, by a kind of concentred malice, du 
rected a blow at once at its three bi^anches, in attempting to assas. 
slnate a mild and benignant monarch, who was the great cement 
and centre of our glorious constitution. In contemplating this 
calamity, the house would feel that some correction must be 
given * to the laws, at present m force against ^uch_crimes; 
means must be found to repress the spirit which gave birth to 
so daring an <>utrage, and to prevent such unprecedented con- 
sequences of ^editioh, and of sedition too leading to assassina- 
tion by the most despicable, as well as the most dangerous of 
all modes of attack, against the vital principles of the state, i|^ 
the person of the sovereign. 

If, under this first impression, every man should think hiiQ.. 
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self called upon, (as he was sure would be the case) by the 
loyalty and allegiance he owed to the sovereign office, and by 
a£fection to the person of the sorereign, by the reverence due 
to religion, by self-preservation itself, and the happiness of 
society at large, io apply a remedy to those very alarming 
symptoms, another impression would arise out of it, equally 
forcible, and equally obvious, namely, that they would do this 
business but hy halves, and act carelessly and ineffectually, if 
they directed their attention only to that separate act, and not 
to those very mischievous and formidable circumstances, which 
were connected with it, in point of principles, and which pro- 
duced it, in point of fact/ 

In endeavouring to lead the attention of the house to the 
remedies, which appeared to him most likely to be efficient to 
this purpose, ' he would not advert to legal distinctions, but to 
prudential principles. If the house viewed the separate act 
wiOi that eye of horror he conceived they must, and if, view- 
ing it so, they felt the conviction, that a repetition of such 
enormities should be prevented immediately; the next point, 
that would impress itself upon, their minds, as arising from 
the two former, was, that they should adopt some means to 
prevent these seditious assemblies, which served, as vehicles to 
faction and disloyalty, which fanned and kept alive the flame 
of disaffecdon, add filled the minds of the pepple with dlscon- 
tent. He had the most indubitable proof to support him in 
saying, that this sentiment pervaded not only that .house, but 
all the kingdom ^ and that in no one instance which had ever 
occurred, were the commons called upon more loudly by /the 
wishes and prayers of an anxious community, than they were 
at this time by the whole people of England, to ayert the ruin, 
with which those assemblies menaced the country, by prevent- 
ing their further proceedings. In full hopes that the house 
felt the force of these impressions as forcibly as he did, and 
would agree to some s^cb measure as he had alluded to, 
bis motion of that day would go to that object* It might, . 
perhaps^ occur to genttenen, that a law should be previously 

5 
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made for die protection of his Majesty's perspn ; but he ie.^ 
formed Ihcm, that the other house had oow under its considera* 
fibn a bill to that effeet, which he hoped would soon be bud 
before tiiem for tiielr concurrence. His motion, therefore, wi^ 
not directed to alter or enforce the laws of the king's safety, but 
to prerent those meetings, to which all the mischiefs he had 
mentioned were attributable. 

This meetings to which he alluded were, he said, of two deu 
scriptions ; under the first of those descriptions, fell those meet, 
ings whidi, under a pretext (to which they by no means adhered) 
of petitioning parliament for rights of which they affected to be 
deprived, agitated questions, an4 promulgated opinions and 
insinuations hostile to the exbting government, and tending te 
bring it into disrepute with the people. The other description, 
though less numerous, not less public, nor, less dangerous, wert 
concerted evidently for the purpose of disseminating nnjust 
grounds of jealousy, discontent, and false complaints, against 
the constitution ; of irritating the minds of the people against 
their lawful governors ; and of encouraging them to acts of 
even treason itself. In these meetings, every thing that CQuld 
create faction, every thing that could excite disloyalty, every 
thing that could prepare the minds of those Mrho attended for 
rebellion, was industriously circulated. Both these required 
some strong law to prevent them ; for, if the arm of the execu* 
five government was not strengthened by such a law, they would 
be continued, if not to the utter ruin, certainly to the indelible 
disgrace of the country. 

Arto the first of those descriptions, no one would venture to 
deny tbe right of the people to express their opinions on politic 
eal men and measures^ and to discuss atid assert their right of 
petitioning all the branches of the legislature ; nor was therf 
any man who would be farther from encroaching on that right 
than himself. It was undoubtedly a most valuable privilege, 
6f which nothing should deprive them. But on the other hand, 
if meetings of this kind were made the mere cover or the pretext 
for acts which were as inconsistent with the liberty of the sub* 
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ject as it was possible to imaglno any. thiaf^ to be ; if, instead of 
stating grieTances, the people Were excited to rebeUloo ; , if, in* 
stead of fafoaring the principles of freedom, the fery founda. 
tion of it was to be destroyed, and with it the happiness of the 
people; it was. high time for the Ic^islatare to interpose with lis 
authority. 

This consideration, he confessed, occasioned considerable 
difficulty, but it did not create an insuperable dilemma. In 
sipplying the desired remedy, two things were to be looked to— t- 
the first, to correct the abuse of a sacred and invalaable privi. 
lege ; the second, to preserve that privilege inviolate : caution, 
was therefore necessary, lesj, on the one hand, they should 
encroach on the rights of the people, or, on the other, shoulf 
suffer the abuse of those fights to become the instrument of their 
total extinction. Thjs was a matter of great delicacy^ and 
should be attended to in the detail ; but the house would see, 
that at present the real question was, did nqt tl(e pressure of 
the moment call for some remedy ? 

According to the opinions which l\e had collected, a« well as 
he had been able, from others, and such as he had formed foi|^ 
himself, the great point wanted at this moment was a m.o^re clea^ 
and defined power in the magistrate, to disperse and put an end 
to all meetings likely to be productive of consequences such as 
were already mei^tioned. He by no n^eans meant this power of 
dispersion to extend to meetings professedly and oUviousJy lavr^ 
fnl, and held far legal and constitutional purposes ; bi^t that, 
in every case of a numerous meeting, of whatever nature, oc. 
under whatever colour, notice should be given, so as to enable 
the magistrate to keep a watchful eye over their proceedings, 
He should therefore propose, that whatever be the pretext of a 
public meeting (if the house was ^t all of opiqion there was anj 
necessity for the regulation of such meetings), such notipe 
shonld be given to the magistrate, in order ^at he might «tten4> 
for the preservation of the public peace ;; that he might w^tcl^ 
the proce^ings, to prevent any measure that n^ight tend to 
attack, or tp bring into contempt, cither the sovereign himsel( 
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or any branch of tlie esiaUished government of' the country. 
That the magistrate should be empoirered to apprehend any per* 
sons whose condoct should seem ealculated for those purposes, 
imd that any resistance to the authority of a magistrate so act. 
ing, should be deemed felony in e? ery person concerned In it. 
That, on perceiving the proceedings, of such meeting to be 
tumultnons, and leading to the bad consequences he had already 
mentioned, the magistrate should hare power similar to that 
which he had already by the riot act, to disperse that assembly ; 
and that, after reading the riot act, and ordering them to dis- 
perse, any number of persons remaining should, as by the riot 
act, iacnr the penalty of the law, tliat of felony. The house 
would see, that this summary power in the magistrate, while it 
would $tiU leave to the i)eopIe the fair right to petition, on the 
one band, wpuld, on the other, prevent the abuse of it. This, 
he said, Was the outline. ' AH detail he would reserve for future 
discussion. ^ 

Under the other description of meetings, through which the 
minds of the people were poisoned, fell those of public lecturers. 
who made the dissemination of sedidon the source of livelihood. . 
To them he thought it would be proper to apply regulations 
something like those that passed about fourteen years ago, in 
an act, which, from the learned gentleman who brought it in, 
was called Mansfield's ^ctj and by which all houses wherein 
meetings of an improper kind were held on a Sunday, were to 
be treated as disorderly houses. And, to avoid evasion, the 
clause should apply to every house wherein any. people met, ex. 
peeding a certain number to be stated in the act, the real family 
of the house. These, said he, are the outlines of the measure t 
have to propose ; and so convinced am I that there can be but 
one feeling, and one opinion, that some measure of this kind is 
necessary [here a cry of ^^ hear!" from the opposite side]; and 
* so little am I shaken in that conviction by the adverse vocifera<« 
tions of '^ hear ! hear !"' that I am sure I should but shew a dis. 
(rust of the cause, if T said any more. I will t])erefore only 
move, - • 
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. <^ That leave be giveii to bring in a bill for the more eflbctual*. 
Jy preventing of soditious. meetings and assemblies." 

• ^her a debate of much warmth, in which the measure was loudly repr<»- 
bated by Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr* Grey, the house divided on the 
Motion for kave to bring in- the bill. 

Ayes « 214 

Nfes ..i......^..... 4a 



November 17, 1795. 

On the question for. the second* reading of the bSl for more effectuaBy prch. 
venting sedidous meetingt and assemblies, 

Mr. Pitt sald^ that as he had repeatedly delirered his senti. 
ments upon the bill^ he felt but little inclined unnecessariljr to 
take up the attention of the bouse, particularly as most part of 
\^hat had been already said that day had little connexion with 
the question. Under this description he did not include the 
comparison which the right honourable gentleman * had thought 
proper to draw between a revolution in this country in favour 
of the house of Stuart^ and a revolution in farpur of that kind 
of government which Frenph principles would recommend and 
inculcate. No man could be more senf^ble than he was of the 
dreadful calamities that the nation would sustain by the re-estab- 
lishment of a Popish pretender, who would, no doubt, endea- 
vour to subvert our liberties, our religion, and our laws, and 
possibly he might succeed in his object. He had no hesitation^ 
however, in declaring, that were he to chuse between two such 
horrible alternatives, he would cheerfully prefer the restoration 
of the pretender to that cruel and desolating system of anarchy, 
which would radically destroy all those principles by which social 
order was maintuned. He scrjapled not to agree with the right 
honourable gentleman in declaring, that were we under the same 
circumstances that pressed on our apcestor^^ we should ^eeqqally 

• Mr, Fox. 
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resdy to make the same sacrifices that they had done in so ne^ 
,cessar J a resistance ; and he further admitted, that when we ex. 
pressed oi^rselve^ equally willing to risk our lives in an apposition 
to either jacobitical or Jacobinical principles, we had no more to 
offer, nor were we any longer to seek for any practical difference. 
It happened conveniently for his purpose, that the argumtels^ 
and illustrations employed by the right honourable gentleman 
furnished him with materials which would serve for an answer to 
most of his arguments, as far as he had urged kny thing doseljr 
connected ^th the subject. Of this comparison between iJb^ 
two kinds of Tevolutions alluded to in particular, withgnt at* 
tempting to reason on which side the choice ought to prepondcr. 
ate, it was sufficient to say, that we were ready witl^ our lives to 
resist the introduction of either. 

Here^ then, Mr. Pitt said, he wished to pause, and beseech tluiT 
right honourable gentleman to adopt the sage counsels of his 
ancestors, with the same ardour whijcb he expressed when he 4i9* 
tlared his desire to imlt^ie the valour of their arms^i Our ancei- 
tors expelled the family of the Stuarts, and cstaj[>lish^ the gioi|. 
,ous and immortal revolution, in the first instance by the sword^ 
but their bravery might have been ineffeqtual, if they had not 
secured their object by legislatire provisions. It was in tbii 
manner, more than by personal yalour, that they preserved ther 
constitution. AV^hat was the bUl of rights itself, but. a measure 
adopted by our ancestors in consequence of their finding them- 
selves under new circumstances ? They declarM it. to be high 
treason to dispute the queen's authority, to deny that the parlia* 
ment was competent to cpn^ne and limit the succession, and* 
finally, to render attempts to introduce a system, different from 
that whicji they had established by the laws, feloniously penal. 
% Up6n examining the present bill it would be found, that their 
example was rigidly adhered to, and pteyentive measures resprt- 
ed to, on motives pf policy and prudence, in order to guaF4 
against that extreme )vhich would make it necessary' for many tp 
risk their lives in a contest, and be invplfed in all the miseri^ ith^ 
attend a civil war. One great recommendation of this tempore* 
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ry measure was, that it strictly adhered to the examples of for. 
•mer times ; and while it added to the general security, made no 
innoyation on the constitution,' nor, in the smallest degree, 
weakened the spirit of the laws. Our ancestors, in times of 
danger, and even during that interral which took place between 
the deposition and the restoration of the monarchy, adhered, as 
much as so peculiar a situation ^vt)uid admit, to ancient forms, 
and conducted the public business by means of both houses of 
parliament, if that assembly could properly be called a parlia- 
ment, when it was actually depriyed of one of its component 
parts. 

Were there no precedents, no land-marks, to guide their pro- 
ceedings oq^ the present emergency ? In dajrs of dtiRculty and 
danger, which had threatened one branch of the legislature, and 
when doubts had arisen respecting the competency of parliament 
to legislate in one particular ctise — limiting the succession of 
the crown, our ancestors made a laW suitable to the occasion. 
But at this time what was the enemy that we had to contend 
with, and what the danger to be repelled ? Not an attack upon 
one branch of the legislature, not a doubt about the right to 
legislate in a particular case; the right to legislate at all was 
questioned, and the legality of monarchy itself in any shape was 
denied. Was that, he begged to ask, a proper time to sit still, 
and refrain from taking Tigorous and elfectual measures, merely 
because they might deviate in some degree from established 
^practice? The parallel thalt had been attempted to.be driawn 
•between the -measures of the executive government at this time, 
and those of the house of Stuart, in no degree applied. In the 
daj's of the Charles', the people were above all taught to look 
up to parliament for safety and protection : they might un. 
doul)tedly look elsewhere for assistance, but parliament was the * 
centre in which all their hopes and depeidence rested, and in 
which alone they were led to expect redress for their grievances : 
such had been the example of their ancestors at the revolution^ 
and, as it was before their eyes^ it ought to regulate their pro. 
ceedings. 
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The right honourable gentleman had talked of risking his life 
in defence of the constitotion ; he was not asked now to risk hi^ 
Iffe^ he wTu asked only to apply the laws to the present state 
of the country, in such a manner as to render the risking of 
iiTes, for the present at least, unnecessary ; and he wfis asked to 
do this in time, before the evil which threatened us should have 
risen to such a height, as to bring on personal dangers. Gcntle->. 
men had made much objection to this bill, us debarring the sUb;i 
ject of the right to petition, as secured to them by th^ 1^11. of 
rights. But did the bill of- rights imply, that any ^thfijr than, 
parliament was to be the channel throngh which evils in the gq^ 
vemment of constitution were to be redressed ? The reiiolution 
itself tended also to prove the point he was contending for ; 
since it was a^ memorable example, that even wl^en the throne 
was vacant, and when the forms of the constitution necessarily 
failed, yet, eren then, so strong was the impression on the minds 
of men, of the maxims which theyiiad before learnt, that no 
new^ constitution was formed in consequence, but the old con. 
stitution was still considered as subsisting. The two remaining 
houses ' f parliament, and those two houses alone, were then 
rasorted id, and not the sovereignty of the people, as the means 
through which the other branch of the legislature was to be sup* 
plied. It was not to that sorcreignty of the people. which is ) 
now talked of, that recourse was had. Thus, therefore, the 
revolntion itself conspired to shew that ii was to parliameat, or 
to the people in parliament, and not to the people out of parlia- 
ment, that the right of framing alteratiolns in the constitution 
always derolved. 

. The next point to be considered had b^n inisted upon much 
in (he house, and, as he understood, made^ery industrious use 
of ont of it ; viz. that the present bill was calculated to create a 
difference, and cause a separation ^ between the lower and the 
higher orders of the people. The effect of this bill he was ready 
to maintain would be diametrically the reverse. The system of 
dividing the orders of the community was that which formed the 
grand spring and power of jacobinism^ which the pressnt bill 
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Iras eridentlj caleulated to oppoRe, to cUeek, sad id suppress. 
It waft by exciting the enry and hatred of the poof against those 
in higher stations, by holding ont to them i^e hope <f excfaaag*. 
ing their conditions, and by representing property as the easy 
prey of the indigent, the idle, and- the licentious, that the profli« 
gate principles of jacobinism had succeeded in destroying all 
social order in France, and the same end had been aimed at, by 
the same means, in all other parts of £arope. 

Under our happy constitution, he belieyed thefe was no man 
of rank or propei^ty, at this time, so negligent 6f his dnty^ and 
»o unacqaainted with his interest, as to draw a line of separation 
Itetween himself and those that were below hiiti, in rank, afflu« 
ence, or degree. What nation in the world now existed, or had 
been known td exist, in which the great and the law were pkced, 
at so little distance, and so slightly separated ? A eontinued- 
and welUc^ented connexion, which could not easily be- dis- 
solved, was so visible, that it was impossible to fix upon any link 
in the general chain where the union of the parts di4 not imme- 
diatcly appear. The middle class derived supply, vigour, and 
suppoit, from that below it ; diffused it through all around ; 
communicated and received reciprocal aid from that which was 
above it ; and an animating spring gave that activity and general 
circulation of benefits to the whole, which composed the order of 
well-regulated society. 

The manner by which the right honourable gentleman had 
attempted to prove that the tendency of this bill was to make 
such invidious distinctions, was 'most extraordnary. The bill 
had been held out, as a bill which proscribed all meetings what« 
soever from petitioning parliament, except such as were lic^sed. 
So far from this, the bill left all estdyllshed meetings precisely as 
they were before. The requiring of a lipense had been stated 
as, in all cases, an intolerable evil ; it was, nevertheless, singular 
enough, that not to require a license was now considered by the 
right honourable gentleman as a still worse «vil, on account of 
.the partiality of the principle. He would ask, what was the 
partiality ? Was it that all other meetings but those that were 
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UcdiriMdVera to benMbhed? No sneh filing: tfae^ winwerAf 
to be pat ttildersome new res^ictioQS, wMch should 'make th«ni 
more rowmbte tho i^egulaf meetings, whidt were not to be sub. 
jected to a ficease. 

But to come to the main ^oestion :-*-it was distinctly this; 

Firsts does the^bill so abrkjige and limit the right of p^itioning 

padiamiont, as to leave it insu^fficient for the purpose of affording 

due constitutioikal security? Secondly, does the bill impose any 

iaeCsctcial^ superfluous, and unnecessary restraints? In order 

to judgo upon diesc questions, he would consider what were the 

limitations imposed by the bill on this right of petitioning. A 

previous notice of the intended meetings was, In certain. cu<»^ 

to be required. The meetings of corporate bodies were not re« 

quired to give any notice whatever ; mee^ngft calleu bys certain 

number of justices :- meetings called by the lords lieutenants of 

counties, or by sheriffs, were all excepted from the obligation. 

It Imd been said, however, that these last were servantir of i^o 

crown, and because servants, therefore in the interest of the 

crown. But how* did this observation apply? A sheriff of a 

county was under ho influence either of dependence, or expecta* 

Hon, or gratitude. ' The office of sheriff was considered as an 

onerous and expensive office, which few persons liked, and from 

which many wished to be excused. Wsus it fair then to describe 

a meeting called by a sheriff, as a meeting called by one who was 

a mere tool of the crown ? Bat, besides, what was the fact? — 

The fact was, that meetings were, according to the present ens- 

torn, called by these very sherifi^, and a great proportion of the 

complaints of the country actually found their way to parliament 

through this channel ; — a way which was still left open. This, he 

said, was the best proof that meetings of this sort were not an. 

availing. He believed it had commonly happened, that much 

the greater proportion of petitions to parliament came through 

the sheriff, aud those of another kind were usually thought more 

auspicious. How unfair then was it to call the bUl, as it had 

been called^ '^ an extinction of the right to petition,'' when, in 

fact, that channel through which petitions usually come, was stiU 
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lift open ! ' He declared lie was as ready as any man to adooit 
broadly, that supposedor realgiievances mighty a^^maUer of right f 
he presented to parliament by all ranks of .people. He must, how- 
ercr, at the same time remark, that he did not.con^der those to 
Ve the best friends of tlie constitution, or of the lower ranks of 
the people, who were always goading them to briitg/orward peti- 
tions, and encouraging the agitation and discfssioa of public af- 
fairs; among. those, too, who, of all men, from their education, 
^elr Iiabits oi life, and their means of information, were indis. 
putably the kast capable of exercising sound judgment on sucii 
topics. The right of petitioning then remained as formerly, c^c- 
cepting id certain cases, to which he had alluded. ' 
. With regard to the obserratiOns made by the right honourable 
gentleman in ' his interference for procuring a more equal repre. 
sentation of the people in parliament, Mr. PUts^d, he would do 
himthe justice to say that be never had encouraged the wild, 
visionary, and mischievous plan of universal suffrage and annual 
pailjaments. He had felt, what every man of sense and obser- 
vation must fee], that the ho4iBeof commons, composed as \i was, 
was the virtual representation of, the people of £ngland : the 
sole matter in doubt was, whether the members had such an 
identity of interest with those who had no voice in election of, 
. representatives, as ^ould secure to the latter the consideration, 
(o ^hich, as Englishmen, ih&y ought to be entitled I In the 
meetings held upon that subject formerly, though some of them 
had not been regularly convened by the sherifl^, he well remem. 
bered that their proceedings were looked to with more jealousy 
than the proceedings of those meetings which were assembled in a 
regular manner. 

So little had been urged in, opposition to the provbions of 
the bill, that it was unnecessary for him to argue much in their 
defence. The notice to be given of meetings held 'avowedly 
for the discussion of public measures, had been so modified as 
to retain little of that formidable appearance which gentlemen 
at first represented it to bear; indeed, the honourable gentle- 
man himself had confessed, it was that part of the bill to which 
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he saw the least objection. So necessary did public advertisc- 
ments, in order to convene large bodies of men 01^ political 
questions, strike him to be, that the clause would seem a super- 
flttouff precaution, if it were not for the peculiar construction of 
the corresponding societies, which, by their divisions and sub- 
divisions, had not only the means of secret communication, but 
also of prompt execution of thdr designs, however alarming^ 
however dangerous. 

It had been much insisted on, that a main objection to the bill 
was, that these meetings were hereafter to be held under the in. 
spection of magistrates. The force lof this objection would 
si^rely be done away, when it was considered that this provision 
only set all other meetings on the same footing with those 
which had always been authorised in their corporate capacities ; 
for in regular meetings the sherifif was necessarily and of course 
always present. The next point cojnplaincd of had been the 
mode of dispersing meetings. Was it pos^ble for the house 
not to have felt the danger of some late meetings, and did they 
not feel the necessity of checking them? If they did not, he 
would only say, that this^as not the time to trifle: if they did 
not seize the opportunity of applying a preventive, they might 
soon lose the power of exercising their own functions in that 
house. For this reason it was highly necessary to grant new 
discretionary power to magistrates — a degree of additional 
power, guarded by the degree of additional responsibility attach, 
ed to them. He owned he felt some astonishment at one ar- 
gument coming from a quarter froin which he least expect- 
ed it, a declaration thhat struck at the very foundation of 
the administration of public justice in this country. A 
learned gentleman* of the first professional talents, reputation, 
and practice, had -urged as an argument against the bill, and 
put it in a general and unqualified manner^ that the magistracy 
of the country were necessarily corrupt ; an invective against a 
body of persons, to whose exertions, in their situation, the 

* Mr. Srskine. 

VOL. n. I 
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country owed the most signal services* With cqnal surprise be 
had heard the same learned and honourable gentleman who, 
yrhWe be arraigned the discretion granted to the magistrates 
under this bill, acknowledged at the same time, that they were 
already authorised to exercise the same powers under the 
existing laws, namely, the Riot Act, and a statute of Henry 
lY. which had been alluded to by the judge (the late Lord 
Mansfield) on the trial of Lord George Gordon. . Without In- 
sisting, for the present, on ^the illiberality of the suggestion, its 
inconsistency was glaring, and it might be proper to consider, 
in another point of view, how a meeting convened by a sheriiF 
could be esteemed a meeting^ held only by permission of his 
Majesty's ministers. That sheriffs were appointed by his Ma* 
jvsty, from lists made out by the judges of assize, of the per- 
sons most capable of serving that office, was certainly true. 
Although the office (f( sheriff was an office of dignity and honour, 
were he to ask, whether his Majesty, in conferring it, bestowed 
a favour which called for any great gratitude on the part of the 
receiver, he belieyed that in most instances he should be an- 
swered in the negative. Added to this, when the appointment 
was once conferred, the king had no power to remove the per- 
son appointed sheriff; and upon the whole, there was Scarcely 
any office which was attended with a greater degree of inde- 
pendence. Other magistrates who exercised offices for which, 
as all our law-writers declared the nation was indebted to them, 
and who, in the service of their country, every day exposed 
themselves to insults and dangers, he could not but lament that 
any professional gentleman should be found to speak of them 
with such undeserved indignity. It well merited the dose 
examination of gentlemen, to what extent, and to what ex« 
tent only, the powers of magistrates under the present bill 
went to prevent meetings, if their designs seemed calculated to 
obtain redress through any other medinm than the Ic^slatare, 
and to disperse them, if the magistrates were of opinion, that 
the proceedings held, or the speeches delivered at any meeting 
had an illegal tendency. In fine, the sole object of* the bill was. 
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that the people should look to parliament, and to parliament 
alone, for the redress of such grieTances as they might hare to 
complain of, with a confident reliance of relief being afforded 
them, if their complaints should be well founded and practicalljT 
remediable. That it should be understood that the condition 
of no man was so abject, but he could find a l^gal means of 
bringing hb grieranccs before his representatives in parliament^ 
and subject them to their consideration; but that he would 
not leave a door open, through which a torrent might nish in, 
and overwhelm the constitution. It behoved them to take care 
that menaces were not conveyed to parliament under the pretext 
of petitions, and that tl^ey were not made the vcfhicles of indirect 
libels, fabricated at meetings conveaed under the pretence of 
very different objects, by men whose real purpose it was to 
undermine and subvert the constitution. 

Mr. Pitt concluded by saying, that, upon the whole, a just 
comparison ought to be made between the evils that might foU 
low from this bill, and the dangers that might arise, were the 
house to reject it. The balance being struck on this altenuu 
tive,~the next question was, whether it was not necessary that the 
people should know it was to parliament alone that they must 
look for any alteration of the law, and that, when their grie- 
vances were known and stated, they would not look to parlia* 
ment in vain for redress. The house and the public were equally 
interested in this bill, and so was every class of the people^ as. 
fair and constitutional petitioners ; it therefore only remained 
for gentlemen to decide whether they did their duty best for the . 
interests of their constituents or not, by entertaining or reject* 
ing a bill founded on such principles* 

The quettloD was carried, 

For the second rtadiqg of the bill ..«.«..•... axj 



Id 
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Mb. Pitt having moved, that the order of the day, for going into a com* 
mittee on the1>ill for the better security of his Majesty^s person and govern' 
hierit against treasonable and seditious practices, should be postponed till 
Wednie^day, 

Mr. Fox took this occasion to express in very forcible language hls'reproba- 
tion of the bills thrn passing through parliame&t, [th^ bill fornittre effectually 
preventing seditious meetings was at this time in its progress through the 
House] asserting that he conceived them to ^e a repeal of the bill of rights, 
and as tending to the subv^sion of the constrtution. *' If,*' said he, <* I aiti 
aslced how they are to be resisted, in the present instance, I will say by 
peaceable means, by petition, by remonstrance; but if they have once passed 
tnto law, and I am then asked how they are to be resisted, I will then answer, 
that it is no longer a question of morality and duty, but of prudence. I adirm, 
that no attack which the unfortunate family of Stuart made upon the liber- 
ties of the country was more alarming and atrocious than that which is in- 
tended by the present bills. I know that by this declaration of send- 
'ment, I shall subject myself to misconstruttions, but I am prepared to brave 
. (hem in the discharge of my duty. I again repeat, that if ike people of 
£ngland suknut to these bills, I mi^y still retain my partiality for my couq> 
trymen: I shall wish them all happiness, consistent with such an abject state 
of mind — bul I can no longer l>e a profitable servant to the public.*' Mr. Fox 
concluded by moving, that the committee on t!he kills should be postponed till 
that day se'nnic^ht. 

• 

Mp. Pitt : — I do tfot rise, Sir, to argue the tendency of these 
bills. 1 do hot. rise to speak to the question of delay ; that has 
already been fuHy discussed. Nor do I rise to follow the right 
honourable gentleman * throagh the whole of his speech. But 
there are some passages in it which, consistently with my 4aty as 
a member of parliament, with my feelings as a man, with my at. 
tachment to my soTereign, and my veneration for the constttution, 
I caonot hear, without instantly expressing tay horror and 
indignation at them. The right honourable gentleman has 
made a bold, broad, and unqualified declaration, that if hta ar- 

♦ Mr. Fox. 
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guments and bis mesisur^ 4o not preveBt the passing of the 
bills, which a great qia|ority of' this house concciTe to be neces. 
«fMry for the securitj of the person of the soTereign, aud the 
preserT&tion of the rights of the peqple, he ^ill then have re- 
course to different mesons qf ppposittoi^. He has avowed ^his 
intention of getting up his own arguments in opposition to the 
authority of the legislature. lie has said, that if he is asked his 
advice, be w|llput the propriety of resistance only on the ques* 
tion pf prudence; — without adverting whether the cqnsequcn. 
^es of this advice may be followed by the penalties of treason ^ 
and the danger of convulsion, thus openly advisjng an appeal to 
the sword, which must either consign its authors to the ven- ^ 
geance of the violated law, or involve the country, i^ anarchy 
and bloodshed. The right honourable gentleman has taken 
(^re not tq be misstated : happily for the country, this decla.. 
ration of hi§ principles is too clear to admit of a doubt. With all 
ihe^ horror that I feel ^t such language, I am glad however the 
right hoifourable gentleman has been so iMiresenred and explicit. 
The b(}use and the country will judge of tlnat gentleman^s con- 
duct from his own language; they will see the extent of his ye- 
peratioii for the constitution, and qf his respect for parliament, 
when, in violation of his duty, in defiance of legal punishment, 
he can brii^g himself to utter such sentiments. I am gliifd the 
right honourable gentleman has made that avowal, because ' I 
hope that it will warn all the true friends of the constitution to 
rally round it for its defence, 

I vfill not ent^r into a discussion of the abstract right of re- 
sistance, or what degree of oppression on the part of the go- 
yernment, would set the people free from their allegiance. I 
will only call to the recollection of those who hear me, that the 
principle of these bills, npon which the right honourable gen- 
tleman has ventured such language, has met vith the approbation 
of a large majority of the house, and I trust that majority have 
not forgot what is due to themselves and their country. I ho^e 
they will shew the right honourable gentleman, that they havo 
not los| the spirit of their ancestors, which has been so frc* 
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queaity ntenei to ; and that if they are driTen by treason to 
the hard necessity. of defending the constitution by force, that 
they will act irith that irresistible energy] which such a crime 
must necessarily eicite in a loyal assembly. The power of the 
kw of England, I trust, will be sufficient to defeat the machina. 
tions of all who risk such dangerous doctrines, and to punish 
treason wherever it may be found. Let qie tell the right honour, 
able gentleman, therefore, that if our sense of public ^uty.in- 
duces us to have recourse to those measures, we will not suffer 
Ourselres to be intimidated by his menaces. If we feel it in. 
cumbent upon us to enact laws suited to the emergency of the 
times, we -shall not be wanting to ourselves in the energy which 
' sftay be required to enforce those laws ; and whatever attempts 
may be made to resist their operation, we trust, that the power 
of the laws themselves will be found amply sufficient to defeat 
such attempts. 

Mr. Fox rose to eiplain:— >'< I rise to re-state my expression, but sot to 
retract one word of what I have said. Let the words be taken down at the - 
cable.*— They express the sentiments of an honest Englishman; they are 
those iMntiments for which our forefathers shed their blood, and upon which 
the revoktion was founded: but let me not be mistaken. The case I put 
wis^ that these bills might be passed by a corrupt majority of parliament^ 
contrai^ to the opinion and sentiments of the great body of the nation. 
If the majority of the people approve of these bills, I will not be the person 
to inflame their minds, and stir them up to rebellion ; but if, in the general 
opinion of the country, it is conceived, that these bills atuck the funda- 
mental principles of our constitution, I then maintain, that the propriety 
of resistance^ insteSd of remaining any longer a question of morality, will 
become merely a question of prudence. I may be told that these are strong 
words; hot strong measures require stfong words. I will not loibmit to 
arbitrary power, while there remains any alternative to vindicate my 
freedom.*' 

The Hevie ncf^vcd Mr. Fox*s amendment without a division. 
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The order of the d^y being moved, for the third reading of the hill for the 
better security of his Majesty's persoiv and government against treasonable 
and seditious practices, 

^i^ Pitt rose as soon as Mr. Fox had spoken : 

After the many important dbcnssions, which for some days 
past haye successively engaged yonr attention, it would ill ba- 
come me to occupy much of yolir time at this advanced period 
of the debate ; ))ut having had sq 1arg.e a share in liringing for- 
ward these bills, it is necessary that I should shortly adyert to 
the arguments adranced against them by gentlemen on the qther 
side. And first, I will take notice of the general objectiaqs, 
before I enter into the detail of the measures. 

There is one droumst^ncc, in which I agree with the ri^ht ho- 
nourable gentleman who has just sat down^ that these bills form 
an important crisis |n the history of this country. Tiie crisis is hot 
less i^lportant than whether the king, lords, and commons, in. 
vested ^ith the constitutional power of the country, and aciiug 
for the protection of the whole, shall unite to ro{H;i thcr attacks 
of those, who have proclaimed themselves the enemies of tlic 
ponstitutiqn, and who now, under the pretence of exercising J Is 
privileges, are busied in carrying on the hostile designs which 
formerly they openly avoweil, and which they have never since 
^bandoned.^ There are two reasons from which I am apt to 
think that this crisis is determined^ On this day a boldne^ of 
language and vehemence qf assertion have b<*cn em]>Joyed \\jl 
arraigning the bills, which go beyund the bounds of parliamen- 
tary usage, and almost beyond the expressions of the English 
language. One gentleman*, in a speeph apparently studied, 
with a great deal of prepared and elaborate attack, has called 
tl^cse, ifi/triKil b^ll&y and has used terms which, if meant to cha-j 

« Mr.Jekyir, 
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racterise those bills, were too hyperbolical for the effusions of 
practical exaggeration. Another honourable gentleman*, who 
has always been the champion ezclusiyely of the democratic part 
of the British consiitntion, has said, that if he was by^ rank en. 
titled to demand an audience, he would beseech the king to ex. 
ert that power vested in him by the constitution, of putting his 
negative on these bills. What I does the honourable gentlemJin 
think it would be decorous in a grave hereditary counsellor of 
the crown, to go to his Majesty with his advice to reject these 
bills, which are to'be offered to him by the other two branches 
of thelegisflature, as a testimony of their concern for the safety 
of his royal person, and which comprehend a salutary enactment 
in support of thdr own constitutioual rights ? That honourable 
gentleman has gone so far as to say, that such a counsellor would 
receive immortal honour by such advice. The right honourable 
gentleman who spoke lasff, would advise his Majesty not to put 
his n^ative on the bills, but immediately to dissolve his parlia- 
meht, which he said was his constitutional right. It c<!rtainly 
is part of the power and prerogative of the crown, to dissolve 
the parliament :. but there has been a time when that right ho. 
nouvable gentleman was not quite so well convinced that such 
dissolution was an unquestionable exercise of a just prerogative ; 
on the contrary, when the loud voice of the people was heard 
from all qufirters, about twelve years ago, against a particular 
public measure, that honourable gentleman not only questioned 
the constitutional right to' dissolve in such circumstances, but 
branded the dissolution which took place^ as perfectly unconsti. 
tutional. If his Majesty should have advisers that would give 
such counsel, I shall only say, that they will dot be those who 
are in the habit of giving his Majesty advice, and are responsible 
for the advice they give. 

A strong proof to me that the crisis to which I have referred 
is determined, is the different language which I now find to be 
held by the right honotirable gentleman f . He has no longer 

* Mr« Sheridan. f Mr. Fox. 
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any hopes to prerent the bills from bdng enacted^ bat he trusts 
to the people in order to hare them speedily repealed. I am 
glad to find that the right hononrable gentleman is become so 
far a convert, to the systeo^ of moderation^ that he looks to 
^ee how many he can bring to concnr with him in endeaTouring 
to procure the repeal of the bills, if they should pass into 
laws, ^nd not with how many he may 'thing it prudent to re- 
sist their operation. I am glad to find that this doctrine of 
resistance, on which so much stress was laid in an earlier stage 
of the business, is not ^at this time uppermost in the mind of 
the right honourable gentleman. I trust that the avowal and 
justification of this doctrine will not sink deeper in the minds 
of any part of the community, and produce that impression 
which such a principle is calculated to make on violent and nn. 
enlightened minds. Should their ignorance be misled and their 
passions inflamed, dreadful iudeed may be the consequences 
on their futuref conduct. I trust that, the danger incurred 
to the public peace, will operate as a warning to prevent gen. 
tlemea from rashly and hastily broaching doctrines in . the 
heat of debate, wlhich may produce the most pernicious effects , 
on the minds of others, long after their better judgment* and 
more mature deliberation have eradicated them from their own. 

Having noticed these general topics, I proceed now more 
particularly to consider the nature of the present bill. The sub- 
ject resolves itself into two points. I shall first advert to that 
part of the bill, which affects the existing law of treason ; and 
secondly, to the particular species of misdemeanour to which the 
bill is calculated to apply. First, the bill makes a conspiracy 
to do any thing that may tend to the king's death, to maim 
' or to do him any species of bodily injury, to restrain and im- 
prison his person, or to seek to make him alter, by force, the 
measures of his government, a substantive treason. These by 
the statute of the 25th of Edward III. are only made overt 
acts, of compassing and imagining the king's death. By the 
present bill they are made direct and substantive treasons. 
By the qther part of the bill it is made treason to levy war, 
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to oTerawe'the legislature. The right hoMOur^hle gentleiban 
has asked, might not the people attempt to influence the de^ 
cision of the l^islature by the force of opinion, by the tio- 
lence of prayer ? He forgets that the bill does not preclude the 
people from any peaceable and legal mode of bringing for* 
ward their opinion, in order to influence the sentiments oi 
the l^islature ; that it does not interfere with their right, or 
prevent them from carrying to their representatives, in decent 
and orderly langnage, their sense of piublic measures. TUe 
treason described by the bill attaches only to those who lety 
war in order to. overawe the legislature. Will the honour- 
able gentleman contend, that levying war has any conpetiott 
with .that mode of expressing opmion, which u intended ta ~ 
influence the proceedings of a legislative bo4y? The right 
honourable gentleman objects to the preamble, which, by the 
by, he seems not to have read. — ^[Mr. Fox expressed some 
indignation at this charge.] I do not mean, that the right ho* 
nourable gentleman ought to have read the preamble as part of 
Jiis speech ; but undoubtedly he seems not to have attended 
to the latter part of that preamble. He said, that he liked 
no preamble, which did not state truth. He ai&rmed, that 
the preamble made the attack on his Majesty the foundation 
of the bill, and contended, that though tlic bUl purported to, 
be for the security of his Majesty's person, and the preserva- 
tion of his government, it did not, in fact, tend to give to 
either any additional security. If the right honourable gentle- 
man had gone farther, and read the latter part of the preain- 
ble, he would have found, that it was not so narrowed and 
confined as he has described ; that it stated not only the attack 
on his Majesty, as the ground of the bill, but also the seditipus^ 
speeches and publications of e?iI.disposed persons. 

In opposition to the right honourable gentleman, I maintain, 
that the provisions of the bill are calculated to give greater secu- 
rity to his Majesty's person and government, and that the grounds 
stated in the preamble, are commensurate to all the objects 
which the bill has in view. In all times, when the person of 
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the soTcreign has been supposed to *he endangered, a law^ of 
this nature has been passed. We are not now, for the first 
time, bringing forward a speculative act, ^^f the probable con- 
seqitences of which we cannot pretend to judge, but we are 
copying the wisdom of our ancestors — we are adopting the sa- 
lutary precautions of former times. Acts, of which this is a 
transcript, were passed in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, and of 
Charles the Second. Elizabeth has been reproached as an ar- 
bitrary princess. It is certain that her life was threatened from 
many quarters. But how far is the charge that this act is a 
weak and inefficient measure, consistent with the description 
which has been given of her character ? If she was an arbitrary 
princess, it surely is not likely, that where her own preserra^ 
tion was concerned, she should adopt measures inadequate io 
the purpose. The parliament of Charles the Second has been 
accused with making many sacrifices to the throne. It is not, 
therefore, probable, that in the excess of their loyalty, and the 
superabundance of their zeal, they should have neglected to 
pat a sufficient guard around the king's person. Thus does 
the reasoning of those gentlemen, so far at least as concerns 
the efficacy of the measure, retort upon themselTes, Such 
laws haTing passed in dificrent periods of our history, and hav. 
ing in no instance been found insufficient, we have a strong 
and well-grounded presumption that they are \^ell calculated 
to afford security to the person of the sovereign. They apply 
directly the penalties of treason to that species of offence against 
the person of the sovereign, to which, 'before, they could only 
have circuitously been brought to attach. They constitute 
substantive treasons, acts which before could only have been 
brought to prove the criminal intention. But an instance yet 
fresh in our memories, and which made too deep an impres. 
sion on the house to be easily forgotten, will best illustrate 
the proposition. Supposing the person who threw the stone at 
his Majesty, on his way to parliament, to have been discovered 
and brought to trial, he would not have wanted an able and 
eloquent advocate to have pleaded, ^^ that by throwing the stone 
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he had no intention of seriooslj injuring the person Qf the so^ 
Tereign; that he was actuated by no deliberate, malicious pur- 
pose ; that he was carried away by the impulse of the moment ; 
that he meant, by throwing the stone, only to mark more 
stt-ongly that sentiment of indignity to his Majesty, which ex. 
cited the clamours of disapprobation among the surrounding 
multitude, and tp express his^wn feelings of resentment from, 
the continuance of the wai^/' It is possible (I do not say that 
it would be justified by the sound construction of the law^ eyen 
that such a defence, dressed up with ingenuity, and enforced 
with the eloquence with which it would not fail to be supported 
might induce an honest jury to pronounce a Terdi9^^ of acquittal. 
The intention of thb bill is to cut off the possibility of such 
a defence being made in extenuation of such an act, to remove 
from the offender all hopes of escape by subterfuge and eva. 
ston, and by making the x^jfi^y more simple, to diminish th^ 
danger. 

But it was said, why nat maker a new declaratory law ? It 
was necessary that the present should be an enacting and not a 
declaratory law, because it only made that which was already 
treason by the statute of^ the 25th of Edward III. treason nn- 
der another branch, and to be laid in a different manner in the 
indictment. As to the present bill making new treasons, which 
were not before known to the law of England, in confradic* 
tion to so injurious an assertion let me refer to the most graye 
and respectable authorities, to the writings of Lord Hale, and 
Sir Matthew Foster. These learned artd yenerable judges hare 
given a history of the different statutes of treason, accompanied| 
with theiir own comments. The object of the presci^t b^l (s 
clearly to define the true meaning of the old law, which is now 
only to be drawn out of a long series of judicial expositions. 
It is in order to guard against all ambiguous and doubtful in- 
terpretation, at a time when it may be necessary to provide 
against a positive and immediate danger. Must not such bov 
felt to be the case, when a daring attack has so recently be^n 
made on the person of his Majesty, and when the instance of 
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the precipe danger agaiVist which the bill is directed, has hap- 
pened under our own eyes, and at the door of parliament ? 
'the bit] also makes an attempt to overawe the legislature, high 
treason. Is it necessary by any long deduction of argument to 
prote the necessity of such a precaution at a moment, when there 
Mist societies hostile to the authiority and existente of parlia^i ^ 
mcnt ? Those societies, meeting under the specious pretext of 
parliamentary reform, -and the right of petitioning, hare em* 
ployed a langu^e which sufficiently shews how far these were 
their real objects. They declared that the five hundred and 
fifty .eight gentiemcn of St. Stephen^s <:hapel may go about their 
business. They torfk erery opportunity to vilify the character pf 
the legislative body, to express their contempts of its authority 
«nd to shew how much they were disposed to usurp its func- 
tions, and, if possible, to annihilate its existence. 

The right honourable gentleman has dealt much in general 
topics of declamation. He said that he had never found that 
the lives of princes bad been safe in proportion to the sanguu 
nary laws and the severe punishments which had been instituted 
for their protection. I must remark, that the present is no 
new sanguinary law, that it creates no extraordinary severity 
•of punishment. If the right honourable gentleman thinks that 
^lie person of the sovereign is not rendered safer by the pu- 
nishments which the law has devised for his protection, this 
argument goes to repeal all the existing laws of treason. But 
he-chooises to appeal to the testimony of experience, and to 
•the example of former periods of the history of this country. 
-He asks whether, -notwithstanding the excessive loyalty of the 
parliament, and the extreme vigour of the laws, there were not 
^ome real plots in thereign of ChaHcs the Second^ besides the sham 
•plots that were brought forward to serye a particular purpose ? 
That in the course of that reign the parliament made many 
shameful concessions, I am ready to admit ; but I can by no 
means allow that it was a blind indiscriminating spirit of devo. 
tioB to the monarch which gave rise to the act, of which this 
bill is the counterpart. Neither can I allow that these persons 
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who were concerned in effecting die restoration, left principles 
altogetlier out of their riew, though, perhaps, they neglected to 
employ some precautions which it woold hare been wise and pro. 
per to hare adopted. In order to prore that some regard was had 
to principles in the act of the restoration, it is onlj necessary to 
refer to the history of the times, and to the persons concerned 
in that eyent. Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and those who were 
connected with him, were not men entirely indiffer^it about 
the English constitution, or lil^ely to be parties in a tninsac. 
tion, where its principles were entirdy left ont of contempla- 
tion. But with respect to this particular act, we hare the sanc- 
tion of the Tenerable name of Serjeant Maynard, who was one 
of the persons then employed in frammg the bill for the security 
of his Majesty's person. Immediately after the restoration, 
this truly constitutional lawyer said, ^< That except for that 
event he had been on the ere not only of sunriTing lawyers, 
but the laws." — [Mr. Pitt watf reminded that these words were 
spoken notafter the restoration, but after the reTolution]-^I ad- 
mit my error — these words were spoken after the rcTolution ; 
«id is it likely that the Tenerable person, who, during the 
course of a long and honourable life, had preserved his attach* 
ment to the constitution, sh'^ouid have so entirely forgotten its 
spirit, or departed from its principles in framing that bill, 
so frcqnently referred to in the discussion? But I will ask 
the right honourable gentleman, does he attribute the plots 
in the time of Charles* the Second, to the adoption of new 
laws, and the unusual sererity of punishments ; or does he not 
rather attribute them to the repeated breaches of law commit- 
ted by that monarch, and to the attempts which Be made, at 
different periods of his reign, to govern without a parliament ? 
Among his other allusions to history, the right honourable gen* 
tieman refers to the reign of Robespierre. He asks, whether 
that tyrant derived any security from the system of terror 
which he employed as the engine of his government, and which 
he supported by a large military force ? I appeal to the hons^ 
how far this allusion can, with any propriety, apply to flie pre^ 
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sent discussion ? I appeal to the house, how far the question — 
whether a lawless^ wanton, and barbarous system of proscrip* 
tion and carnage, is calculated to afford security to the tyranny 
from which it originates? — can possibly bear a comparison with 
the effect of those regulations, which we are now employed in 
enacting for the security of his Majesty^s person, who is the 
object of the affections of his people, and for the preserva* 
tion of that goremment, which is the best pledge for tiheir hap* 
piness? 

I shall now very shortly ad? ert to the second part of the 
bill, w4iich relates to misdemeanours, llie first question is,, 
whether, in any possible case of misdemeanour, transportation 
is a punishment which oughf to be left to the discretion of the 
court? Misdemeanouts are undoubtedly of very different sorts, 
and unless they can be marked out and graduated by some scale 
of legisktive regulation, it is necessa.y, that, in adjusting the 
punishment, something should be left to discretion. The mis. 
demeanours against which the present bill is directed, are df the 
most serious description. They are those offences which are 
productive of the worst consequences, which militate against 
ihe welfare of the whole community, which are calculated to 
disturb the order, and interrupt the tranquillity of society. ) If 
we look to the ordinary operation of law, and compare the 
speda of misdemeanours described in this bill, with other 
offences which are at present punishable with transportation^ I 
appeal to the house whether those offences, dther in point of 
moral guilt, or of public danger, are to be compared tp the 
acts against which this bill is calculated to guard. The right 
honourable 'gentleman has descanted on the hardship of the 
sentence of transportation,' and talked of the compassion due 
to indiTiduals, who, from having been placed in a better sit^a* 
tion of life, had been doomed to experience its rigours. That 
it is a sentence at all times severe in its operation I cannot but 
admit ; and that it becomes more peculiarly so when the per- 
son who is its object, has been placed in a respectable and 
comfortable situation. That such a person should be compelied 
5 ^ 
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to abandon ttie society to which he had been accustomed, 
for companions of a very different description ; that he should 
be doomed to relinquish his native fand, and the comforts of 
his situation, and condemned to associate with the rudest and 
Tilest of mankind, is a consideration which most naturally 
impress every mind with comps^sibn. But while we feel com« 
passion for ths individual, we must recollect, that, as legisla* 
tors^ there is a duty which we owe to the public paramount to 
every other consideration. We must recollect, that if the pu» 
nishment rises in proportion to the situation which the indivi- 
dual held in society, and that if our pity is more strongly ei* 
cited from the consideration of these advantages he has fpr« 
feited, so also is the enormity of the crime aggravated by the 
«ame consideration ; and he who, being placed in a respectable 
^and comfortable situation, subjects himself to the penalties of 
law, wanting the temptation to err, wants also the apology for 
offence. If the ignorant and unenlightened individual, the 
blind and deluded instrument, is doomed to punishment for 
the crime which, from the instruction or the example pf others, 
he has learned to regard as a virtue, with what sentiments must 
we look to the master. workman, who perverts the advantages 
of education, abuses the ' talents of nature, and employs the 
very distinctions which he derives from the present' order of 
society, as means of attack against the existence of ^society it. 
self? I have only to call upon the house, to consider what is 
the description of oifencd against which tne punishment is 
directcj^. It is not to apply twice to the offence that may 
have previously been committed, but to the second instance of 
offence after conviction. An objection was started, that the 
species of crimes comprehended under the present bill, was of 
a description, of the nature of which it was not within the pro« 
vlnce ofa jury to judge. My honourable friend (the attomey- 
N general) has stated to the hoose what is his own practice* H^ 
has always left to the jury to decide, whether the innocent 
cause assigned was the real motive of the action: but in stating 
this, he stated not icmly that mode of. pract^e which is conform* 
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able to the liberality of bis own sentiments, bnt wbicb is ixaau 
tioned by the liberal spirit of the Taws of England. There is 
no legal priTilege whlcb may not be made the pretext to cover 
the most "illegal actipns. I must particularly remark, in order 
to obTiate misrepresentation, that nothing is made a crime by the 
present bill i? hich was not before criminal, and Subjected to a 
severe punishment by the common law of England. 

After what I have already said, I bare nothing farther to add, 
as I eoncdre the present bill to be supported on the plainest 
and simplest grounds on which any legislative provision was ever 
offered to the house. , 

The bill was afterwards read a third time and passed. 



February 18> 1796. 

IVlr. Whitbread having moved the second reading of the labourers' wages 
bill, and the motion being seconded by Mr. Honeywood, 

Mr. Pitt said, that not observing that gentlemen were pre- 
pared to deliver their sentiments on the present bill, he could 
not give a silent vote upon a question of so much importance,, 
and at the iame time of so much|delicacy. In the interval 
which had taken place since the first reading of the bUl, be had 
paid considerable attention to the subject, and endeavoured to 
'collect information from the best sources to which he had ac. 
Cess. The evil was certainly of such a nature as to render it of 
importance to find out a proper remedy; but the nature of tfaa 
remedy involved discussions of such a delicate and intricatt 
nature, that none ishould be adopted without being matui^y 
weighed. The present situation of the labouring poor in ^$ 
country, was certainly not such as could be wished, upon any 
principle, either of humanity, or policy. That ckss had of lata ' 
been exposed to hardships which they all concurred in lament- 
ing, and were equally actuated by a desire to remove^ ^l^ 

VOL. II. K .X 
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^f ottld not aipie how far the comparbon of the state of the ra« 
bourer, relieYed as it had been hy a display of beneficence nefet, 
svrpassed at any period, with the state of this class of the coro« 
nunity in former times^ was just, though he was convinced 
that the representations were exaggerated^ At any rate, the 
comparisons were not accurate^ because they did not embrace 
a comprehensive view of the relative situatiooSi He gave the 
honourable gentleman * ample credit for his good intentions in 
bringing the present bill into parliament, though he was afraid 
that its provisions werq such as it wonld.be impolitic, upon the 
whole, to adopt; and though they ^ere adopted, he belieted 
that they would be found to be inadequate to the purposes whicfh 
they proposed. 

, The authority of a very eminent calculator, i)r. f rice, had 
been adddced to shew the great advance that had taken place on 
every article of subsistence, compared with the slow increase of 
the wages of labour. But the statement of Dr. Price was errov» 
neous, as he compared the earnings of the labourer at the period 
when the comparison is instituted, with the price of provisions, atid 
the earnings of tlie labourer at the pi'esent day, with the price of 
the same articles, without adverting to the change of circum- 
stances, and to the difference of protisiohsr^ Corn, which was^ 
then almost the only food of the labourer, was now Supplied by 
cheaper substitutions, and it was unfair to conclude that the 
wages of labour were so far from keeping pace with the price of 
provisions, because they could po longer purchase the same quan*. 
tity of an article, for which the labourer had no longer the same 
demand. The simple question now to be considered was, whe- 
'ther the remedy for the evil, which was admitted in a certain ex^ 
tent to exist,' was to be obtained by giving to the justices tho 
power to regulate the price of labour, and by endeavouring to 
establish by authority, what would be much better accomplished 
by the unassisted operation of principles ? 

It was unnecessary to atgne the general expediency of any 

' , ♦ Ml-. Whitbrcad* 
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fegislative int<irference, as Hie priticiples had been perfectly re* 
cogniaed by the honoara^le gentleman himself. The moist cele- 
braited writers npon political economy^ and the experience of 
those stated where* arts had flourished the most, bore ample 
testimony of their truth. They had only to inquire, therefore^ 
whether the pr^ent case was strong enough for the exception^ 
and whether the means proposed were suited to the object in. 
tended ? The honourable gentleman imagined that he had oa 
liis side of the question the support of experience in this coiinifc 
t\ry, MA appealed to certain laws upon the statute book, in 
conftrnuition of his proposition. He did not find himself called 
npon to defend the principle of these statutes, but they were 
certainly introduced for purposes widely different from the ob* 
ject of the present bill. They were enacted to ^uard the in^ 
dnstry of the country from being checked by a general combi* 
natioii among labourers ; and the bill now under consideration^ 
was introduced solely for the purpose of remedying the ihconre- 
hiences which labourers sustain froxii the disproportion existing 
between the price of labour, and the price of lit ing. 

Hd had the satisfaction to hear the honourable gentleman ac^ 
knowledge, that if the price of labour could be made to find its 
own level, it would be much more desirable than to assess it by 
arbitrary statute, which in the execution was liable to abuse on 
the one hand, and iilaflficacy on the other. If the remedy suc- 
ceeded according to the most sanguine expectations, it only 
established what would hare been better effected by principle ; 
and if itfailed, on the one hand it might produce the severest 
oppression, and on the other encourage the most profligate idle* 
ness a^d extrar^nce. Was it not better for the house then to 
consider the operation of general principles^ and rely upon the 
eSectM of their unconfined exercise? Was it not wiser to reflect 
wbat remedy might be adopted, at once more general in its 
)>rinciples, and more comprehensive in its objoct, , less excep. 
tionable in its example, and less dangerous in its application ? 
They should look to the instances where interference had shack- 
led industry, and where the best intentions. hare often produced 
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.ihe moisl perhictou^ effects^ It vas indeed the most abaiinl bi. 
gotry in Asserting the general principle, to exclude the exception; 
but trade, industry, and barter would always find their own 

-level, atid be impeded by regulations which riolated thdr nji- 
tural operation, and deranged their proper effect This being 
granted, then, he appealed to the judgment of the bouse, whe- 
thei? it was better to refer the matter entir^jy to the diseretioB 

.of a ma£(istrate, or to esdeatour to find out the catfse$ of the 
evil, and by removing the causes, to apfdy a remedy more justi- 
fiable ill its principle, iftore easy in the execution^ saore ef^ 
fectua! in its operations, in fine, more consonant to every 

; maxim of sound and ra^onal policy. The evil, in his opkuoft, 
originated, lU a great measure, in the abuses whic^ bad crept 
into the poor-laws 6f this country, and the cfompficaied raodo 
of execiKting them. The poor.latws of ihk country, however 
wise In their original institution, had contributed to fetter tho 
circulation of labour, and to substitute a system of abuses, in 
rooln of the evils whtdi they humanely meatnt to redress, and 
hj engrafting upon a'defective plan, defective remedies produce 
ed nothing but confusion and disorder* The laws of settle* 
ments pretented the workmau from g^gio that .market where 
he could dispose of his industry to the greatest advantage, and 
the capitalist, from eipployitfg the person who^ was qualified 
to rprocure him the best returns for his advances* These laws had 
at once increased the burdens of the poor, and takenf from the 
collective resources of the staite, to supply wants which their, 
operation had occasioned, and to aAeviate a poverty whidi 
they tended to perpetuate. Sudi were the institutions whidi 
misguided benetolence had introduced^ and, with such Wiamings . 
to deter, it would be wise to disimst a similar mode df conduct^ 
and to endeavour to discoverremedifes of a diffieroit nature* 
The country had not yet experienced the full benefit of the- 
laws that had already been passed, to correct the errors which he 
had explained. 

From the attention he had bestowed upon the subject, and 
from the inquiries he had been able to laake of others, he waa 
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dispose^ tQ tUak we had not gone yet far enough, and to enters 
tain ai^ opiniopi that many adrantages night be deiived, and 
much of the eril npw con^laix^ed of rempved, by an extension 
of those reformadoQs in the popr.laws which had been begnt^* 
The encouragement of friendly societies would contribute to aU 
leviate that immense charge with which the public was Ipaded 
in the support of the poor, and proride by savings of. industry 
for the comfort of distress* Now the parish ofiiieer cmild not 
sremov« the ijrorkman, j$kete\y because he apprehended he migh( 
be burdensome, but it was necessary that he should be actually 
chargeable. But from the pressure of a temporary distreas^ 
Inight the industrious mechanic be transported from the plaCf 
Where his exertions could be useful to himself ^nd hi|3 family, to 
fL quarter where he would become a burden without the dapadty 
of being even able to provide for hfanself. To remedy such a 
great striking grievance, the Iftws of settlement ought to un^ 
llergo a radical ai^endmenti l)[e conceived, that to promote 
the free circulation of labour, to remove the obstacles by which 
iiKlustry is prohibited from availing itself of its resources^ would 
go far to remedy the evils, and diminish the necessity of ap« 
plying for relief to the poor's rates. |n the course of n f<e^ 
years, this freedom, front the vexatious restrahit which the laws 
imposed, would supersede the object pf their institutioi)S. The 
^dvanta^es if ould bo widely diffused, the wealth of the nation 
wouid be increased, the poor man rendered not only mora 
comfortable but more virtuous, and the weight of poor's, rates, 
with which the landed interest is loaded, greatly diminished, 
pe should wi$]|, therefore, that ^ opportunity were given 
of restoring the ofigiiial purity of 'the poor laws^ and of remov« 
ing those corruptioi^s by which they had been ohscured^ He 
was convinced, ths^t the evils which they had occasioned di4 no$ 
arbe ont of their .original iconistitutioii, but coincided with the 
opinion of Biackstone, that, in proportion as i^e. wise regnla* 
tions that were established m the long and glorious reign of 
Queen Eli^sabeth, have been superseded by sub^c^uent ei|act» 
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veDts, iht utility of the ins^totion has beep ii|ipi|ir9d, and the 
beneTokiice of therplwi rendered f/Hitless. 

Whilst, he thus had ^xprcss^ those sentiments whieh the di&r 
cussion paturally promptod, it migliliiot, perhaps, be tmprcypepr, 
on sufch an occasion, to lay l^efore the house the Ideas floating in 
his mindj though not digested witli sufficient accuracy, no^ 
arranged with a proper decree of clearness. Neither what tfie 
honourable gentlei&aa proposed, nor. what h^ himself had sag* 
H^ested, were remedies adequate to the evil it was intended to 
femoye. Supposing, (loweTer, the two inocjes oC reoiedying 
the evil were on a par in effect, the preference ii^ pifineiple 
1^98 dearly due to that which was least arbitrary in its 'nature ; 
|>ut it was not di^cult to perceive that the- rem^y proposed |>y 
ithe honourable gentleman wquld either be completely ine4ectuaV^ 
€r such as far to oVer.reach its inar)L«^ As ^ere w!as a difference 
in the numliers which (;ompos6i the fj^mil^ of the labouring 
poor, it must necessarily require qiore to support a small fa;. 
mily* Now by the regulations proposed, either the man with a 
Ismail family would have too much wages, or the man with 4 
large family, who had done most service to his country, '«rould 
have tod little* . Slo that were the minimum fixed upon the 6tanc|- 
ard of a large family, it might opierate $s au encotmag^ent to 
idleness on oue part of the community ; and if It were fixed on 
ihe standard of a small family, those would uot enjoy the be- 
nefit of it for whose r^ief it was iuten^ed. What mfeasura 
then, flfould be found to supply die defect? Let us, said he, 
jtsake relief in cases where there are^a numberof children, a 
matter of right and aU honour, instead of a gjrouud fpr OppraV 
brium andf contempt. This will nmke a large family a blessing, 
and not a citrse ; and this will draw a proper line of distinction 
between tho$e who are able to'prbvide for thcmsrffesby theii^ 
labour, and those who, after haying enriched their country 
with a number of children, have a daim upon its assistance for 
their support* All this, however, he would confess^ was nqt 
enough,* if they did not engraft upon it resolutions to dispell* 
rage relief where it was not wanted. If such means could 
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' be ly^ctised as that of snppljiiig the necessities of those who 
required assistance lij giving it in hibovr or a&rding ^mplo/* 
ment, which is the principle 9f the act of Que$n Elizaheth^ the 
most important advantages would l^e gained. The3r yfOiM thus 
benefit those to whom thej afforded relief, not on]j bf the a9^ 
sistance bestowed, bat bj giving habits of industry and fmga. 
lity, and in farnishiag a temporary bounty, enable them to 
make permanent provisfon fpr tiiemselres. By giving effect tp 
the operation of fri^dly societies, iudividuals would be res^ 
cued from becomiiig a burthen upon the public, and, if neces* 
sary, be enabled to subsist upon a fund which their own indus«> 
try contributed to raise. These grAt points of granting retief 
according to the number of children, preventing removals a( 
the caprice of the parish officer, and maJLiqg them 8ul{$)^i:|be to 
friendly societies, would tend in a very great degiree to cembfe 
every complaint to which the present partial remedy qould^ be 
applied. £|:perience had already skewti how mi^ch could be 
done b^ the industry of children, and the advantages of eat If 
employing them in such branches of manufactures as they art 
capable to execute. The extension of schools of industry was 
also an object of material importance. If any one would take 
the trouble to compute the amount of all the. earnings 'of tl^o 
children who are already educated in this ma^i^er^ tu9 would bet 
surprised, when tje came to coi|sider the weighf which thoLr 
support by their own labours, took oJ9f the country, and the ad# 
dition which, by the fruite of their toil, and the habits to wJddl 
they were formed, was made tp its internal opulence., Tlie. 
suggestion of these schools was priginally drawn from L<ur4 
Hale and Mr. Locke, and upon such authority he had no 
difficulty in recommending the plan to the encouragement 
of the lq^sl2|ture. Much might be effected by a, plan of 
this nature susceptible of constant improven^ent. Such a 
plan would c^nvcft the relief granted to the poor into an 
encouragement to industry, instead of being, as it is by the 
present poor-laws, a preinium to idleness, and a school fbr 
sloth. There were also, a number of subordinate circu^^f 



stances^ to ^hiob it w«b necessajry to atiendw The law wbich 
liroliibits giving relief wli^re any. visible pcGrpertjE-remains should 
bo abolished. That degrading condition should be withdrawn. 
^Oi temporary occasion shpnid force a British subject to part 
9rith the hst shilling of his little capital, and compel him to 
.dcscted to a slate of wretchedness from which he could never 
recover, merely that he might be entitled to a casual supply. 

Another mode also of materially assisting th^ industrious 
poor wa?, the advancing of small capitals, which i^igfat bere« 
paid in two or three years, while the person who repaid it would 
probably have made an addition ta his income. This might put 
lum who received them in the way of acquiring what might 
place him in a situation to make permanent provision for him^ 
self. 

These were the general ideas which had occurred to him upon 
the subject; if they should be approved of by any gentleman 
in the house, tb^ might perhaps appear at a future time in a 
more accurate shape than he could pretend to gire thein* He 
eould not, however, let this opportunity slip without throwing 
them out* He was aware tBat they would require to be very 
maturely considered. He wan aware also of a fundamental 
difficulty, that of insuring the diligent execution of any law 
that should be enacted* This could only be done . by present, 
ing to those who should bp intrusted with the execution motives 
to emulation, and by a frequent inspection of their conduct as 
to diligence and fidelity. Were he to suggest an outline, it 
would be this. To provide some new mode of inspection by ' 
parishes, or by hundreds — to report to the magistrates at the 
p^fy sessions, with a liberty of appeal from them to the gene, 
ral quarter sessions, where the justice shpuld be empowered 
to take cognizance of the conduct of the different commissioners, 
and to remedy whatever defects should be found to exist. 
That an annual report should be made to parliament, and that 
parliament should impose upon itself the duty of tracing the 
effect of its system from year to year, till it should be fully- 
matured. That there should be a standing order of the house 
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for this purpose, and to a w ord, that there should be an annual 
lindget opened) containing thfi 4®tall8 of the M^hole 9ysiei^ of 
poor.Iaws, by which the legislature would she^, that thfsj had a 
constant and a watchful eye upon the interests of the pqqrest and 
most.iieglected part of the cpnununity. 

Mr. Pitt said he was not ?ain enough to imagine that thei^e 
ideas were the result of his own inTestigations, but he was happy 
to say, that they arose from a careful examination of the sub. 

"ject, and an extensitre surrey of the opinions of others. He 
would only add, that it was « subject of the utmost importancei 
and that he would do erei^ thing in his power to bring forward 
or promotje such measures as would conduce to the interest of 
the country. He concluded with apologizing for having taken 
up so much of the time of the house : the fact was, the import* 
ance of the subject had led him into a farther discussioq, than it 
had been his attention to go into, and he was des^ous of shewing 
the honourable gentleman that he had spared no pains to collet 
{nformation upon it ; and although he gave the honourable gen« 

' tleman eyery pos^ble credit for his humane and laudable motives, 
yet, seeing the subject in the light in which he did, he was com- 
pdled to gire his negative to the motioil. 

Mr. Whithread aftenrdrds, waving his motion for the second reading of 
tiie bill, moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the statute of the 5 th of 
Elisabeth ; whicb was granted. 



February 15, 1796- 

On a motion by Mr. Grey, for an address to his Majesty, V- that he would 
be graciously pleased to take such steps as to his royal wisdom should appear 
most proper> for communicating directly to the Executive . Directory of the 
French Republic, his Majesty's readiness to meet any disposition' to negocia* 
tion on the part of that government, with an earnest desire to give it the 
fullest and speediest effect," 

Mr. Pitt spoke t0 the following purpoit : 
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• Much as the honourable gentferaan • has introdqced into Uf 
speech, connected with the, origin and conduct of the war, from 
which I must decidedly dissent ; much as I difiei with him on 
many of the topics he has urged, and on many of the principles 
he has laid down, as groundsTor hts motion ; and firmly as I am 
persuaded that no measure could be more hostile to the true in- 
terests of this country, than the line of conduct which he has 
proposed to be adopted ; there is. still one view of the subject on 
which I believe it impossible there can "be any difference of 
opinion. If the state of the country, and the sentiments of a 
great majority of this house, are such as I have reason to suppose, 
there cannot, indeed, be any wide or essaitial difference' as to 
the general result. But if, after the explanafion which I may be 
able to give with respect to the state *bf this country, and ihe 
position' of the enemy, tlic honourable gentleman shall still 
chusc to perse^-ere iii his mbtion, there are one or two conse- 
quences, which might otherwise lie drawn from any declaration 
of mine on the present occasion^ against which it may be neees- 
sary for rae to guard. I must, therefore, guard against any im- 
putations which may hereafter be brought forward, cither as to 
the insincerity of any declaration which I may express in favour 
of peace, or as to the ineflicieQcj of the measj|ir^ taKer\ to fa. 
filitate its progress* However I may be disposed to favour that 
object, which the motion seems principally to have in view, } 
can by no means concede the grounds on which it has been fol- 
lowed up - — I mean that from a y|e\^ of our situation, apd of the 
evients of the war, we should discover such shameful humiliation, 
such hopeless despondency, as to abandon every thing for which 
we have*formerly contended, and be clisposed to prostrate our- 
selves at the feet of the enemy. If the necessity of Our condition, 
if the sense of having been baffled, should operate so strongly 
as to induce us to make overtures of peace upon any terms ; if 
i?very consideration of policy, and every feeling of decent and 
honourable pride, must be sacrificed to the extreme pressure of 

•. Mr, Grey. 
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onr affiiirs, we must then, indeed, be bound to receire the law 
of the conqueror. This situation of affairs the honourable gen. 
tleman has not indeed developed, but has pretty plainly insinu* 
ated it as a ground for his motion. I trust, however, that the ^ 
state of this country is far different, and that no temporary re* 
verse in the fortune of war, no internal pressure in our domestic 
situation, has yet produced this mortifying humiiiatiQn, this 
dreadful alternative. 

But the honourable gentleman, as an impeachment of the sin. 
cerity of ministers with respect to peace, has alluded to an argu. 
iDient^ which was formerly supported from this side of the house 
— ^that we could not make peace without humbling ourselves to 
the enemy, and without discoyertng that we were baffled in our ' 
Attempts and exhausted in our resources. From this he no doubt 
meant to insinuate that ministers were at no time sincere in their 
wishes for peace, and were disposed to throw every obstacle in 
its way. He does not think proper to mention, that this argu* 
ment was made use of at a time when the opponents of the war^, 
availing themselves of a series of misfortunes and disappoint. 
meats which had befs^llcn the confederacy, took the opportunity 
to press their motion for an immediate peace. We then con« 
tended, tfiat the evil was not so great as to exclude hope, or to 
damp enterprize, that no circumstances had taken place under 
which a firm and manly resistance became impracticable, and 
that w« might still look with confidence to the effect of a vigor- 
ous and persevering prosecution of the war.. In proportion as 
tilts truth has become manifest to the enemy themselves, do we 
|eel ourselves inclined to adopt a more conciliating tone. In 
proportion as the situation of things is inverted, the objection, 
which' we formerly made, is superseded. That situation whtcb 
ithe honourable gentleman chose only to suppose as theoretical, 
I contend to be practical ; that our successes have been such as 
to obviate any obstacle to negociation on the score of national 
honour ; and so far I undoubtedly am of opinion, that the diffi* 
culty is infinitely diminished. 

; In i^tating, however, generally^ my own sentinients, and those 
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.of his Majesty's mioisterSy I mnst protest against the practice of 
being called upon from day to day, from week to week, from 
time to time, to declare vbai are precisely our news om tke pos* 
ture of afTairg, of what ar^ the steps, which we may thiokit se. 
cc^sary ia consequence to adopt. The progress of the measures, 
which sych a situatiou of affairs as the pr^ent may render ne. 
ceasary, can only he left safely to the conduct of the executive 
goTernment. If the house are of opinion that the business can^ 
not be si^ely left in the hands qf ministers, the proper step ifould 
be to address hip Majesty to remove them from their situation*; 
;ind not to endeavour to interrupt the ai^rs of government by 
calling on the hquse of copamons to interfero with the functions 
of executive authority. The honourable gentieman himsdf 
seemed to be ijiWa^e of this, as he admitted the principle to be 
correct ; he said he did not contend against thei<onstitutiona} 
degree of confidence which an executive government ought tq 
have from the legisJative power, while it9 conduct ^^ unej^» 
(peptionabie. 

The honourable gentleman says that he does not confide in 
^ministers : on tbat ground he has been led to give an uniform 
opposition to their measures during Uie war : and on the same 
ground he now expresses his distrust of the sincerity of thdr 
wishes respecting peace. Unquestionably the honourable gen. 
tleman, who places no confidence in ministers^ is entitled to op* 
pose their measures and to question their sincerity; but he is 
bohnd to conform to established rules, and not to, effect any 
change in a constitutional question., I mean, whenever this 
house, adopting a motion like the present, instead of addressing 
his Majesty to remove his ministers, apply in order to take the 
bu^in^ss into their own hands, they deprive the country of every 
chance for a successful negociation. On a question ^o, critical, I 
am afraid lest I should overstep the line of my duty, by ctQteiin|^ 
too much, into detail. It is a subject on which it is impossible to 
descant so minutely as the honourable gentieman seems to expect, 
without breaking in upon that principle which has guided every 
discreet minister in treating subjects of this nature. If I felt 
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that generally, as applicable to subjects of tbis kind, how mach 
more most! fed it on tbis particalar occasion, conodering, as I 
must, tbe peculiar situation of the country at this moment ? 

Let gentlemen look at the situation of affairs on the Continent ; 
let them look at the situation of our enemy ; what has beMi,thelr 
plan and practice ? what has been the case lit this respect since) 
the honourable gentleman reminded the house of the matter ? 
What, I would ask, has been the effect of the separation of the 
general confederacy against France, atid the weakening of the 
power of that confederacy ?^— power, that long ere this, night 
have achieved much adrantage, had they kept in union. Re.^, 
collect what has happened upon (Reappearance of that separa* * 
tion^ and then conjecture what lo^ght ftave been the effect, had 
the confederacy remained entire. The ^truction of the enemy ^ 
perhaps, or at least tbe diminution of its strength* to such an 
extent as to have brought forward an honourable repose and 
lasting tranquiUity to Europe, Let me ask the faeuse, whether 
or not every man did not beliere it was the policy and the aim of 
France to use all endeavours to separate the confederacy against 
her ? Let mo ask, whether she did not seem to triumph even 
in the hope of being able to effect it ? Let me ask, whether any 
thing remained of the hope of France but this separation, to 
enable her to dictate to Europe ? Let me ask, whether any thing 
Goold, therefore, be so desirable to France as the detaching of 
that confederacy, which, for the honour and safety of Europe, 
il^as formed against hef ? And then^ let me ask, whether there 
ever was, or could, be, a cause in which it i^ould be more the 
duty of every good man to prevent any jealousy, or the rising 
of any suspicion, or the creating of any disunion, among those 
who, if they remain entire, may yet give honourable and lasting 
peace to Europef If the directory have yet any hope of die* 
tating terms to Europe, it is, no doubt,, on the same policy which 
they have hitherto found so beneficial, that they ground their 
expectations of future success. If there is any tiling by which 
they can expect to attain this situation of proud eminence, this 
object of their favouvite ambition, it is by being able to iastll • 
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jpdTousyj ^o BOW the seeds of difision, aid engender sources of 
tnimosHj among those of the confederacy, who yet remain 
nailed to oppose their power* On presenring entire the remains 
of that confederacy, deffenids the only hope of impressing on 
them a eonriction of the neeessity of yielding to reasonable 
terms, and of bringing the War to a desirable conclusion^ And 
perhaps, in this point of tI^w, an attentioil to the preservati<Ai 
of that confederacy becomes a duty, not dnly for ministers, bnt 
for all those persons who are a^nxioos for the public welfare^ and 
interested in the national character ; for alt those who are desir^: 
ons of an honourable peace, and adverse to any peace pnr* 
chased with dishononr : and^ if such l>e the Oate, it is important 
for them to consider whetter the measured which they Amy wish 
to persuade garenunent to adopt, be such as may oblige the 
country to giTe up the dhanee of a successful peace altogether^ 
or to take it on terms inconsistent with the honour of the &a« 
tion. If i^e recetre propositions of peace on the terms of the 
honourable .gentleman, the coitsiderations ^^ speedy and honcnir* 
" able," then become separated. We mdst, in that case, dmso 
the altcrnatirc ; if we adopt the motion, a peace, '< speedy and 
honourable" we cannot have. But an honourable peace we may 
hare, if we persevere in the same firm and vigorous line of con*. 
duct which we have hitherto pursued. This I know^ not from 
any immediate communication with the enemy, not from any 
communication of their disposition for peace, but from thf state* 
ment which they have themselves furnished of their defectrre 
and almost exhausted means for carrying on the war. On tbia 
ground I oppose the motion. If I were not sincerely and 
anxiously desirous of peace, I should be forfeiting my duty to 
the country, and violating the trust which I hold from my pub- 
lic situation ; but I can never consent to the proppsition of peace, 
unless the terms should be consistent with our present honour, 
suitable to our pnhsent condition, and compatible with our future 
security. 

Having said this with the general view I have of the subject 
of peace, if the question be thought a necessary one, I will say 
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a few wdrds as to. the message frojn his Majesty ta parliameat 
about twomotfths ago, because it was said, that no. step had 
been taten since for a negotiation ; I hope the houfe will recol- 
lect what I said uponf that occasion. I said then^ that the house 
should not compel, by its vote, the executive goyernment to en. 
ter into anegociation, bound down and fettered with any acknow* 
ledgment of our own weakness: precisely the same thing dp I 
desire of the house upon the present occasion. Those who differ 
from me in general, and who haye thought the war altogether 
unnecessary, I did not then, nor do I now, expect to conyince ; 
but the house at large thought as I do. To the house at large^ 
therefore, I will now say, that the question, as the honourable 
gentleman has himself stated it, i^ a yery narrow one — ^' Whe- 
ther, because after haying received the message from his Ma« 
jesty no communication has taken place of any subsequent mea- 
sures, the house, by adopting a motion of this sort, ought to 
compel the exeicutive goyernment, bound hand and foot, to 
commence a negociation ?" If the honourable gentleman enter- 
tains such distrust of the sincerity of minister^, as to suppose 
them disposed to take no. measures -to carry into effect their own 
declarations, I shall certainly not argue with him on that point. 
But in order to be consistent, the argument of the honourable 
gentleman must infer, either that overtures have been made on 
the part of the enemy, or that some favourable opportunity has . 
occurred to this country for the purpose of commencing nego- 
ciation, which have been rejected subsequent to the period of 
the message. 

If a negociation should be entered into, it is evident, that 
iq order to give it its full effect, we should be careful not only to 
keep up the strict letter of our engagements^ with our allies, but 
to maintain with them full concert and harmony. I therefore, 
take upon me to assert, that since bis Majesty's message has 
been delivered to this house, ministers have taken every mea- 
sure consistent with the general interests of the country, and 
with the attention and regard due to her allies, to enable his 
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Majesty t6 take any oppc^rtnnity, either to neet orertures fcrr 
negociation, or*to make such orertures as might be found most 
expedient. That no etiquette with re»pect to who should make 
the first orerture-^iio difficnlty in finding a mode of making it^ 
appeared to gorernment to be an obstacle to negociation, if in 
other respects there appeared to be a probability of leading to 
just and honourable terms ; the great point being what prospecit 
there was of obtaining such terms. Measures hare been taken 
to ascertain these points, and are now in train ; and if the ene. 
my are sincere, they must speedily Tead to a negociation. 
Whether that negociation will lead to peace I cannot say, be- 
cause that, depends upon whether the eihansted state of the 
enemy will incline them to set on foot that negotiation with a 
▼icw to peace, tery different as to the terms of it from any 
which their public declarations hare for a long time past seemed 
to indicate: if this is not the case, I must say a speedy peace 
is impossible. I wish ardently for peace — but not for any but 
an honourable peace. The country has a right to expect it from 
its own strength and resources^ and from a knowledge of the 
relatire situation of France. 

I admit that the honourable gentleman in his speech separated 
negociation from the terms. But in other passages he talked of 
negociation as leading to an immediate peac(i. I do not hold 
out a prospect of immediate peace, nor do I state any period 
that I can ascertain for it ; I only say it will not be the fault of 
his IVf ajesty's servants if the period is remojte. The enemy muDt 
be howerer ready to make it on terms which we hare a right to 
think just and honourable; it rests not on us only, but also on 
the enemy^ whether this may lead to any negociation at all, or 
whether negociation will lead to peace. It all depends on this? 
whether the disposition of the enemy shall be more moderate 
than any we hare lately seefi of their professions. Sorry I am to 
see such a seeming disposition on the part of the enemy, as 
may render them, in case of success, desirous of prerenting 
any effect to pacific disposidons, which they may now prx>fess, 
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or even of retracting them. Whether this may lead to a mo- 
deration in practice which I hare not seen yet, I know no more 
of, as I have said already, than what any other gentleman has 
an opportunity of knowing. What has been made public I hope 
is not authentic ; however, by what has been circulated in this 
country, and through the Continent with industry, and what they 
are said^to hold out as the boon of peace to the English nation, 
it does not appear as if they were very desirous of meeting us 
on honourable terms ; for I hare heard that they are ready to give 
peace, becau&e the gorernment of England asks it. Thus then we 
are to have peace if we shsdl sue for it ; that is, if we shall abandon 
that for which our ancestors have fought so bravely. If we shall 
abandon our allies ; if we shall abandon the safety of all Europe, 
and sacrifice to France every thing that is dear to us, and offer to 
them homage, and grant them an unconditional and ^^^.compen. 
sated restitution of all that has been their's, and all that has 
been in the possession of those whom they have forced to be thdr 
allies — then, in return for this, they will offer to the people of 
England their fraternization. 

I have thus stated the degree to which we have been ready to 
go. I hope I shall not be told some weeks hence I have been 
insincere. We have not been ready to grasp atn treaty such as 
y6u have heard from me. There is but one situation in which a 
minister of this country should convey such terms to the enemies 
of it : that is, when the abjectncss of the country and its ' 
willingness to sue for peace is proclaimed by parliament, so as 
to deprive us of vigour and energy, and make us unwilling to 
strive for the maintenance of ourselves. If this motion be 
adopted^ what overtures we shall receive, or what we shall not, 
I will not pretend to determine ; but while we shew any confi. 
dence in our resources, I do not fear that a negociation of mea- 
sures that are in train may prove effectual : at what period, for 
reasons I have already stated, it is impossible for me to imagine. 
I sun not apprehensive that parlkment will not leave this to 
take the coutse which the practice of our ancestors lays down to 

VOL. II. L 
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us, and which reason dictates. I say, if we and onr allies are 
not false to each other and ourselres, we shall hare an oppor- 
t unity of restoring to Europe peace, on safe, just, and honour. 
«ble grounds, and nothing but a premature motion like the pre. 
sent, can deprire us of that blessing ; and therefore, as a loTcr of 
my country, and of justice, I oppose this motion. 

, The motion passed In the negative; 

Ayes .«..».«.« 50 

Noes .M. ..•...• 189 , 



February 26, 1796. 

Mr. WilUtJi Smith haYmg on a former day snhmitted to the House s string . 
of resolutions npon the subject of the late loin, setting out with estahlish' 
ing the principle of an open and public competition, and, by a series of 
facts, and deductions, asserting the conclusion — that the loan, then under 
> consideration, was a bad and improvident one for the public, and that the 
minister in conducting the negocistion, *and in adjusting the terms, had been 
guilty of a departure from his own principles, and of a breach of his doty :-— 
the debate on this important question was resumed this day. 

Upon the first resolution being moved. <* That it appears to this House, 
that the principle of making loans for the public service, by free and 
open competition, uniformly professed by the Chancellor of the Ezchequeff 
has been very genaally recognized^ as affording the £urest prospect of 
public advantage.'* 

' Mr. Sylvester Douglas, in a speech of conuderable detail, moved an 
amendment, to leave out all the words of the resolution after the words 
** public service,^' and to insert other words, which would make the aimended 
question stand as follows, <* That it appears to this House, that the principle 
of making loans for the public service by competition, which was intro- 
duced, and has in general been acted upon, by the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has been productive in many instances of great public ad- 
vantage; but that this principle could not be applied in iu fall extent Co 
(be bargain ^or the late ioan^ consistently with the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, and with that attention to the equitable claims of, individuals, 
which ought always to be shewn in transactions With them on the behalf of 
the public." 
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Mk. Pitt ;— - 

On a subject naturally so interesting to my personal feelings, 
as well as so important in a public view, I am anxious to ad- 
dress the house at a period of the debate, before their atten. 
tion is more exhausted. And they will forgive me when I am 
called upon to meet a charge of the most direct and important 
nature, in which my personal character, as well as my official 
situation-, as a trustee for the public, are materially implicated, 
and which has been so diligently and ably pursued, (though I 
might be content to rest my defence on the impression of this 
arguments and facts which have been brought forward by my 
honourable friends) if, even at the hazard of some repetition, I 
should advert to the points which press most closely upon my 
own immediate feelings. Indeed I should not do justice to 
inysdf^ far lesd should I do justice to the public, if I did not 
state them in as plain and intelligible a way as possible ; at the 
same time, I will endeavour to reply shortly to many things 
that have been asserted so much at large in the speech of the 
honourable gentleman, who brought forward the subject, and 
were likewise repeated at considerable length in the resolutions 
and papers before the house. 

The honourable gentleman*, who has lately spoken, said, that 
if my answer to one point was satisfactory, he would withdraw 
his support from the charge against me/ Though, in the course 
of what I have to say, I shall not be inattentive to his question, 
it cannot be expected that I should narrow my defence to that 
point. It cannot be supposed that from any recent declarations 
which have been made by the honourable gentlemen, exculpat. 
ing me from all charge of personal corruption, that from any 
equivocal and imperfect' disclaimers, accompanied, when re. 
tracted, by artful suggestions and fresh insinuations, I should 
have forgotten that it was broadly stated by gentlemen on the 
other side, who moved for a committee of inquiry, that there 
was ground of suspicion that the distribution of the loan had 

• Mr. Trands. 

l2 
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been employed for the purpose of corrupt influence. They 
exempted me, indeed, from any charge of haying regulated that 
distribution from any ?iew of sordid gain to myself ; and I then 
took the liberty to say, feeling as I did on the subject, that I 
was not obliged to them for the exception, or the sort of can- 
dour that dictated it. If they formerly asserted that, if the 
inquiry was gone into, and substantiated, the result would be, 
to establish the actual iuterfcrehcc of corrupt influence; if such 
declarations were rash and unguarded ; if they were dictated by 
tlie intemperate warmth of debate, or pushed beyond all bounds 
of.) ustifiable discretion, and if they are now retracted as unjust 
- and uufounded, I certainly ha? e reason to rejoice in the pro-> 
gress. which has been made, in consequence of the diligent and • 
sober inycstigation of a committee towards a decision so 
much more grateful to my character and feelings. Undoubted, 
ly there is no charge which can be brought agunst the transac 
tion of the loan, there is no instance of neglect, there is no 
error of judgment, tliere is no want of prudence, wliich I 
should not most serioubly and severely regret ; but still I should 
consider such charges as light, compared with that which form- 
ed the prominent point, and the most weighty one in the pre- 
sent accusation, viz. that in the transaction of the latd loan, 
I had acted on motives of corruption, partiality, and undue 
influence, to answer political and interested purposes, both- 
within and without doors. I cannot therefore help remarking, 
that while the ground on which the inquiry was originally 
brought forward, ^' that the loan had been employed as the 
means of corrupt and pernicious indutence,*' is n<>ir proiesscd 
to be abandoned, instead of being, a& the house had a right to 
expect, either substantiated by proof, or wholly and completely 
done away, it seems to be but half retracted by the honourable 
mover of the resolution, and to be supplied by ambiguous 
hints and fresh insinuations. After avowing ttiat it was his 
opinion, that the committee ought to hare asked for no lists, 
he discovers a strange coincidence between the names in the 
list of subiicrlbers, and the names of 9, certain respectable body 
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of merchants and bankers, assembled for a great object of po» 
litical dtscnssion; a coinddcnce which could not. be the effect 
of accident. If this be trwe, and the fact originated in design, 
most certainly that design must have arisen from a corrupt 
motive; and if not for personal gain, that motive mast 
have resulted from a desire to obtain the means of corrupt 
influence. 

The< honourable gentleman* brings no such charge against 
me. His mode of acquittal is, however, somewhat singular; 
he imputes to me no motive of corrupt influence or undue 
|)artiality. He desires me to say notliing of the transaction 
relatiye to the Hamburgh bills, on which oevertiieless some part 
of the resolutions is founded, and which has been ascribed to 
the motive of a determination to reward the services of an in* 
dividual by a sacrifice of Jhe public interest. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman therefore openly disclaims aU accusation, 
ivhile he supports the resolutions which contain the very charge 
he so much affects to disclaim, drawn up with all the art and 
address of the most cunning special pleader ; and certainly no 
resolutions could be more ably drawn up, if the avowed purpose 
of them had been to censure and undermine any man's public 
and priTate character. The honourable gentleman's ability in 
the management of this point has been really singular. — He 
acquits mfe of any intehtion of benefiting myself^ or corrup6ng 
parliament by means of the loan ; but then insists that the loan 
^ was improperly made, and that it must have been so made for^ .. 
some undue motive or other; that ^s to say, he acquits me 
of two specific undue motives, and exhorts me not to speak, in, 
order that I may leare myself undefended against the suspicion 
of an endless train of indefinite undue motives, which ingenious 
insinnation and artful malice may think proper to raise against 
me. I do not deny that the nature of a transaction may be such 
as to afford ground for the suspicion of an undue motive,^ even 
though the motive itself may not appear on the face of the 
transaction, -if the transaction however be pecuniary, ther^ 
• Mr, Francis. 
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are only three motWes which can be supposed to operate — per- 
sonal emolument, private partiality, and public influence ; and 
ify after the most accurate inTestigation, strong eridence be 
brought to prove that none of these motives can be traced in 
the present transaction^ I have some right to take to myself 
credit that no such motives existed, and that the charge has 
beenfully refuted. 

The honourable gentleman who moved the resolutions, 
stated that the- committee bad decided that there wzs no ground 
for suspicion of any corrupt interference ; and thus, so far as 
their judgment wi^nt, had put their negative on that ground, 
on which the inquiry had originally been i^idertaken. The 
last speaker * on the other side.has stated, that he disliked the 
mode in w^ich that committee was constituted. It might 
haye been supposed that a committee, which afforded to every 
man, who was actuated by jealousy, suspicion, by public zeal, 
or, if such a motive could be supposed to insinuate itself, by 
private pique, an opportunity to state his sentiments, and to 
display his vigilance, was of all others the least liable to ob- 
jection. It seemed, indeed, probable, in the first instance, that 
it would be deprived of the^ assistance of two honourable gentie- 
menf whose abilities and diligence none would dispute. These 
honourable gentlemen, when it was declared that the commit- 
tee should be an open one, and that all who attended should 
have voices, had, upon due deliberation no doubt, desired 
their names to be withdrawn, and seemed -to consider them, 
selves as disgraced by being put in a situation in which they 
should only exercise their privilege in common with every mem- 
ber of that house. . I am happy, however, to find that these 
gentiemen revised their first decision, that both assisted in the 
committee, and that one of them in particular distinguished 
himself by his active and constant attendance. It is rather 
singular that the decision of the committee, by which they 
negative all idea of corrupt interference^ is the only one which 
the honourable mover conceives to be already so well recog. 

♦ Mr. Francis. f Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Grey. 
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niz«d, that he excludes it from that string of resolutions which 
he has presented as an analysis of the whole report. 

Another honourable gentleman states, that he thinks on that 
point the cdmmittee have no right to gire an opinion, and he 
has declared so this day for the first time. If there is any thing 
forcible in this objection, it certainly is Tery unfsur to bring it 
forwaird now for the first time. Why was it not stated when 
the report was receired ? If the ^house had then thought that 
their committee had exceeded thenr powers, the report would 
hare been recommitted. But why is that opinion expressed by 
the committee ? They assign it as a reason for not having given 
a particular detail of evidence, which by the resolution of the 
house they were required to give, , and which they had declined 
to bring forward,, on the ground that it was inconv^ient to 
individuals. It is surely a little hard that gentlemen should 
first receive the whole of the evidence the committee thought 
. right to report, and then not admit the excuse for the omission 
of that part of the evidence which was principaUy exculpatory 
of the person whose conduct was the object of censure. 

An honourable gentleman complains, that there was a want 
of notice of the intention to come to such a resolution in the 
committee. Notice was however given the day before by my 
right honourable friend* who spoke last, and who had not only 
answered that point, but also explained the individual use that 
had been made of the word ' '^ colleagues ;" which meant to 
apply generally to all, who attended the committee, who cer^ 
tainly were colleagues on that inquiry and not merely official 
persons ; and I cannot admit that it was not likely that so at. 
tentive and so able a man as the chairman of. that committee 
would have allowed any important resolution to be adopted 
without a fair notice, even if there had been such a want of 
attention and industry in those gentlemen on the Other side, 
who took a principal share in the investigation, as to afibrd any 
room for such a charge. I therefore think myself entitled to 
assume the benefit of that opinion of the committee, not with 

* Mr. Steele. 
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those qualifieations, equirocatioiis, And reserves, with which 
it has been fettered by the honourable moyer of the resolotioiit, 
but as a cl^r, fall, and decided testimony, that there was no 
distribution of the loan for^ the purpose of corrupt influence* 
As to the other charges of undue partiality to any indiridual 
for serriccs supposed to hare been performed to the government, 
it shortly resolves itself into the question, whether, by the mode 
of settling the loan, I have contrived to enrich Mr. Boyd, by 
a sacrifice of the public interest? I am aware it. has been said 
that no such charge was meant to be conveyed j but why 
should such frequent allasion have been made to tlie Hamburgh 
bills, except for that express purpose? They would not h»ve 
been mentioned had it not been with a view to give potin^ 
tenance io such an insinuation. I shall not, however, now f nlly 
enter into the nature of that transaction, as an opportunity 
lyill soon be presented when it, shall be brought forwfurd as an 
' object of separate inquiry. I will only at present shortly stat^ 
the substance. 

In every loan bill^ parliament inserts a clause holding out a pre, 
mium for the prompt payment of the sums subscribed, foresee* 
ing that government may possibly have occasion for the money 
before the instalments become due in the regnlar course of pay, 
ment. Last year, though large sums were paid up, still -the 
public exigences were such as. to render additional supplies ne^ 
cessary. and the terms o^ered were not sufficiently tempting to 
induce individuals to come forward with their money. Under 
these circumstances government entered into a, negociation 
with a monied hous^ to advance such sums as were wanted for 
the service. The aid of .parliament at that time ppuld not be 
had witho\it calling it« together at a great trouble and incon. 
venience, b.oth public and private. In consequence of this 
treasury warrants were offered; but Mr* Boyd said, that bills 
of exchange were a more mercantile commodity; and, to avoid 
the expense of stamps, they were dated at Hamburgh, to make 
them foreign bills of exchange, they otherwise being inkkid 
and subject to a stamp. 
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In the wbole traoa^ction, howefver, there was nothing ques- 
tionable or suspicious, nothing unwarrantable on the part of 
gOTernment which gave Mr. Boyd an exdnsire right, far less a 
discretionary power, to dictate the terms of a fature loan.-^ 
So much for the subject and substance of the transaction, by 
far the most material part o( erery such transaction ; the bUIS 
themsdlTes were nothing more than mere forms of security to 
those who adTanced the money. The giving them was only 
an, engagement on the part of government tO/m^e good the 
sums adyaticed for the public. Whether that engagement was 
executed on stampt or unstampt paper, whether written on 
paper or on parchment, added nothing to the validity of the 
security. . The particular manner of executing it, was such 
as was- dictated by the necessary regard for secrecy. As to 
the case of a merchant, in whom it was affirmed jsuch a trans* 
action would be highly discreditable and si^spicious, there was 
nothing in common between the conduct of a merchant in the 
management of his private affairs, and that of the government 
of a great country under the pressure of public exigences. 
No comparison would, therefore, hold for a moment. It 
might reasonably be suspected, that a merchant resorted to 
su^h a mode of transacting business in order to supply the de- 
. ficiency of his capital^ and to support a fictitious credit. In 
the case of governm^t, the suihtf were already voted, they 
were only wanted for immediate service, and funds were pro«- 
vided to reimburse those who advanced them as soon as their 
(Claims became due. But was this a service of su«h magnitude 
and importance,, as to be conceived to give Mr. Boyd isuch 
strong claims upon government as could* be construed into a 
right to dictate the terms of the loan ? Mr. Boyd never had en. 
tertained such an idea, and I confess that this part of the 
transaction was executed with the same liberality and zeal as 
every other service to government which he has undertaken to 
perform. It is supposed that, in order to reward Mr. Boyd, 
the most likely method which I co^ld devise, was to bestow up. 
ffif, hijf^ a loan of such considerable extent, i^ which he only 
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is a holder among many others. 1$ it probable tbat in order to 
reward him iodtTidually) the chancellor of the exchequer, at a 
time of seTere pressure, and when under the necessity of mak« 
ing such large demands from the house, should add eight or ten 
par cent, to the public burthens of the yean ? 

All this, bowever, turned upon a question of eridence, and 
witb respect to the evidence before the committee, it is a prin* ^ 
ciple in, human nature, that where persons gire evideaoe in a 
case which inTOlves their own interests and merits, their judg. 
ments will imperceptibly and inToluutarily be biassed to one side 
of the question ; and all such evidence requires to be wdghed 
with the most scrupulous attention, and to be received with 
some qualification. I am sure I mean to say nothing offensive 
or disrespectful to either gentleman, but I ajpply this principle 
equally to Mr. Boyd and to Mr. Morgan. How far, Mr. Boyd 
had a share in the transaction of the Hamburgh bills, and how 
far that had any mfiuence on the disposition of the loan, appears 
from the testimony of that gentleman himself. He declares 
that he formed no claim from that drcunustance; that he had 
not the smallest expectation of any preference, nor did he con- 
ceive that such an idea existed. And it is to be remarked, that 
Boyd's evidence was clear and consistent with itself, distinct, 
plain, and explicit, while Morgan's, in many material points, 
teas inconsistent, and. not only contradicted by himself, but by 
every authority and evidence that was confronted with it. After 
stating that the governor of the bank had warned him of some- 
thing, which was likely to secure to Mr. Boyd a preference to 
the loan, he had; Mr. Morgan says, upon being questioned, 
more particularly aflarmed, that he had not mentioned what 
that something was. Afterwards he said, that the goTcrnor.of 
the hank described the transaction of the Hamburgh bills, as 
likely to secure a preference to Mr. Boyd. So much for Mr. 
Morgan contradicting himself. The gOTcrnor of the bank, 
upon being examined, expressly stated, that he had not men- 
tioned a syllable about the bills ; that he had only said, that Mr. 
Boyd had a claim from the lowi of last year, which he con- 
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cdved rhim to be too sagacious to allow to escape liim. If I 
bad determined to ayail myself pi an opportuoitj to throw the 
loan, at all oTents^ into the hands of Mr. Boyd, could I not hare 
found some better mode of achieving my purpose, than that 
which I pursued ? Should I have held out the system of com- 
petition ? Should I have deliberately announced my intention 
for that purpose, and have invited competitors, when I was 
aware that the result could tend only to beget animosity and dis* 
appointment ? Should I have expressed my reluctance to the 
claims of Mr. Boyd, and yielded to them only upon the conviction 
that they were well founded ? If nothing was'got by the inten- 
tion which I at firist announced of a free competition, but in- 
creasing difficulty, aud accumulated embarrassment, as to the 
mode in which the bargain was ultimately settled, is not .thi9 
internal evidence better than any parole proof that can be ad- 
duced, that I was completely sincere in the month of October j 
when I first announced that intention, and that I had formed no 
determination to benefit Mr. Boyd at any rUte, by giving him a 
preference ? I had not then examined his claimy because it had 
not then been stated to me so distinctly, and because it had not 
been brought to my recollection by the governor of the bank. 
If, then, I was under the influence of error, it was because I 
carried the system of competition strong in my mind, and be- 
cause, looking solely to that, I neglected, in the firstinstance, 
to attend sufficiently to the claims of Mr. Boyd, and kept them 
back longer than, as it afterwards appeared to me, in justice I 
ought to have done. 

As to the injury which ]V(r. Morgan and his friends may have 
suffered, from having prepared their money in order to bid, that 
surely cannot be seriously iniSisted on, while it is recollected 
that the final adjustment of every loan, is matter of so much 
uncertainty, and connected with so many collateral considerar 
tions. No communication from the bank, as to competition, - 
ever took place, except with respect to Mr. Boyd. How could 
Mr. Morgan contend, that he had sustained injury from having 
prepared his property to qualify himjself to be a bidder,, when 
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he stated, that, till tNe 23d of Noyember, he nerer began to 
doubt that there would be a eompetition. His own account of 
his information on this subject was rather whimsical ; it came 
from a confidential friend, of whom he knew nothing, who in. 
formed him that he had heard, from a third person, that Boyd 
was sure of the loan ; and jet, though his information led him to 
know more than the rest of the world, he went on with his spe* 
culations, and never doubted that tnere would be a competition 
till the twenty .third of November ; he therefore would not be 
responsible for any loss that>the parties might sustain from such 
speculations. All lists or plans that were handed about were 
merely speculations, particularly Morgan's ; and if the parties 
have sustsdned any injury, it lies entirely with him an<!| them*; 
selves. 

The next point was the nature of Boyd's claim, and the ira. 
propriety of departing from the system of competition. As to 
the claim of Mr. Boyd, it has been proved that I, at first, testr. 
fied strong prejudices and great reluctance, which were not over- 
come till it was bi*i)ught forward in a shape in which it was no 
longer controvertible ; that I admitted the principle of compe- 
tition, and receded frdm it only when fair and just grounds were 
adduced on the part of an individual to warrant a deviation from 
^he general system. Here a great deal of minute criticism has 
been displayed by gentlemen on the other side, with respect to 
Mr. Boyd's letter. I was in the situation of a judge trying a 
cause between Mr. Boyd and die public ; acting as a trustee for 
the latter on the one h^nd, and a person called upon to decide 
on the justfce of the claim of an individual on the other. The 
claim of Mr. Boyd may have been asserted too strongly, or the 
contrary might have been the case. Was the consideration of. 
the manner in which his cause was urged, however, to have any 
influence on my mind in the decision on the justice of his cl^ms ? 
I now stand here accused. I have been placed in the high situa* 
tion of a judge, and now I appear in the more humble one of 
a person accused, defending myself against a foul charge. It 
has been said that I was bound to pay no attention to the claims 
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of Mr, Bayd fpr a preference^ because there was no express 
agreement, no specific terms of engagement for that purpose* 
Gentlemen seem to think that unless government were bound 
down by specific terms, an engagement of this sort watered into 
hy. them should not he abided by ; might there nqt, however^ 
bo some common understanding, some implied condition, some. 
strong and clear constructicKi, equally binding on the minister 
of the Country to the observance of the claim in point of honour 
and justice ? No personal inconvenience shall ever induce me 
to depart from the terms of what I consider an honourable deal* 
ittg, when a claim is made up founded on an understood and 
imj^ied condition, on the nature of things, and a practice re* 
cognized, by a conatani usage. Had there been an express 
agreement, it would have unquestionably been presented to my 
recollection, but this was no reason why an ^cplanatipn properly 
understood, and clearly made out, should not receive its due 
degree of attention. In transacting all *loans, there must be 
preliminary points of conversation ; a good deal of discus^oft' 
naturally takes place, some particulars of which are commijtted 
to meraoranduqis, and others suffered to pass move loosely. 

In the loan of 1795, it was proposed by the contractors that 
there skottld be no payment on any new loan till February of the 
succeeding year, to which I readily assented, not conceiving that 
the exigencies of the pubiic service would require any money to 
be ad?anced before that period. Of this promise I was reminded 
by the governor of the bank of England, and I was the more 
confirmed in its propriety, as I found that no new loan had 
taken place in such circumstances, ev^i where no assurance di« 
rect, OF by implication, had been given. 

Mr. Pitt then noticed the connexion in which contractors 
Stood with government, distinct from the scrip-holders, and which 
gave to them particular claims. Contractors had, in the first 
instance^ to treat with ministers, and were immediately respon. 
sible for the fulfilment of the tenn. Government neither could 
ascertain^ .nor had any thing to do with, the scrip-holders ; they 
had no clum — were ^nder no lengagement; the contractQts 
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were. A$ to that part of the resohttions which ceasored the 
terms of the loan, it was easj for ingenious men to connect or 
confound facts by stating some that were true, and omitting 
others 'that were equally true, so as to make their reasoning upon 
them apply to the particular purpose for which they were thus 
drawn up. In this place he would say, that his greatest ob- 
jections to the resolutions were, that in them the honourable 
gentleman had contrived to put together a collection of truths, 
in such a manner as to convey all the malignity and venom of 
falsehood. He adverted to the term open and free competition^ 
from which he was said to have departed, and remariied, that In 
order to secure the interests of the public, and prevrat the ma* 
nceuvres of designing persons, every competition must, to a cer- 
tain degree, be qualified'-rat least by the consideration how far 
Ae partiesv were competent to fulfil their bargain.* He never 
meant any but a system of qualified competition ; and from this 
it was not true, as stated in the resolution, that he had made a 
total departure, tie then justified the propriety of his own con« 
duct, in not having left himself at the mercy of Boyd and Co. 
but when the qualified competition which he held out was de- 
clined by the others, in having taken such precautions as still 
enabled him to name his own terms. But he was asked, why 
did he not send the loan back again into the city ? What ; 
after it had been rejected by two sets of gentiemen, aftd when it 
would come in the less inviting shape of qualified competition ! 
When the most favourable terms could only bring fontnard three 
parties, was it probable that the less favourable terms would 
produce more ? When a day was fixed for conversation on the 
loan, it was necessary that some interval should take place, diat 
the parties might deliberate oh the terms ; when all was finally 
arranged, he saw no good that could possibly arise from a dAy 
of forty .aght hours, a period of suspense and uncertiunty/ of 
which advantage might be taken to occasion fluctuations in die 
public funds; — one circumstance that made him detemline not 
to let the contractor leave his house till the bargain was closed. 
He accounted for the delay which took place between the tune 
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the bargain was made, and its being intimated to the honse, by 
his being disappointed in bringing on the budget, as he first in* 
tended, on the 2d of December. It was well known to the 
honse, the pressure and importance of the pnblic business which 
then w£U in daily agitation, and which totally precluded him 
from making the necessary arrangements for the budget. He 
defended the manner in which he had exercised his discretion in 
making the terms ; and hating described the state of the conn* 
try, though by no means so impoTerished and exhausted as op« 
position would represent it, he thought credit was due to those 
efforts by which goTernment had been able to contract for to 
large a loan in the fourth year of the war, upon eren better 
terms than had been obt^ned in former years ; which he exem. 
plified by a comparison of this witii the last year's loan, which 
was sanctioned by parliament without a single objection ; and 
would leave it to the house to decide whether, in the present in- 
stance, he most deserved^ their censure or approbation. 

The next point was the effect of the king's message ; those 
who knew him best, knew that it was not in his mind when the 
bargain was made. But if he had foreseen it, he could not have 
foreseen the rise that took place in the stocks. He was no party 
to any such fraud ; but to whatdVer cause that temporary rise 
was to be ascribed, it certainly was not produced by the message 
only. Whatever ideas of peace or negociation people who 
wished for it 'might entertain, there was nothing more in the 
message than a declaration, , that the time was arrived, to which 
his Majesty had alluded in his speech to parliament. Any one 
who carried its meaning farther, was either too sanguine in ex* 
pcctation, or intended to raise hopes which could not be realiz- 
ed. Besides the message, there were other collateral causes for 
the sudden rise of the stocks — ^the unexpected victories of the 
Austrians, the increasing distresses of the enemy, the serene 
and tranquil appearance of affairs at home, compared with that 
clondy and turbulent aspect which they bore during^ the period 
when the terms of the loan were originally settled (the discussion 
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of the two bUls). All these causes, coupled with the intimation 
that peace only depended on the disposition of the enemy, com- 
bined to give that sudden and extraordinary rise to the funds, 
which angly they would have failed to produce. After all, the 
extent of the benefit to the contractors^ and of the loss to the 
public, had been greatly over-rated. An exaggerated statement 
of figures had been brought forward, in order to be echoed 
through the country. It had been stated, that the profit upon the 
loan amounted to 12 per cent^- It amounted to this sum only for 
four days, during 'which stocks were exceedingly fluctuating; 
so that altogether it did not bear this price for aboye a few. 
hours. So that, in order' to make out thisprofit^ all the shares 
must have been disposed of within these few. hours, a circum- 
stance which would taye brought such a quantity into the mar. 
ket, as must have occasioned a depression, that would greatly 
have oyerbalanced the temporary rise. All the profit- is stated 
to centre in the indiyidual contractors, and aU the concurring 
and unforeseen causes, which operated to giye so favourable a 
turn, to the terms of the loan, to have b^en the result of my 
premeditation. Under these circumstances, I am said to have 
given away a^sum of two millions one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, by the mode of negociating the present loan. With 
this assertion concludes the charge against me ; and with desiring 
the house to attend to the extravagance of this assertion, I 
conclude my defence. 

On a division, the amendment was carried^ 

Ayes lyt 

"Noes : a3 

and Mr. Smith's remaining resolutions were severally put and negatived. 
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Mr. Fox, in pursuance of the notice he had previously g^ven, this day sob* 
iftitted to the Hoi&se ^ motion for an entire diange in the eystem hitherto pur* 
sued by ministers in regard to external politics ; concluding his speech with 
novnig, . 

■* That an address be presented to his Majesty, most humbly to offer to his 
royal consideration, that judgment which his faithful commons have formed, 
and now deem it their duty to declare, concerning the conduct of 4ua minister^ 
in the commencement, and during the progress, of tlie pitsent unfortunate 
war. As long as it was possible fiv us to doubt from what source the national 
di«ti«sses had arisen, we have, in times of difficulty and peril, thought our* 
selves bound to strengthen his Majesty's government for the, protection of his 
subjects, by our confidence and support. But our duties,' a» his Majesty's, 
counsellors, and as the representatives of his people,' will no longer permit us. 
to dissemble our deliberate and determined opinion that the distress,, difficulty, 
and peril; to which this country is now subjected, have arisen from the mis-» 
conduct of the king's ministers, and are likely to subsist and increase as long 
as the same principles which have hitherto guided these ministers shall continue 
to prevail in the councils of Great Britain* \ 

** It is painful for us to remind his Majesty of the situation of his dominions 
at the beginning of the war, and of the high degree of prosperity to which thi; 
smi and industry ol his subjecu had, uodier the safeguard of a free constitu- 
tion, raised the British empire, since it can only fill his mind with the mekni 
cholyxccoUection of prosperity abused, and of opportunities of securing per- 
manent advantages wantonly rjejected. Kor shall we presume to wound hif 
Majesty's benevolence, by dwelling on the fortunate circumstances that might 
have arisen from the mediation of Great Britain between the powers then at 
war, which might have ensured the penuanence of our prosperity, while i^ 
preserved aU'Europc from the calamities which it has since endured. A me* 
diation which this kingdom was so well fitted to carry on with vigour and dig-* 
nity, by its power, its character, and the nature of its government, happily 
removed 4t an equal distance from the contending extremes of Iffentiousnes^ 
and tyranny. r « 

^ From this neutral and impartial system of policy, his Majesty's ministers 
were induced to depart by certain measures of the French goveroment, of 
which they complaiBcd as injurious and hostile to this country, yrith whai: 
jasdce those eortuplainrs were made, we ^re not now called npon to defcrmino^ 
since it cannot be pretendnd thnt the measures of France were of such a nai- 
tuie as to preclude ihe possibility of a^uilQiel^t by negociatiffQ; Stfid iti$ 
Ton. II. M 
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impossible to deny, that the power w^iich shuts up the channel of accommo- 
dation must be the real aggpcssor in war. To reject negociation is to deter- 
mine on hostilities; and, whatever may have been the nature of xhe points 
in question between us and France, we cannot but pronounce the refusal 
' of such an aothbrized communication with that country,, as might have ami- 
' calfly terminated the dispute, to be the true and ifDmediate catwc >df the 
rupture which followed* 

" Nor can we forbear to remark, that the pretences under which his Ma- 
jesty *s ministers then haughti}y refused such authorized communication have 
been sufficiently exposed by their own conduct, in since submitting to a si-, 
ihilar intercourse, with the same gDvermncnt. 

" The misguide4 pc^ticy which thus rendered the war ioevkable, appears to 
have actuated ministers in their determination to continue it at all hazards. 
At the same time ^ve cannot but observe, tliat the ob«ttna«y vrltk which 
t3icy have adhered to their defpenrte system is not mor« remarkable than 
their versatility in the pretexts upon- which they have, justified it. Atone 
period the sftrength, at another the weakness, of the enemy has been urged 
as tttotives for contmuihg )the war; the succes*:es, a< well as the defeats of 
the alKes, have contributed only to prolong the contest; and hope »Bd de- 
spair have equally served to involve us still deeper in the horrors of war, and to 
entail upon us an eodkss train of eulamtties* After the original pro^ssed 
objects had been obtained by the expulsion of the French armies from the 
territories of Holland and the Austrian Netherlands, we find his Majesty*s 
ministers, influenced either by arrogance, or iniutuated by ambition and 
vain hope of conquests, which, if realized, could, never compensate to the 
hatio^ for the blood and treasure by which they must be obtaiocd^ rejectingi 
tinheard, the overtures made by th& executive council of Fraacei at a pe- 
riod when the circumstances were so eminently favourable to bis Majesty 
and his allies, that there is every reason to suppose that a negociation, com- 
menced at such a juncture, must have terminated in an honourable and ad- 
vantageous peace: to the prospects arising from such an opportunity they 
preferred a blind and obstinate pers:verance in a War whiih could scarce 
have any remaining objet^t but the unjustifiable purpose of imposing upon 
France a government disapproved of by the inhabitants of that couniry« 
And such was the infatuation of; these ministers, .that, far. from being able to 
frame a wise and comprehensive system of polity, they even rejected the 
few advantages that belonged to their own unfortunate scheme* The .gene- 
ral <xititence of a design to intct'pose in die internal government of >Franc« 
\vas too manifeat' not to rouse in^o active hostility the nationalseiL of that peo- 
•ple : but their paitkular ]^rojects weretoa equivocal to attract. thQ conft4ienQ€, 
*6r procure ^he co-operation of those Frenchmen .who were diiaSected to the 
government of their country. The natvre of. these plans wa» too .ci^ar not 
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to pfovi$kc formidible cnemiet, but their eitent was too amblguoos to conci* 
iiate useful friends. 

«* We beg leave further to represent to your Majesty, that at subsequent 
periods your ministers have suflfered thb most favourable opportunities to 
escape <^f obtainhigf an honourable and advantageous pacification. They 
did not ayail themselves, as tt was theif duty to have ddne, of the Unbrokea 
strength of the general tonfederacy which had been formed against France^ 
for the purpose of giving effect to overtures for negociation. They saw the 
secession of several powerful states- from that confederacy, they suffered it 
to dissolve without an effort for the attainment of general pacification; 
They Joaded their country with the oditmi of having engaged it in a combi* 
fiatioB ehaiged with the most questionable and unjustifiable views, without 
availing themselves of that combination, for procuring favourable conditions' 
of- peace. That from this fatal neglect, the progress of hostilities has only 
served to establish the evils which certainly might have been avoided by 
negociation, but which are now confirmed by the events of the war. We 
have felt that the unjustifiable and impracticable efforts to establish royalty 
in Fkance, by force, have only proved fatal to its unfortunate supporters. 
We have seen with regret the subjugation of Holland, and the aggrandize* 
ment of -the French republic, and we have to lament the alteration in the 
state of Europe, not only from the successes of the French,, hat from the 
formidable acquisitions of some of the allie<i powers on the side of Poland, 
acquisitions alarming from their magnitude, but still more so from the man- 
ner io which they have been made; thus fatally learning that the war has 
tended alone to establish the very evils, for the prevention of which it wa» 
avowedly undertaken, 

• " That we now therefore approach his Majesty to assure him, that his 
faithful •commons* heard, with the sincerest sathfaction, his Majesty's tnosC 
. gnidous message, of the 8th .of December, vdbereiii his Majesty acquaints 
them, that the crisis which was depending, at the commencement of the 
present se^6ibn^ had led to such an order of things, is would induce his 
Majesty' to meet any disposition to negociation on the part of the enemy 
with an earnest desire to give it the fullest and speediest e^Tect, and to 
conclude a general treaty of peace, whenever it could b^ effected on just and 
cquitaUe terras, for himsdf apd his allies. 

' " That from this gracious communicatiod, they Were led to hope for a 
speedy termination to this most disastrous contest,, but that with surprise 
and sorrow they have aowreascm to apprehend that three months were 
suffered to elapse before any steps were takien towards a n^pciatioBj ocany 
overtijres made by his Ma}esty!s servants. 

** With eqwal surprise and concern they have observed, when a fair and open 
<:ondoct was so peculiarly incumbent on his Majesty*$ ministeri^ cODstdeiinf 

Ii8 
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the prejudices and sntpicSons which their previous condact most hftve edited 
m the mifids of the French, that, instead of adopting the open asd manly 
mamier which hecame tHe wisdom^ the character, and the dignity of the 
British nation, they adopted a mode calculated rather to excite 8v^cSod» 
than to inspire confidence in the enemy. Every expression which might be 
construed into an acknowledgment of the French repuUic, or even an aUvsita 
to its forms, was studiously avoided : and the minister, through whom this 
overture was made, was, in a most nnprecedented manner, instructed to de^ 
dare, that he had no authority to enter into any negociatl9n or discussion tela^ 
live to the objects of the proposed treaty. 

** That it is with pain we reflect that the alacrity of his Majesty's mans" 
ters in apparently breaking off this incipient negociation, as well as the 
strange and unusual manner in which, it was announced to the mi niBt era of the 
Various powers of Europe, affords a very unfavourable condnent on their re* 
luctance in entering upon it, and |is calculated to make the most injurious im* ^ 
pression respecting their .sincerity on the people «f France. On a review of 
many insunces of gross and flagrant mbconduct, proceeding from the same 
pernicious principles, and directed with incorrigible obstinacy to the feame 
mischievous ends, we deem Ourselves boubd in duty to his Majesty, and to 
our constituents to declare, that we see no rational hope pi redeeming the 
al^s of the kingdom but by the adoption of a system radically and funda^, 
mentally different from that which has produced our present calamities. Untjl 
his Majesty's niiinistcrs shall, from a real conviction of past errors, appear in- 
clined to regulate their conduct upon such a system, we can neither give any 
credit to the sincerity of th<;ir professions of a wish lor peace, nor repose any. 
confidence in their capacity for conducting a negociation to a prospotma 
issue. Odious as they are to an epemy, who must still believe them stric^y 
to cherish^those tmprincipfed andschimerical projects which they have been 
compelled in public to disavow, contemptible in the eyes of ^ Europe fironi 
the display of insincerity and incapacity which has marked their conduct, onr 
only hopes rest on his Majesty's royal wisdom and unquestioned affirction for 
his people, that he will be graciously pleased to adopt maxims of policy more 
sullied to the circum^ances of the times than those by which hb ministerB ap« 
pear to have been governed,, and to direct his servants to take measoKcs, 
which, by differing essentially as weU in their tendency, a9 in the prioeiple 
upon which they are founded, from those which have hitherto marked their 
conduct, may give this country some reasonable hope, at no very cUstant 
^period, of the establishment of peace suitable to the interests cS QttU Bcittuir^ 
and likely to preserve^ the trasi<|uinity of Europ*.*' 
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The'motion bein^ read, Mr. Pi t r immediately rose : 

It is far from being my intention. Sic, nonecessarily to detain 
the attemtioR of the house, by expatiating at any great length 
on the various topics introduced into the yery long and elabo. 
rate speech which you have now heard pronounced. I'he right 
honourable gentleman who delivered if, thought proper to lay 
considerable stress on the authority of a celebrated orator of 
antiquity*, who established it as a maxim, that, from a retro* 
spect of past errors, we should rectify our conduct for the future ; 
and that if they were errors of incapacity only that had occa* 
sioned our misfortunes, and not an absence of zeal, strength, and 
iresources to maintain our cause, and secure our defence, instead 
of such a disappointment being a cause of despair, it should, mi 
the contrary, invigorate our exertions^ and reanimate our liopes. 
That such a retrospect may, in most cases, be wise and salutary, 
is a proposition which will hardly be denied. It is evident, that 
our appeal tq experience iS the best guard to future conduct^ and 
that it may be necessary to probe the nature of the misfortune,' 
in order to apply a suitable remedy. But in a question so mo* 
pientous d.nd interesting to tne country, as undoubtedly the pre. 
sent question must be, if it can be deemed expedient to run out 
Into a long retrospective view of past calamities, surely it must 
be far more so to point out the mode by which their fatal effect:^ 
may ' be Averted, and by proving the origin of the evils com- 
plained of, to 'judge of the nature and efficacy of the remedied 
to be applied. Whatever, therefore, our present situation maj^ 
be, it certainly cannot be wise to fix our attention solely on 
what is past, but rather to look to what still can, and remdins to 
be done. This is more naturally the subject that should be pro* 
PQSed to the discussion of ^ deliberative assembly. Whatever 
may have been the origih of the contest in which we are engaged, 
when all the circumstances attending it are duly considered, it 
^as had the effect of uniting all candid; and impartial men, in 

* pcmosthenc*. 
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acknowledging the andisputcd justice of our cause, and the un. 
just and wanton aggression on the part of the enemy. Such 
haying been, and still, I presume to say, being the more general 
opinion, prudence then must tell ps to dismiss all retrospective 
•views of the subject and to direct the whole of our attention to 
what our actual situation requires we should do. The right 
honourable gentleman must have consum^id much time in pre* 
paring the retrospect he has just tal^ei) of our past disasters ; and 
he has ponsumed much of his time in detailing it to the house; 
but instead of lavishing away what was so prccipus on evils 
whiph, according to him, admit' of no remedy or change, would 
it not be mqre becoming him, as .a friend to -his country, and an 
enlightened member of this hquse, to attend to what new circum- 
rta^ces may produce, and to trace out the line of conduct which 
in thc'prescnt state of things it would be prudent to pursue? 

In the close of his speech the right honourable gentleman allud- 
ed to his former professions respecting the prosecution of the 
war. According to these professions, he, and every gentleman 
■who thought with him, declared, that should the enemy reject 
overtures of peace, or appear reluctant to enter into negociation,^ 
when proposed, then he, and eyery man in the cpuntry w^ould 
unite in advising the adoption of the most vigorous measures; 
and that not only such conduct on the part of the enemy woulil 
unite every Englishman in the cause^ but tha;t wl\ile it united 
England, it must divide Fra^ice, who would be indignant qgainst 
whatever government or gqveruors should daro tq reject, what 
-was the sincere wish of the majority of its inhabitants. Instead^ 
therefore, oj expatiating qn the exhausted state of the financial 
TCSQurces of the country, and rbnning iuto an historical detail of 
all our past calamities, a subject which alniost engrossed the right 
honourable gentleman's speech, I ^lusf b?g leave to remind hini 
of those his former professions, and invite hipi to make good the 
pledge he has so often given to this house, and to the country, 
9J3d not to inflanie the arrogance; and unjust prclensioQS of the 
enemy, by an exaggerated statement of our past misfortunes, or 
of our present inability to retrieye them by a spirited ^d j\^ • 
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goT^us prosecution of the war. Hh feelings as sn En^lishmanf 
and his duty as a niembor of parliament, must assuretfly induce 
the right hononrable gentleman to exert Ifis aUiUties in suggest- 
ing the most efiectual means of inctirtiig our success in the con« 
test, especially since he heard the late arrogant and ambitious 
professions of the .enemy. A<1 retrospective views I therefore 
for the present must regard as useless, and think it far more wise 
and urgent to provide for the success of ^future exertions ; not 
that I decline entering into the retrospect to wh^h I am chaU 
knged, which I am ready to do with the indulgence of the house^ 
but because I fed it of more serious importance to call your 
attention, not to the retrospect alone, but rather to the actual 
state of things, which the right honourable gentleman has en« 
tirely omitted. 

And, first, let me observe,^ that, while I endeavour to follow 
the right honourable gentleman through his very long detail of 
facte and events, I shall foUow him as they bear on a particular 
conclusion which he wishes to draw from them, but which the 
country does not call for, and which it will not admit. What 
is the conclusion to which he wishes to lead u^? Does it not 
go t6 record a confession and retractation of our past errors ? an 
•avowal that, instead of a just and necessary war, to which we 
were compelled by an unprovoked aggression, we are embarked 
in a contest in which we wantonly and unjustly engaged, while 
our defence is evidently such as our dearest interests call fory 
and whjch a regdrd to justice, and to every moral princ!])le^ 
legitimates and sanctifies? Can, then, this house adopt a mu^ 
tion, which directly contradicis its recorded opinions, and which 
tends to fo^ce on it new eouncite; or, in other words, to oblige 
it to rescind all the resolutions it has come to since the com. 
mencement of the war? T^^ right honourable gentleman has, 
IQ rich and glowing colouriiig) depicted our exhausted resources ; 
the want of vigour in our me^snrps, and the inattention of mi.' 
nisters to seize on the move fa:V0nrable opportunities^for making 
pe^e. He also assumes, that the sole cause of the war, was the 
pstoriltiou of nionarchv in fran^e^ and that this capse after^ 
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WUrds shifted into various other complexions. All these chai^Si 
lh>we?er, as well as the ud justness of the war, he establishes only 
by presumption. The right honourable gentleman then goes 
back to 1793, when he says the first opportunity was offered of 
our procuring peace to Europe, but of which ministers did not 
aTail themselTes. He also refers to a speech made by me on 
the opening of the budget of that year, which he describes as 
having been uttered in atone of great satisfaction, triumph, and ' 
•zultation. It is true, indeed, that I felt much satisfaction in er« 
hibiting to the country the high degree of prosperity to whidi 
It had then reached ;~^not less satisfaction, I am sure, than the 
honourable gentleman seems to fed in giTJAg the melancholy 
picture that his motion has now drawn of its present reduced 
situation ; and I felt the more Tivid satisfaction in viewing that 
prosperity, as it enabled us to prepare for, and enter into, a 
contest of a nature altogether unprecedented. Now, however, 
when that prosperity is over, the honourable gentleman dwella 
on it rather rapturously, though it seemed little to affect him at 
the time it was enjoyed. But, not only are minister accused 
of having neglected the opportunities of making peace, but when 
they have attempted overtures of that nature, they are charged 
With insincerity, or with holding forth something in the shape 
and make of these overtures that must create suspicions of their 
sincerity in the enemy, or provoke their disgust. What can 
coilntenance such an accusation, I am sadly at a loss to discover : 
for at the periods alluded to, every motive of public duty, every ^ 
consideration of personal ease, must hav(3 indjuced me to^ exert 
tJie best of my endeavours to promote a peace, by which alone I 
could be enabled to effect the favourite objects I had in view, of 
redeeming the public debt and the 4 per cents, as alluded to by 
ihe honourable goojtleman,. No stronger proofs could be given 
of the sincerity, ef' government to promote and ensure peace, 
than was then given by his Majesty's ministers ; and if they were 
disappointed, the fanlt is not with them, but their conduct must 
'be understood and justified by the imperious necessity, which 10 
1793 compelled them to resist an unprovoked aggression. As to 
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the accusations urged against ns of not offering our medlatioii| 
or eren refusing it vhcn solicited, they are eqnaUy of littld 
weight. Are ministers to be blamed, for 'what it woul4 b^ 
hazardous in them to attepnpt, and would it not be ha2ufdoul 
to propose a mediation where both parties were not ready t^ 
agree? To have erected ourselves into arbiters, eonld only ex4 
pose tis to difficulties and disputes, if we vrefe determined, as th^ 
ought to be, to enforce that mediation on the parties whorefose) 
to admit it. And what is the great use which the hohourablft 
gentleman seems to be so eager to derive from that peace, if s6 
procured? Is it fit that we should go to war in order to prevenf 
the partition of Poland ? In general policy, I am ready to con^ 
less, that this partition is unjust ; ^nt it does not go, as is said, 
to oTcrtum the balance of power in Europe, for which the righl 
honourable gentleman, as it suits his argument, expresses greatdr 
or less solicitude ; for that country being nearly divided equally 
between three great powers, it can little contribute to the undn6 
aggrandisement of eithjnr. But how strange did it seem in that 
light honourable gentleman, who inveighed so strongly agains^ 
the partition of Poland, td censure ministers for their etideavouri. 
to prevent the partition of Turkey, when it was4he establishment 
of the principle, that this country could not interfere to prevent 
the partition of Turkey, precluded the possibility of toy inter- 
ference with respect to Poland ! 

As to the latter transactions that have occurred bctiveen tbih 
country and France, they are too recent in the memory of th^ 
^ouse, to require that I should call their attention to them. Th& 
resolution's to which we have come on this subject, ar6 too sa* 
cred and too solemn, the opinion too settled and too deeply 
formed, to be lightly reversed. We cannot, surely, forget 
the first cause of complai]Dt, allowed to be well founded, and 
the famous decree qf the 19th of November, which was an in- 
salt and an outrage oil ajl civilrzed nations. Seditious men, 
del^ated from this country, with trekson in their mouths, and 
rebellion in their hearts, were r^teived, welcomed, an(| cares- 
aed by ^ legislators of France. Thai government, without 
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ivaitiirg until it had even established itself, declared hostilities 
against all the old established systems : v^ithout having scarcely 
an existenee in itself, it had the presumption to promise to in* 
terpose to the destruction of all the existing governments in the 
world* All governments alike Ml under its vengeance ; the 
old forms were contemned and reprobated ; those which h{id 
stood the test of experience, whether monarchy, aristrocacy, 
or mixed democracy, were all to be destroyed. They declared 
that they would join the rebellious subjects of any state to over* 
turn their government. And what was the explanation received 
from M. Chauvelin on these subjects of complaint ? Did it 
amount to any more than that the French would not interined^ 
die with the fornv of government in other countries, unless it 
appeared that the majority of the people required it to be chan- 
ged ? As to their declaration against aggrandizement, without 
stopping to argue a point that is so extremely clear, I wijl only 
refe^ thp house to their whole conduct towards Belgiupd. They 
defslared 'that they would never interfere in the governineixt of 
Belgium, after it had consolidated its liberties ; — a strange way 
pf declining ii^tcrference when a form of constitution was forced 
4;pQn it, bearing the nam% but not the stamp of liberty, and 
compelling t\ie Bplgiaps to consolidate and preserve it. AVith 
respect to another cause qf war, vi^. the opening of the Scheldt, 
their explanations regarding that pircumetaQce, and their in« 
tentionsupon Holland , )y ere equally pn^atipf^otory ; their ulti- 
matu;n wa$, that they would giye no further $ati,§ff),cUo)i ; and 
their refusing a fair explanation made them the ^ggf^sors in 
reallt;^! if not in forni. Still, ho,\veyer, , the (;haiincl af ne^ 
gociatiqii wa^ not cqt off by this country: as long ^ th^ 
king of France retained a ^liadqw of power, ]V{. Chauvelin con. 
tinned to be received ii) m offipi^l cs^pacity ; an^ even after the 
cruel catastrophe of that unfof tunate ipon^rch, his Majesty'^ 
minister ftt the Il^ue did not refuse to poipipivnic^tfi. \fiik 
general Dumonrier, when he expressed a wish t(^ hold ^ caq,^ 
ference with him relatiye to some proposals of peg^ce. Wlieii 
al) tl)cse oppof^unitie; h^d been qtf^ced aqd neglected, tliey 
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declared M^ar, and left as no choice, in form or in .substance^ 
bat reduced us to the necessity of repelling an unjust aggression* 
in ev^ry point of riew, they therefore were evidently the ag^ 
gressore, even according to the right honourable gentlemau^i 
own principles, and we certainly took eyery precaution^ that it 
If as either fit, or possible to do, to avoid it. 

I cannot help wishing to recal i]^e attention of the house to 
the general conclusion of what I have stated, for upon that rest^ 
all I have to £ay on the first part of the right honourable gen^ 
tlemaa's propositions. If the house had been hurried by pas« 
sioh into the war, if it hail been luirried by the false opinion of 
others, or by any unjust pretensions of its own, would it go 
to the enemy to atone for its misconduct, and accede to sucU 
conditions as the enemy might ofier ? Could, it happen that a 
war not ordinarily jnst and necessary, when applied to every 
moral principle, should in form be so untrue, that, after three 
years standing, it should be found all illusion ? If the house 
cannot acknowledge these things, much less can I believe, aA^ 
mitting all the depreciated statements of our resources to be 
true, and founded to such an extent as to make us submit al* 
most to any humiliation, that last of all we should submit to 
the pride, add ambition of an enemy, whose hypocrisy, in-.^ 
justiee, tyranny, and oppression we have so repeatedly witness^ 
ed, reprobated, and deplored : and yet that was what the right 
honourable gentleman proposed. He proposed that we should 
bow down before the enemy, with the cord about oi|r neckSi^ 
ivhen we have not fe|t the self-reproach of doing wrong ; to 
renoui^cc a|\d objure our recorded professions, and receive ^ 
sentence of condemnation, as severe as undeserved. This I 
fontend would b^ to renounce the charactcrof Britons. Even 
if, by the adverse fortune of war, we should b^ driven to sue for 
peace, I hopQ we shall never be mean enough ^p acknowledge 
Qurselves guilty of ^ f^lsel^ood ai>d injustice, , in order to ob« 
t*in it. ' 

The right hpqourable gentleman's next accusation ^gainst 
ipiilisters is, th^t they h^ve b^n gvfity of a ra4ical errofj ii| 
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BOt acknowledging the French republic. It U said thU has 
been the bar to all treaty : this has prteyented crery overture in 
subsequent situations. I admit that it has so happened, that we 
'bave never acknowledged the repulliljc, and I admit also,' that 
no application nor overture for peace, on the part of this conn* 
try, has been made till lately.. I adfnit, that after the siege of 
Valenciennes, I did say it «ras not then advisable to make con- 
jlitions, and I admit also, that when M^e struggled under disad. 
tantages, I was equally averse : whence the right honourable 
gentleman infers, ** that if you will not treat fqr peace when yoa 
are successful, nor treat for it when you are unfortunate, there 
inust be some secret cause, i^hich induces us tQ believe you are 
ikot disposed to treat at all.'' -Is it reasonable, I ask, when a jus^ 
tope is entertained of increasing our advantages, to risk the 
oppprttmity which those advantages would secure of making 
better terms ; or, is it reasonable when we experience great aiicl 
ileplorable misfortunes, to entertain a just apprehension of ob- 
taining a permanent and honourable peace, on fair and perma^ 
nent conditions? These are the principles on which I have 
acted, and they are r^sed upon the f^ir grqunds of humai^ 
miction. If success enough were gained to force the enemy to re- 
linquish a part of their possession^, and we migl^t not yet hope 
io be wholly relieved from similar dangers, except by a repetition 
of similar efTort^ ^nd similar success* was tt inconsistent for a 
lover of his country to push those efforts further upon the rea- 
lonable expectation of securing a more permanent and honour*' 
khle peace ? And, oi| the other hand, when we experienced the 
lad reverse of fortune,* when tlie spirit of qur allien was broken, 
eur troops discomfited, our terfitorjes wrested from us, and all 
0ar bopes disconcerted and overthrown, (^id it argue a want qC 
Reason or a want of prudence not to yield to t^e temt)orary pres« 
iure ? The same situatioi^s to a welUtompered mind would al-^ 
ways dictate the same mode qf conduct. In carrying on the 
war, we have met with misfqrtui^es, God kuow9, severe an4 
bitter ! Exclusive of positive acquisitions however, have we 
|ained nothing by the change which has taken plfuse in France ( 
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If we had made peace, as the right hoaoorable geatleaiao s^yi 
ire ought to ha^e done, ia 1793, we shoutd have made it hefom 
France bad lost her trade ; before she had exhausted her capital ; 
before her foreign possessions were captured, aild her nary de« 
stroyed. This is my answer to erery part of the right honour^ 
able gentleman's speech relative to making peade at those early 
periods. 

But a discassiori is once more introduced as to the object oi 
the war. Ministers have repeatedly and distinctly stated the 
object, but it is a custom, on the other side of the house, to take 
unguarded and warm expressions of individuals in favour of tha 
war, for declarations of ministers. Thus, many things whioii 
fell from that great man (Mr. Burke) have since been stated as 
the solemn declaration of government ; though it is known that, 
to a certain extent, there is a difference between ministers and 
that gentleman upon this subject. But then it is to be taken- as 
clear, that ministers are not only anxious for the restoration of 
monarchy in Fratfce, but the old monarchy with all its abuses* 
That ministers wished to treat with a government in which jaco* 
bin principles should not prevail, that they wished for a. govern* 
ment from which they could hope for security, and that they 
thought a monarchy the most likely form of government io afm 
ford to them these advantages, is most undoubtedly true ; but 
that ministers ever had an idea of continuing the war for tho 
purpose of re-establishing the old goTecnnient of France, with 
all its abuses, I solemnly deny. If, for the reasons I have be<^ 
fore stated, it would not have been prudent to have made a 
peace in the early stage of our contest, surely \t would not havo 
been advisable wl|en the enemy were inflated with success. 
The fate of the campaign of 1794 turned against us upot^ as 
narrow a point as I believe ever occurred. We were nnfortuv 
Hate, but the blame did not rest helre : that campaign led to 
the conquest of Holland, ^ind to the consternation which im. 
mediately extended itself among the people of Germany and 
England. What,*however, was the conduct of mimsters at that 
period ? ' If they had given t'ay to ths alarm, they would have 
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keen ceiiBaiUble iiideed c instead of doitig so, they iinmfidiateFy 
fCQt oht expoditions to capture the Dutch settlements, which we 
may now either restore to the stadtholder^ if he should be rcstor. 
ed, or else we may retain them ourseires* If, instead of that 
line of conduct, his Majesty's ministers had then acknowledged 
the French repabltc, does the right hononrable gentleman, docs 
the house, suppose that the terms we should then haie obtained 
would have been better than those we can now expect ? Then, 
it was asked, why did not administration negociate for peace be^ 
fore the confederacy iitras weakened by the defection of Spain and 
Prussia, because, of course, better terms might haic been ob^ 
tained when the allies were all united, than could be expected 
after they be,camc divided ?> It undoubtedly would hare been a 
most advantageous thing, if we could hare prevailed upon the 
kings of ^pain and Prussia to hare continued the war until the 
enemy were brought to term^, but that not having been, the case, 
we at least had the advantage of the assistance of those powers, 
while they remained in the confederacy. Before any blame can 
attacli upon ministers upon this ground, it will be necessary to 
shcWy that, prior to the defection of Prussia and Spain, teims 
were* proposed to us, which we rejected. Whether these two 
powers have gained much from the peace they haro made, is not 
a question very difficult to be answered. Whether Spain wa» 
really in that state that she could not have maintained another 
campaign, without running tho risk of utter destruction, is a 
point upon which I do, not chuse to give an opinion ; but^ with 
respect to Prassia, she certainly enjoys tlic inactivity of peace, 
but shf has all thf preparation aAd expense of war. 

The right honourable gentleman agadn adverts to. the form 
of government which, he says, it was the intention of ministers 
to establish in France, and alludes, particularly, to the affair at 
ToalDn ; and from that stubject the honourable gentleman makes 
a rapid transition to the case of M. de la Fayette. With' respect 
to what might be the treatment of that unfortunate gentleman,, 
the cabinet of Great Britain had no share in it, nor did minis, 
ters think themselves varraated hi interfering with the allie» 
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upon the subject. WHfc rwjard to Mr. Lameth, the right ho- 
nonrable'gcntlcmaa certainly did ministers justice, when he skid 
^ey conld feel no antipathy to that person ; and^hey certainly^ 
did feel great reluctance in orderisg him to quit the kingdom : 
bnf as to the motive wjiich induced them to take that step, they 
did not conceive it to be a proper subject of discussion. The act 
of parliament had Tested discretion in the executive gOTemmcnt, 
and they must be left to the exercise of it. 

The right honourable gentleman has also alluded to the situa- 
tion of the emigrants, and asserted, that if gOYcnmient were of 
opinion that there was no prospect of making an attack with 
success upon France, it was the height >of cruelty to have em- 
ployed them. This, however, was not the case : there were, at 
diflferent times, welt grounded expectations of success against 
that country, and surely it cannot be considered as cruelty to 
have furnished the emigrants with the means of attempting to 
regain their properties and their honours^ 

The right honourable gentleman has also thought proper, in 
his speech, to dwell at considerable length on the state of the 
enemy's finances. He is willing to admit that their finances are, 
as he says I hare stated them to be, in the very gutph of bank* 
rnptcy — in thdr last agonies. But then the right honourable 
gentleman proceeds to ask me whether, notwithstanding this 
financial bankruptcy, they have not prosecuted their military 
operations with increased vigour and success ? Whether, not. 
withstanding these their last agonies, they may not make such 
dreadful struggles as may bring their adversaries to the grave ? 
I will not now detain the house by. contrasting the finances of 
this country with those of the enemy ; I wilt not now 'dwell on 
the impossibility of a pation carrying on a vigorous war, in which 
it is aunualKy expending one third of its capital ; but I will tell 
the right « honourable gentleman 1:hat the derangement of the 
French armies at the latter end of the last campaign, the ex- 
hausted state of their magazines and stores, and their ultimate 
retreat before the allied troops, furnish a convincing proof that 
^he rapid decline of their finances begins to affect in the greatest 
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degree ttitir mtlUiTy operatioiif • How filr tbeir rtceot sacceases. 
On the siile of Italj, deserTe credit to the extent stated bj the 
right Iionournble gentlemaii, I shall not take upon me to say : 
1 hare had no intelligence oA the subject, and therefore shall 
offer no opinion to the house* 

The next topic wliich I have to consider, is the argument 
drawn from the question of our sincerity in the message delivered 
to the French minister at Basle, on the Sth of March ; and a 
great variety of i)bserTations have been su|^ested and urged 
upon that point. One inference drawn by the right honourable 
gentleman, arises from the circumstance of this message haring 
been communicated four montlis after his Majesty's speech, and 
three months after the declaration made to parliament, that his 
MajeMy was ready to meet and gfve effect to any disposition 
manifested on the part of the enemy for the conclusion of a 
general peace. In the first place it must be remembered, that 
neither the speech from the throne, nor the declaration expressed 
any intention in the British government, to be the first in mak- 
ing proposals for opening a ilegociation. The fair construction 
irent no fartlier than to invite the enemy to make the first ad. 
▼ances, if they were so disposed, and to shew that no .obstacle 
would be opposed on our part to the capacity of ihe gOTern«> 
ment they had chosen to negociate terms with this country* 
Gentlemen, therefore, have no right to feel in any degree dis- 
appointed at the delay of the communication, since, in-^ing 
the first to make any overtures of peace, his Majesty's minis* 
ters went beyond any pledge they had given, or any expectation 
that ought to be entertained. 

It has further been objected, that those proposals must be 
insincere, because it did not appear that op this occasion we had 
acted in concert with our allies. A sufficient answer to thia 
may be given by the peculiar circumstances of affairs, tiie lateness 
of the season, and those communications being cut off, by whick 
we and our allies were before enabled to maintain a ready inter* 
course. Ual this ceremony been complied with, the delay^ 
which it would have occasioned, must unavoidably have been 
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greater tban that of which gentlemen think themselves warranted 
to complain. They are, howerer, as much mistaken in their 
facts, as they are in their inferences, for this step was not taken 
without previous communication with our allies, and we acted 
in concert with them, though they were not formally made par* 
ties to the proposal ; a ceremony which in my opinion would 
be wholly superfluous. 

Another proof, it should seem, of our insincerity is, that^ 
in the message alluded to, we did not recognize the republic. 
It is truly generous in the right honpnrable gentleman, generous 
iewardathem at lea&t, to find out an objection for the French 
which they themselves did not discover. We had the answer 
flf the directory to our note, and they took not jthe least 
aotice of the republic not having be^ recognized. If that had 
been a necessary and indispensable form, without which they 
considered themselves insulted, their natural- conduct would 
have been to give no answer at all. On this point of.recog* 
nition, however, the right honourable gentleman is always ex* 
treraely tender, and has itvevy much at .heart. He holds up the 
example of America to us, as if it was an instance that had 
eny application to the present question. The right honourable 
gentleman also boldly contends, that if we had paid the French 
government this mark of respect and confidence, it would have 
induced them, in return, to propose more moderate terms. I 
am, however, very far from expecting any such effect ; for, in 
fact, the government of France never seemed to think of it. I 
do not consider the omission as an act of hostility, and they 
must be aware, that the proposal to treat in itself implied a re- 
cognition, without which it was impossible that a treaty should 
be concluded. 

To shew the consistency of the arguments on this subject I 
ehall take the liberty of recalling the attention of the house to 
tho^ antecedent periods, when the gentleman on the opposite 
eide of the house, in defending the French government, held up 
to our imitation the wbe and temperate conduct of the court of 
Denmark, which maintained a beneficial neutrality with France, 
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and with which the ktter shewed itself capable of maintaining 
the necessary relations of amity and peace. It is indeed true, 
that France has in a gfeat measure respected the seatrality of 
Denmark, and observed with it the relations of peace, at least, if 
fiot of dmity. What, however, destroys the right honoorable 
gefitleman's argument at once is^ that this wise, peaceable, neutral, 
and amicable court of Denmark had not recognized the French 
republic till the present year. 9o tlfat, in falct, Denmark did 
not consider the French government as one that it ought to 
acknowledge, till- the form which it assumed rendered it in 
some degree equally admissible in the eyes of the other powers of 
Europe, 

Another argument of insincerity is^ that wef did not pro* 
pose terms to the enemy, while we called upou them for theirs. 
This I concei?e to be that which we had no right to do; the 
application did not come from the enemy, it was made on o^ 
part, and it would haVef been ridiculous to propose any parti* 
cular terms to them, till we were previously informed whether 
they were willing to treat at all. It has also been alleged, that 
we must have been insincere, because when we employed tha 
minister at Basle to make this application, we did not at the 
same time give him the power to negociate. It was extraordi* 
nary indeed that an observation of this kind should be urged 
.by any person who professed the slightest acquaintance with 
diplomatic proceedings, I would ask the right honourable 
gentleman whether it was ever known that. the person, em- 
ployed to sound the disposition of a belligerent party, was also 
considered as the proper minister for discussing all the relatite 
interests, and concluding a treaty ? The house must remem«- 
ber, on former occasions, when the right honourable gentleman 
was so warm in the recommendation of a peace with France^ 
whatever might be its goverument, that, apprehensive of an 
adherence to that etiquette, which might prevent us from being 
the first to make overtures, he advised us to make recourse t9 
expedients, and sound the disposition of the enemy^ through 
the medifim oJT 'neutral powers. As soon as France ^adopted a 
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form of gOTernmen^, from which an expectation of stabilitjr 
was to be drawn, his Majesty's ministers readily waved all etfi 
guette, and* would not let such forms stand in the way of the 
permanent object of the peace and tranquillity of Europe, and 
they made direct proposals to the enemy. Had they, howeTer, 
adopted the expedient proposed ta them, and employed a neutral 
power to make their communications, was it to be expected that 
we should appoint that neutral power our minister plenipoten. 
tiary to manage our interests, as well as those of our allies? 
The gentleman through whom the cofnmunications were made 
at Basle, is one perfectly qualified from his talents, his zeal, and 
his integrity, to conduct any negociation ; but whatever may be 
ills character, it would be the height of imprudence, or xather 
folly, to entrust the management of a negociation of such un. 
common moment to the discretion of an individual, and at such 
t distance. 

The -motives which induced his Majesty's ministers not to 
employ the same minister tvho had made the advances, as the 
negociator of a peace, are not confinecl to what I have hitherto 
stated ; it was also necessary in order to shew our allies that 
We did not go beyond the line of that arrangement which was 
Concerted with them, and that, true to our engagements, we 
had no separate object, and would not proceed a step without 
their concurrence. We wished to avoid any thing which could 
excite the slightest suspicion, that we were disposed to a sepa. 
rate ' negociation, which was what France would wish, and 
what was her uniform aim during the present contest. This 
was a policy which in somb instances was too successful with 
some of our allies, and which enabled her to enforce on them 
successively more har^h and unequal conditions. It was with a 
view to the same open dealing, that it was thought proper to 
publish to the different courts of Europe the messa|B;e . and the 
answer, that the world might judge of the moderation of the 
allies, and the arrogance of the enemy. 

There -^sls one ground of sincerity which I believe the 
right honourable gentleman did not state; but which the di- 
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rectory rested apon/ priiicipallj, in their answer. This was the 
proposal for holding a general congress. How this could sup. 
port the charge of insincerity, I am at a loss to conceiTe. The 
British gorernment pointed out the mode of pacification. This 
the enemj thought proper to decline and to reproach, but did 
fiot attempt to substitute any other modeby^which the object 
was likely to be obtained. So far from projecting any thing whidi 
.eonld eren justly be an object of suspicion, ministers had pre* 
ferred that of a congress, which was the only mode in which 
wars were concluded in all cases wherein allies were concerned, 
CTcr since the peace of Munster, the two last treaties only ex- 
cepted* This charge of insinberity was represented by the rig^t 
honourable gentleman as the probable cause of the exorbitant 
terms demanded by th& enemy : — ^^ They are high in their de« 
mands,"^ says the right honourable gentleman, ^^ because they 
know you are not in earnest; whereas, were they confident in 
your sincerity, they would be moderate and candid." In my 
bumble apprehension, the extravagance of their terms leadis to 
an opposite conclusion, and proves that the plea of insincerity 
is with them only a pretence. If they really thought his Ma- 
jesty's ministers insincere, their policy would have been to 
make just and moderate demands, which, if rejected, wDuId 
exhibit openly and in the face of the world, that want of can- 
dour, and that appetite for war, which th^ right honourable 
gentleman joins in so unjustly attributing to us. But having, 
in fact, 00 disposition for peace, and led away by false and as. 
piling notions of, aggrandizement^ the goTemment of France 
offered us such terms as they knew could not possibly be cotin* 
plied with. Did they know the spirit, temper, and character of 
this country, when they presumed to make such arrogant pro- 
posals ? These proposals I will leave to the silent sense im- 
pressed by them in the breast of every Englishman. I am, 
thank God ! addressing myself to Britons, .who are acquainted 
with the .prestttnption of the enemy, and who, conscious 
of thdr resources, impelled by their native spirit,, and va- 
luing the national character, will prefer the chances and 
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altematircs of war to sach unjust, UBequal, iiiitd humiliatiog 
conditionfi. 

The plea pf the French directory, that thdr constitution did 
not permit them to accept of any terms, which should diminisli 
the extent of country annexed by conquest to the territories of 
the republic, the right honourable gentleman himself very fairly 
condemns ; because, if persevered in, it must be an eternal ob« 
stacl^ to the conclusion of any peace. That the interest^ of 
foreign nations should yield to those laws, which another country 
should think proper to prescribe, to itself, is a fallacy, a monstef 
in politics, that never before was heard of. Whether their ml« 
litary successes are likely to enable them to preserve a constitu- 
tion so framed, I will not now inquire, but of this I am certain^ 
that the fortnne of war must be tried before the nations of Eu- 
rope will submit to such pretences. 

On a fair examination, however, will it afipear, that the tight 
honourable gentleman is right in observinjBp, that this allegation 
could be no more than a pretext? If so, is it not singular tluit 
the right honourable gentleman, who seems so shocked at this 
pretext of. the law of the French constitution, should direct 
Bon^ of his censure against the legislators, or gotemment of 
that nation, but vent all his indignation on the British ministers, 
for deferring their proposals for peace, till the enemy had form* 
ed such a constitution as rendered peace impracticable ? I will 
not now recount all those arguments which, on former occasions^ 
I have so frequently submitted to the house, nor the modvet 
which induced me to decline all proposals for peace, till some 
form of government was established, which had a chance of being 
stable and permanent Surely, however, it is too great a task 
imposed upon me to^be able to foresee, amongst the innumerable 
wad varying constitutional projects of the French, the precise sys* 
tern cm which they would fix at last. Much less could I foresee 
th4t they would have adopted a constitution which even the 
?ight honourable gentleman hi];iisclf would be induced to con* 
d^ma* i^vLt^ having so ^ndemned it, he 9bould iu justice hatQ 

4 
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iransferrcd his censnres to those by wliom it was framed ; instead 
of which^ all the thunder of the right honourable gentleman's 
eloquence is spent at home upon the innocent, while the guiltjr 
at a distance are not disturbed even by the report. 

However the spirit of this country nay be roused, and its in. 
dignatlon excited, by the exorbitant conditions proposed to it by 
tlie enemy, yet even these extravagant pretensions should not 
induce us to act under the influence of passion. I could easily 
have anticipated that unanimity of sentiment, with which such 
degrading proposals have been rejected by every man in this 
country, but our resentment,' or our scorn, must not for ^ 
moment suffer us to lose sight of our moderation and our tem- 
per. We have long been in the habit of waiting for the returs 
of reason in our deluded enemy, ,and whenever they sliall de- 
scend from those aspiring and inadmihsible projects which they 
seem to have formed^ and are proceeding to act upon, we shall 
still be ready to treat with them upon fair and honourable 
terms. We ar« particularJy interested in urging them to the 
acceptance of such a constitution as may be best suited to their 
character and situation, but we must take care that their consti- 
tution shall not operate injuriously to ourselves. We do not 
shut the door against negociation whenever it can be fairly en. 
tered upon, but the enemy, so far from meeting us, say plainly 
they cannot listen tQ any terips, but such as in honour we cannot 
accept. The terms of peace which the right honourable gentle^ 
. man pointed at, and which, after all, he considers as very dis- 
advantageous, are, that the French may retain their conquests in 
Europe, and that Vo should keep our acquisitions in the cold- 
nies. What however is the proposal of the directory ? No less 
than this: that crhTj thing should be restore to them, and 
they in return are to give up nothing. It is also urged by the 
honourable gentleman, that we were to blame in so abruptly 
breaking off the negociation, and communicating the result tp 
the world, together with the observations made upon it. . T9 
this I will answer, that the terms proposed by the ^ne^y c^t 
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short all further treaty; and as to the communication of tha 
result, it will have, at least, the important consequence of di« 
fkling the opinions of France, and uniting those of England, 



Thf motiop was rejected; 
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October 6, 1796. 

Bkbate on the address of thanks to his Majesty for his most grapioiit 
ifkcech* on opening the sesiion, 

Mil. Pitt ;— ^^ 

Although I feel myself impelled, Sir, from more than one 
consideration, to come forward on the present occasion, I shall 
not be under the necessity of troubling the house much at 
length. It is eejrt^inly to me matter of gr^^at satisfactioO) th;^ 

* " My Lords and Gentlemen f 

'* It is a peculiar satisfaction to me, in the present conjuncture of affairs, to 
recur to your advice, after the recent opportunity -which has been giTcn for 
collecting the sense of my people, engaged in a difficult and arduous contest^ 
for the preservation of all that is most dear to us. 

'< I have omitted no endeavours for setting on foot negociations to restoK 
peace to Europe, and to s<H:ure for the future the general tran^illity.— The 
steps which I have taken for this purpose have at length opened the way to 
an immediate and direct negociacion, the issue oi which mu8( either produce 
the desirable end of a just, honourable, and solid peace for us, and for our 
allies, or must prove, beyond dispute, to what cause alone the prolongation of 
the calamities of war must be ascribed. 

(' I shall immediately send a person to Paris with full powers to treat for 
this abject, and it is my anxious wish that this measure may lead to die resto^ 
ration of eeneral peace; but you must be sensible^ that nothing can so much 
'contribute to give ^fiect to thjr desire) as your manifesting that Wfi possess both 
the deterhiination and ^e resources to oppose, with increased activity ant) 
eoergy , the ' further efforts with which we may have to contend. ' *' 
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at so critical a conjuncture, indeed the most critical and the 
most important that has occurred during the present century^ 
that on the only great and substantial question, on which the 
address proposes to express any opinion, there should be no 

'* You will feel this peculiarly' necessary at a moment when the enemy haa 
openly manifested the intention of attempting a descent on these kingdoms.--* 
It cannot be doubted what would be the issue of such an enterprise; but it 
befits your wisdom to neglect^ no precautions that may either preclude the 
attempt or secure the speediest means of turning it to the confusion and ruin 
of the enemy. 

«* !n reviewing the events of the year, you will have observed that, by 
the skill and exertions of my navy, our extensive and increasing commerce 
has been protected to a degree almost beyond epcamplc, and the ^ects of the 
enemy have, for the greatest part of the year, been blocked vp in their own 
portl. 

** The operations in the East and West Indies have been highly hononrable 
to the British arms, and productive of great national advantage; and the 
valour and good eonduct of my forces, both by sea and land, have been 
eminently conspicuous. 

<* The fortune of war on the Continent h^s been more various, and the 
progress of the French armies threatened, at one period, the utmost dangei^ 
to all Europe; but from the honourallc and dignified perseverance of my ally 
the Xmperor^ and from the intri'pidity, discipline, and invincible spirit of the 
Austrian forces, under the auspicious conduqt of the Archduke Charles, 
fiuch,a turn has lately been given to the course of the war, as may inspire s^ 
well-grounded conbdence that the final result of the canopaign will prove 
morQ disastrous to the enemy than its commencement and progress for a thse 
were favourable to their hopes. 

« The apparently hostile dispositions and conduct of the court of 
Madrid have led to discussions, of which I am not yet enabled to ac^uainf 
you with the final result; but I am confident that whatever may be their 
ib^ue, ^ shall have given to Europe a further proof of my moderation^' 
aftd &rbearance; and I can have no doubt of your determination to 
defend, against ei^ery aggression, the dignity, rights^, itnd interest qf tike 
British empire. 

<* GeHtltniHi cf the Hmut •/ Commonly 

^ f rely on your ^eal and public spirit for such suppHes as you may think 
necessary for the service of the year, It is a great satislaciion to me ta 
observe that, notwithstanding the temporary embarrassments which have 
been ei^eriencedi the state of the commercci manufacturesi and revenue 
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difference of sentiment in this bouse, and that even the f^ht 
lionourable gentleman « should ha^e expressed his cordial coft* 
currencc. There are indeed many topics on which 4ie toQchd 
in the course of hUspeech, in which I now differ with him «S 
mnch as ever I differed at any former period ; but, with respect 
io the great and substantial object of the address, the propriety 
of the conduct employed to bring about a solid and durablt 
peace, such a peace as may be consistent with the permanent 
security and the just pretensions of the country, there does not 
subsist even the slightest shade of difference. That obj^t is ((msA 
to command the most full and most unequivocal support. Such a 
circumstance I must indeed consider as matter of just pride and 
of honest satisfaction. It exhibits the most decided and unde^ 
niable proof that the steps which his Majesty has taken towards . 
negociation, that the clear and explicit declaration that he haft 
made, are in themselves so unexceptionable, and so well calcu* 

of the coantry, proves the real extent and toUdity of our resources, and 
furnishes you such means as must be e^ual^ to any exertions which the 
present crisis may require, 

** My Lords and GenfterrtHf 
* The distresses which were in the last year experienced firom the scap* . 
city of com are now, by the blessing of God, happily removed, and aA 
abundant harvest affords the pleanng prospect of relief in that impottaiU 
article to the labouring classes of the community.-i-Ottr internal .traa* 
quillity has also continued undisturbed :— the general attachment of my 
people to the British constitution has appeared on every occasion, and 
the endeavours of thos^ who wished to introduce anarchy and coofusioii 
into this country, have been repressed -by the energy, and witdcm of iha 

laws. 

f* Tq defeat all the designs of our enemies, to restoK to my people the 
blessings of a secure and honourable peace> to maintain inviolate their re* 
ligion, laws, and liberty, and to deliver down unimpaired to the latest 
posterity, the glory and happiness of these kingdoms, is the constant vnsh 
of my heart, and the Uniform end of al) my actions .^«In every measure 
that can conduce to these objects, I am con^deot of tece^^ the (ney 
jealous, and afiectienate support of my parliament.** 
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Ifited Tor flie end in tIcw, tliat they must command assent from 
'jLxiy man who retains the smallest care for the interest and. 
honour of his country. Impressed with this feeling of satis, 
■faction, I can have but HttJc inclination to detain the house olt 
poinlts of slighter difference. I look with still higher satis- 
faction to the concurrence now expressed in the object of (he 
'address, as the pledge of general unanimity, and the omen of 
great exertions, if, unfortunately, th^t object should not be 
^obtained. 

* The honourable gentleman justly states, that what hitherto 
has been done, only amounts to an overture for peace. It is. 
impossible to state what may be the resuH. We cannot pro» 
n ounce what will be the disposition of the enemy, or what cir, 
cumstances may occur to influence the fate of negooiation. 
We ought to look fairly to our situation. It holds out to us a 
chance of peace, if the enemy are disposed to accede to it on just 
and reasonable terms ; but, on the other hand, if they are still 
actuated by ambitious projects, we shall gain another object by 
-the course we have pursued ; we shall unmask them in the eyes 
of Europe ; we shall expose the injustice of their policy and 
thdr insatiable thirst of aggrandizement ; and, if no other ad- 
vantage be gained, we at least shall be able to put to the proof 
the sincerity of that pledge which this day has been given, that if 
the enemy are iiot disposed to ^accede to peace on just and 
reasonable terms, the war will be supported 1)y the unanimous 
voice and the collected force of the nation. I trust and hop9 
that it may not be pecessary to have recourse to such a test of 
sincerity; but, while we indulge with satisfaction in the hope of 
a more favourable issue, we must at the same time look to the 
other alternative ; we must be preparejj with all the force of th^ 
pountry to support the prosecution of the contest, if its con, 
tinuance should be found necessa.ry. If the un^qimity of thiji 
day beaccompanlled with su oh views, if it is not an uni^aimity 
founded merely upon the pleasing sound of peace, the oaptk 
yating charm of renewed tranquillity, and the prospect of tho 
termination of those scenes qf horroV and calamitj/^ with whicJf 
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war IS alwsiys attended (such an unanimity would indeed be 

fatal to the conotry), but if it is an unanimity the result of 

rational and manly reflection, founded upon a careful constde* 

ration of the situation of the country, and prepared to meet 

every conjuncture^ it cannot then be too highly prized. Wq 

must not put out of view those means of exertion which we 

still possess ; we must fairly compafe the situation of this country 

with that of the enemy, and the amount of Qur own acquisitions 

with the losses of our allies ; we must estimate the extent of 

the sacrifices which, under all these circumstances, it may be 

fitting for us to make, in ordl&r to eifect the restoration of peace* 

It is with a view to these principles, that unanimity becomes so 

peculiarly desirable in the pre^nt moment. The clear and un- 

equirocal explanation which his Majesty has given of his con- 

duct) with respect to peace, has commanded-a general concur^ 

Fence. If it be that sentiment which, on the onis hand, is pre« 

pared to support the just pretensions and reasonable hopes of 

the country, and on the other to resist the unjustifiable demandi 

and arrogant claims of the enemy, I shall then consider the 

unanimity of this day as the happiest era in the history^ of the 

pountry. On this head I shall say no more^ and agreeing thus 

far with the right honourable gentleman, I would wish to say 

as little as possible jon the other points on which he touched 

in the course of his speech, and with respect to which we widely 

differ. They have been too often and too warmly discussed 

'to be npw forgotten by gentlemen who sat in the former par* 

liament ; and in the concluding part of his speech the right ho* 

nourable gentleman gave us ^n assurance that we 3l^ould hear of 

them again. 

The right boDOurable gentleman has intimated as his opinioHi 
that we must change the whole system of our interior , policy ^ 
vhich 1^^ cqnsidcr^ 9S inconsistent with the constitution of the 
fsountry. I am happy, howeyer, to find that he is so far satisfied 
with the constitution, as to ascribe to its protection that internal 
order and undisturbed tranquillity which ho a^mifted that the 
poantiy ha^ for somc^ time past eiyoyed, {Iq 9^t the same time 
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reprobated in the severest terras laws wUch were passing daring 
Abe laft padiament, and which he represented as pngnaat ii^ith 
the most mischleYOus consequences, and declared that he coald 
Bot subscribe to any construction of that part of his Majesty's 
speech which included those among the laws, the energj and 
wisdom of which had contributed to secure the tranqniUitj of the 
country. Having made this declaration, it would be unfair and 
imcandid on my part not to be equally explicit/ I desire no 
gentleman to Vote for the address upon any such qoalificatioxi 
with respect to those laws. I am firmly of opinion, that, exclu- 
dre of tneir influence^ the peace of the country coul4 not hare 
lieen so successfully maintained, nor can I suffer the smallest re- 
firoach to fall upan the charactei^ of the last parliament, who 
^splayed their wisdom and their ^ergy in providing, a remedy 
80 suitable to the alarming nature of the crisis. If there is any 
anibiguity in the address, with respect to those laws, it is because 
tiiey are so consistent with the spirit of the constitution which 
iiiej were framed to protect, and so blended with the system of 
our jurisprudence, so congenial to the practice of former times, 
and so conformable even to the letter of former acts, that it was 
impossible to make any discriminatioti. It is to be recollected, 
that they were passed in a moment of alarm and turbulence; 
they had been found most admirably calculated to meet the 
emergency of the time. The address does not apportion with 
minute exactness what degree of tranquillity we have derived 
from the operation of those laws, when blended with the coiisti. 
tudon, and what we might have enjoyed from the influence of 
laws previously subsisting; how much we were indebted for 
protection to the ancient strength of the edifice, or to those 
buttresses that were raised to support it in the moment of hur« 
ricane. 

There were some other points on which the right honnuraUe 
gentleman touched. He seemed io consider, from the language 
of the address, that endeavours have only been made of late tQ 
procure peace. He ought to recollect that his Majesty*s speecli 
particularly refers to what has taken place since he last cbmmu^ 
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nlcated with his parliament. If ever the day shall come when 
an examination shall bie institated into the steps nrhicK haVe 
been adopted to secure the re-establishment of the general tran* 
quillitj, I am confident that nb endearours for that purpose will 
be found to hare been wanting on the part of bis Majesty's 
ministers. But gentlemen must be sensible, that what may be 
admitted as kn endeayour to restore peace depends upon' a ra* 
riety of circumstances, and is likely to be differently appreciated 
by indlTiduals of opposite sentiments. It depends on the rela« 
tive state of parties, on the number of allies with whom we may 
be engaged to act, on the degree of attention we pay to their 
interests, and on .the concert we wish to preserve with them* 
Taking all these necessary considerations into view, I agaia 
pledge myself that it will be found in the result of inquiry, that 
ministers hare neglected no opportunity which could have been 
improved for the purpose of accelerating peace. , 

But the right honourable gentleman has told us, that we are 
at last come to the period which he had all along pointed out ; 
that we have now consented to adopt that course whfch he has 
uniformly recommended since the commencement of the contest- 
to send a person to Paris, Tand to try the effect of negociation. 
He takes to himself all the merit of that policy which we have 
tardily adopted, and so confident did he feel himself in this ground 
of self-exultation, that he declined all illustration of his victory, 
and merely made it the subject of one triumpliant observation. 
His assertion was, " you are now taking those measures which, 
if you had listened to my councils, yqu might have adopted four 
years ago." But does it follow that the measure was right then, 
because it is right now ? May not a period of four years pro- 
duce many events to justify a material change of policy, and to 
reader measures wisq and expedient, wl}ich at a certain time 
would neither have been prudent nor seasonable ? Because you 
do not chuse to make peace the day after an unprovoked ag« 
jgression, you may not be justified in holding out pacific over- 
tures after a lapse of four years ? The argument of the right ho- 
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Honrable gentteman Hmoants io this, that dther jou must make 
pdace the day after tlie aggression, or not make it at alt. 

With respect to the relatiye situation of this country aod. 
Spain, it would not be consistent with my duty to go into anjr 
detail on that subject at the present moment. 

As to the question of our resources, the right hoiiourablc gen* 
tieman admits them to be extensive and flourishing. They fur^ 
iilsh, indeed, in a moment like the present, a subject of peculiar 
congratulation and well-grounded confidence. If the revenue 
after a four years war, which might have been expected to have 
injured it so materially in so many branches, and after all the 
additional burthens which have been imposed, still keeps up to 
the rate at which it was stated last year, that circumstance is 
surely no slight source of satisfaction. With respect to the state 
of commerce, I am enabled to speak in a very different strain. 
Notwithstanding all the embarrassments which it has had to cn« 
counter, it Has attained and still continues to enjoy a pitch of 
unexampled prosperity. Those embarrassments have proceeded 
from various causes ; — the expense of the war abroad, and the 
high price of articles of consumption at home; the situation of 
part of the Continent, where the markets hare been shut against 
us ; and eren the growth of our capital reacting upoii the com- 
merce which occasioned it, so that what was an unequivocal 
symptom of prosperity, was itself a cause of temporary distress. 
Of the continuance of this prosperity, we have now the best 
assurance. The state of our exports during the last six months 
has been equal to what they were in the most flourishing year 
of peace, 179^ ; and our foreign trade has even exceeded (he 
produce of that year, which was the most productive of any 
in the history of this country. Und^r these circumstances, what., 
ever temporary embarrassments may have arisen from the quan- 
tity of specie sent out of the country, from the want of a suflR- 
^cient circulating medium, from the state of foreign markets, and 
from the increase of our capital ; and however these difficulties 
may for a time have obstructed the ordinary operations of fi. 
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nance, the commercial character of the country has lost neither 
its yigour nor in^portance. If such has been the state of things^ 
at a period when the country has had to contend for every thing 
dear to it ; if^ notwithstanding all the obstacWs which have 
clogged the machinery, the spring has retained so much force 

• and energy, we may presume, that, if by the obstinacy and ambi* 

*tion of the enemy we should be called to still greater exertions, 
our resources as yet remain untouched, and that we shall be 

. able to bring them into action with a degree of concert and 
effect worthy of the character of the British nation, and of the 
cause in which they will be employed. These resources haye in 
them nothing hollow or dclusiye. They are the result of an 
accumulated capital, of gradually increasing commerce, of hig^ 
and established credit. They are the fruits of fair exertion, of 
laudable ingenuity, of successful industry ; they have been pro. 

educed under a system of order and of justice, while we, under 
many disadvantages, have been contending against a country 
i^hich exhibits in every respect the reverse of the picture; — a 
proof that the regular operation of those principles must tri- 
xirnph over the nnnatural and exhausting eiforta of violence and 
extortion. By these resources we are now qualified to take such 
steps as may tend to conduct us to a solid and a durable peace ; 
or, if we do not succeed in that object, to prosecute the contest 
with firmness and confidence. 

The right honourable gentleman suggested one remark, th£^t 
the speech contained no recognition of the government of France. 

^He wasted a good deal of ingenuity in attempting to prove Ihat 
it ought to have contatnod an express acknowledgment of the 
French government. It ought to have occurred to him that a 
passport having been sent for and granted, some communication 
must have taken place on thai; occasion, and as the executive 
directory had been satisfied with the form of communication, 
and the mode in which they had been addressed, it could not be 
necessary for him to start a difficulty where .they had found none. 
I can assure him, on the part , of British ministers, th^t no ques. 
tion of ettiquette, no difficulty of form originating, from them, 
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fball lie permitted to stand iii the way of negociatton, or to ob. 
struct the attainment of the great object of peace. 

As to the other points, the right honourable gentleman has 
suggested what lessons we onght to derive from the experience 
of adversity. These lessons may be greatly varied according to 
the sitnation of parties and the different points of vieir in which 
the subject is considered. Bnt, when the right honourable gen* 
^ tfeman telYs us that the situation of this country is that of adrer* 
sity, I tATk by no means agree to the proposition. How far it 
deserves to be ranked under that description, let those pronaunca 
who are best acquainted with the state of our resources. It 
cannot surely be termed a state of adversity from any losses of 
oar trade, the diminution of our capital, or from the reduction 
of any of our foreign possessions. We have not been greatly 
impoTerished by the events of the war in the East and West 
Indies. We cannot be much weakened in our national strength, 
even upon the statement of the right honourable gentleman, by 
baTing our navy, in consequence of repeated triutnphs over every 
hostile squadron, raised to a greater degree of glory and of fame 
than it had ever before attained. Where then are we to look 
for the symptoms of this adversity? Are we to look for them 
in the losses and disasters of our allies ? But, does the right 
honourable gentleman appeal to these as a'^terion of adversity, 
when in the same breath I hear kirn hold out as a source of 
complaint, that you are not, vnder your present circumstances^ 
sure of a triumphaot peace ? And why can you not command 
such a peace ? — because you will not separate yAur own great* 
ness, and your own commerce, from the interest and from the 
fate of your allies; because you refuse to purchase peace for 
yourselves on any other terms than those which will secure the 
tranquillity of ifurope, and consider the situation of Great Bri. 
tain as chained to that of the Continent, by the bonds of a liberal 
and comprehensive policy. If what has been lost on the Conti- 
nent is a subject of regret, it is at least a topic on which we have 
no reason to reproach ourselves. If even the prospect in that 
5 quarter continued as gloomy as it was some time sinee^ and if 
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the extremity had. not roused the armies of the emparor to those 
gallimt aQd spirited exertions ^hich have been crowned with 
such bHIliant and unprecedented success, no share of blame 
could attach to us. While the yiolence of France )ias been 
OYer-running so great a pari of Europe, and every where carry- 
ing dasolation in its progress, your naval exertions have enabled 
yon to counterbalance their successes, by acquisitions, in diffe* 
re^t parts of the globe, and to pave the way for the restoration 
of peace to your allies^ on terms which their own strength might 
have been unable to procure. If you look indeed to the geogra* 
phic^l situation of the seat of war, the emperor has not regained 
by his fdcent' victories all that he had formerly lost. But do 
^bu count for nothihg the destruction and ruin of those armies, 
by whom all the previous successes of the enemy had been 
achieved? Do; you count for nothing the glorious and immortal 
testimony that has been exhibited to mankind, that disciplined 
valour must finally triumph over those principles that the war 
was undertaken to oppose, and which owed all their extraordi. 
nary and unaccountable successes to the violence in which they 
originated, and the excesses with which they were accompanied ? 
A memorable warning has also been afforded with respect to the " 
true cOn'sequbnees which have resulted to those foreign poweiis, 
wfH», in opposition to their true interest, have courted the al- 
liance of that enemy, and expected to find security in disgraceful 
tranquillity. Recent events have served also to exculpate the 
characters of those who were calumniated as de3irous to em- 
brace their principles, and receive theii^ laws, and in Germany 
(hey have left behind them nothing but thp memory of. thdr 
wrongs^ and a feeling of eternal resentment. Are such ef» 
fects to be considered as of small importance, or to be put in 
competition with the reduction of a fortress, or the possession 
of a district ? 

Of th6 Virtues to be acquired in the school of adversity, the 
right hononrable gentleihan only mentioned those of moderation 
and MhesLTinke. Moderation I should consider as that virtue 
which is ^est adapted to the dawn of prosperity : tW^ ftre och<^ 

TOL* ij« a 
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Tirtues of no less importance which are to be acquired undev a 
rcrerse of fortune, and which are equally becoming in those who 
are called to suffer: — ^^here are the Tirtues of adversitj endured 
and adTersity resisted ; of adversity encountered and adversity 
surmounted. The recent example of Germany has furnished an 
illustrious instance of fortitude and perscTcrance, and their for* 
titude and perseverance have had their merited reward. These 
are lessons which I trust this country has not to leard. £ng« 
land ha? never shewn itself deficient in firmness and magnani. 
mity ; it is unrivalled in resource; it has always been foremost 
in the career of honourable exertion, and it has only to maintain 
its accustomed vigour and perseverance, to effect the restoration 
of general tranquillity upon terms consistent with the dignity of 
its own character, and the security and interest of Etirope. 

The question upon the address was carried without a dIvisioR. 
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Tiiv Mouse having resolved itself into a conunittee to cousider of ^t part 
of hit Majesty's speech, which rejected invasion, and the paragra^ being 
read as follows, _ 

« You will feel this peculiarly necessary at a moment when the cnemjr 
has openly manifested the intention of attempting a descent on these, kmg- 
donis. It cannot be doubted what would be the issue of such an eoterprize; 
but it befits your wisdom to negleet no precautions that may either preclude 
t!ie attempt, or secure the speediest means of turning it to the confustdn and 
•rum of the enemy ;*'— 

Ma.* Pitt rose : 

After the unanimous vote wliich the house gave upon the first 
day of the session, and their general concurrence in that part 
of the address which i^espects a foreign invasion, it would be 
doing injustice to the feelings which were then expressed, 
were I tot malLC any apology for calling their attention to the snb^ 
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ject on the present occasion. I shall not detiun them therefore 
a single moment in shewing the propriety of laying before them 
at so early a period the measure which I mean this day to pro« 
pose. It is equally our duty and our interest by erery means 
In our power, and by erery exertion of which we are capable, 
if possible, in the. language of the address, to preclude the at. 
tempt, and at the same time to take such measures of defence 
as shall cause the inrasion, if it should be attempted, to issue^ 
in the confusion and min of the enemy. I shall not at present 
go much at large into the detail of preparations, but merely 
surest a general outline of defence, which, if it should be ap. 
proved of by the committ^, may be particularly discussed 
n^hen the bills are afterwards brought in upon the resolutions. 
The general considerations are few and obTions. The natural 
defende of this kingdom, in case of iuTasion, is certainly itiT 
naral force. This presents a formidable barrier, in whateTer 
point the enemy may direct their attack. In this department^ 
however, little now remains to be done, our fleet at this mo* 
ment bdng more respectable and more formidable than ever it 
was at any other period in the history of the country.- But 
strong and powerf|il even as it at present is, it is capable of 
considerable increase, could an additional supply of seamen, or 
even 4andsmen, who in a very short time might be trained to 
an adequate knowledge of the naval service, be procured. For 
this purpose I would suggest a levy upon the different parishes 
throughout the kingdom — an expedient precisely similar to that 
which was practised with so much success nearly two ymjtg ago« 
This levy, however, I would not confine as a mode of supply 
for the sea service. It is certainly of the highest importance 
both for the internal defenoe of the country and th» s^rity 
of our foreign possessions, that all the old regiments should be 
complete. But every one must be sensible, that from the num* 
bers in those regiments who have fallen a sacrifice to sickness 
and the fortune of war, a more expeditious jmetfaod ii^st be 
adopted for thdr completion^ than the ordiniary mode of re. 
craiting supplies, in orier ^at the conntry m%y Ik; tble to avidt 
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Iteelf df thi»lnrm of streft^li. t would propose, tirCNrefore, hi 
ihe first place, 8 lerj of fifteen thousand men from the difie^ 
rent parishes for the sea serrice, and for recmiting the regi. 
tnents of the line. Thf committee, however, mast be sensible 
Irhen a plan of inya^ion is in agitation — ^a scheme, which a1« 
most at another time would not haie been conceited, and an 
attempt, which, by any other enemy than that with whom we 
hate now to contend, might have been justly deemed imprac*. 
ticahle — that a more enlarged and a more expensire plan of 
prevention and of defence is necessary. 

In digesting this plan there are two considerations nf which 
we ought not to lose sight. The first is the means (whick 
must not be altogether new) of calling together a land force, 
sufficiency strong to frustrate the attempt, keejnng our naral 
force entirely out of view ; and secondly, to adopt such mea* 
sures in raising this force as shall not materially interfere witil. 
the industry, the agriculture and the commercp of the country^. 
It will be for the house to decide upon the degre^ to whieh 
the former consideration ought to be permitted to interfere 
with the latter. A primary object will be to raise, and gradual- 
ly to trail!, such a force ais may in a short time be fit for ser* 
vice. Of all the modes of attaining this object, there is none 
so expeditious, so efiectual, and attended with so little ex* 
pense, as that of raising a supplemental lery^of n^ltia, to be 
grafted upon the present establishment. I should propose that 
this supplement shall consist of sistty thousand men, not to be. 
immediately called out, but to be enrolled, officered, and gra- 
dually trained, so asto.be fit for service at a time of. danger. 
The best mode of training them without withdrawing too manjr 
at one time from their regular pursuits, will be to embodj- 
one-sixth pa^t in regular succession, each to be trained for 
twenty days, in the course of which they may become tole^ 
rable proficient!? fn the military exercise. With respect to the 
mode of conducting the levy, the returns that have been lately 
made from the diffierebt counties shew the present levies to be 
extremely dis proportioned, and that the clause in the act whi(A 
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protides against this abase hgft nerer been executed.* Accord* 
wgly we find tkat in some counties the proportion is one out of 
veven, , and in others one out of three,. > It will be expedi^t 
therefore to regulate the future levy, not by the proportion^ 
BOW existing, but by a general estimate of the inhabitants whQ 
are able to bear arms. 

The next consid^eration which merits attention is the manner 
ia wiuch.the troops are to be furnished, which I think ought to 
be generally from all parts of the kingdom, and that an obliga- 
tion be imposed upon those who are balloted, either to serve ia 
person or to proiide a substitute ; and the better to preserve 
the general proportion, that this substitute be provided either 
from the parisbin which the person balloted resides, or from ^ 
parish immediately adjoining. It will be proper also to remove 
the present exemption from those who have more than qna child, 
on the express condition that they shall not be called upoA tp 
SErre out of the parish in which they live. The mode of training 
only ose>*sixth part of th^ whole, twenty days in succession^ a« 
it will only witilidraw ten thousand at a time from \heir usual 
Qccupatuuui, consequently will not much infringe upo^ the 
general order of the community. Of course they must be pro- 
Tided with some sort of uniform, but it Iwiil be of the coarsest 
kind, and such as may be purchased at a small expense. A 
sufficient number of arms will also be in readiness for supplying 
each man in the moment of danger. 

Another measure which I would suggest to the committee is 
to provide a considerable force of irregular cavalry. The regu. 
lar cavalry on the present establishment is certainly by no means 
inconsiderable^ and the yeomanry cavalry, which from their 
numbers are sufficiently respectable, we have found to be highly 
useful in securing the quiet and maintaining the internal tran- 
qoillity of the country. But with a view to repelling an inva* 
sioo, the more that this species of force is extended the greater 
advantage is likely to accrue from it, as an invading enemy, 
who must be destitute of horses, can have no means t^ meet 
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jt upon eqtial terms. Besides, it is a species of force which 
may be provided in a mode that will be attended with almost 
no expense to the public, and with littlo hardship to indi- 
tiduals. In order to calculate the extent to which these irregu- 
lar caralry may be rafsed, it is necessary to estimate the number 
pf horses which are k^t for pleasure throughout the kingdom^ 
, and by raising the levy in this proportion we shall have .the 
Satisfaction to think that it will fall upon those only who have 
a considerable stake to defend. By the produce of the tuc, 
which is as good a criterion as any of the number of horses 
kept for pleasure, we find that, in Scotland, England, and 
Wales, they amount to about two hundred thousand, one hun. 
dre^ and twenty thousand of which belong to persons who keep 
only one horse of the kind, the rest to persons, some of whom 
keep ten and various other proportions. It certainly would 
not' be a very severe regulation when compared with the object 
meant to be accomplished, to require one tenth of these horses 
for the public service. I would therefore propose that every 
person who keeps ten horses, shall be obliged to furnish one 
hors^ and a liorseman to serve in a corps of cavalry; — ^that 
every person who keeps more than ten horses, and a number 
falling short of twenty, after furnishing a horse and horseman, 
for the first ten, shall subscribe ' a proportionate sum for 
the rest^ which shall be applied to defray the general expense ; — 
that those who keep twenty shall furnish two, three of thirty, 
&c. and that those who keep fewer than ten shall form them, 
selves into a class, when it shall be decided by ballot who, at 
the common expense, ihall furnish 'the horse and the horseman. 
These troops thus raised will be prbvided with uniform aiid ac« 
coutrements, formed into corps, and put under proper officers. 
And surely when the means are compared with the jobject to be 
attuned and the expense to which individuals will be subjected, 
with the security of ^e property which they possess, no one 
will complain that that end or that security is purchased at too 
dear a price. / 
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There is still another source ^hich, thongh it may not ap- 
pear so serious as those which have been already mentioned, 
ought not to be' neglected. Upon the supposition of -an inva- 
sion, it would certainly be of no small importance to^form bo. 
dies of men, who, from their dexterfty in using fire-arraS, might 
lie highly useful irt harassing the operations of the enemy. 
T^he employment of such men for the purpose of defending the 
country and harassing the enemy, in case of an invasion, must 
be attended with the most serious and important consequences. 
GenUemen will naturally guess that I am now alluding to that 
4escnption of men called gamekeepers, and to ^thers of the 
• same class. I do most certainly allude to them, for there are 
many whose personal services would be of the utmost advan- 
tage. But I also, and more particularly, allude to those- in. 
stances where gentlemen are gamekeepers for their own amuse. 
ment, where they are 'gamekeepers merely for the satisfaction of 
being so, not gamekeepers of necessity but of choice ; in such 
cases, there can be no hardship in obliging those gentlemen , if 
we cannot have their personal services, at least to find a substi- 
tute,' who may be as well calculated to defend the country as 
themselves. I do therefore propose, that those persons who 
shall have taken o«t liceucos toi shoot game, or deputations for 
gamekeepers, shall^ within a certain period, be at liberty to 
return the same, if they think proper ; but if, after fliat period, 
they shall continue their licences or deputations for gamekeepers, 
then they shall be obliged to find substitutes. I observe gentlemen 
smiling at the idea of raising a force by such means, but that 
smile will be converted into surprise, when tliey hear that the 
number of persons .who have taken out those licences are no 
fewer than 7000. Such a plan cannot be considered Jts a means 
of internal defence likely to be approved of by every person in 
the country. 

[ 1 have stated to the committee the general outline of the 
bill. I shall defer saying much more on the subject: it \yill hb' 
Biorc satisfactoiy to speak particularly when the resolution is 
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reported to thct hpui^ than to enter into any furtber i/iUii at 
this moment. The number of cavalry which I propose to raise 
in th^ manner I baTe mentioned will be 20,000 ; bnt with 
respect to whether there must not be some other additional 
mode adopted, it is impossible to say exactly, from not being 
able to ascertain with certainty how many persons it may b^ 
necessary to exempt, on account of their bfiog in orders, or 
for other reasons. T^us have I pointed out the means by 
which I propose to raise 15,000 men, tobediyiided betwe^ 
the sea and the land service, to raise the supplemental lery. of^ 
60,000 for the militia, of which one-sixth part is to bo forth* 
with called out to exercise ; to raise 20,000 men by me^ns of 
persons taking out the licences t6 shoot game and keep game* 
keepers, or on such other persons as may hereaft^ be deemed 
necessary. If the proposition^ I have mentioned should ba ap. 
proved, I should wish the resolutions to be printed, and if im- 
mediately, to introduce the biU, to carry it on to a committee,^ 
and to fill up the blanks, and then to allow an interval of a w^iek 
for its discussion. I mention this in order that more timo 
should not be taken up than is absolutely necessary for the duo 
examination of the principles of the bill; since, gentleiaei^ 
you cannot bnt recollect, whep yon are ^noe satisfied, and 
hate, determined upon the propriety of any, particular measure,, 
eyery day,% every hour of delay, is attended with additional ' 
danger. 

I shall now move that the chairman be directed to report ^o 
the house, ^^ That it is the opinion of the committee, that a bill 
should be brought in for raising a certain number of men in 
the several counties of England, and the several counties, 
burghs^ and stewartries of Scotland, for the service of his 
Majesty." > . - 

A discussion of some length succeeded, in"^hich Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Dun- 
das, and Mr. Fox, severally delivered their sentiments upon the proposed 
measure. 

Mr. Pitt spoke in reply i 
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AfteP w^at has alpeady been said by my right lionourable 
ffioad*, I entef tain some douI)ts whether I ought to detain the 
commute^ one moment from ^e unanimous yote which I believe 
will be given upon the present occasion. | am sure, at ieast^ 
Hiat it will not be necessary to consume mueh of your time 
by relying at length to the short observations of the Ijionoura-. 
ble gentleman f , or to the more detailed remarks in which he 
has been followed by the right honourable gentleman {, nppn 
the same side^ as { cannot but regard the declaration with 
which they prefaced ^d concluded their animadversions, that 
they did not mean to oppose the resolutions which I had the 
koncrar to. propose, as a sufficient answer to the arguments by 
which it was accompanied. If the right honourable gentleman 
feels that the dda^atioos of ministers, upon the subject which 
constitutes the foundation of their present deliberations, are not 
safficient to justify the measuises which are io be grounded upon 
it; if he considers their assurances or their representations 
entitled to no confidence ; if he is persuaded that there exists 
no danger of invasion, against which it is intended to provide ; 
if he is convinced that the objects of the preparations that are 
to be made are destined to carry on other warlike operations 
than liie fdaa avows, or are emj^oyed as pretexts to cover de. 
signs of ambition or of 'encroachment at home; if he believes 
that they are intended to prosecute that object of the war which 
he thinks proper to describe as unjust and diabolical, I would 
aak, how can he reconcile these principles with the conduct he 
Is to pursue ; or, as a public man, upon what public ground 
he can rest that assent which he has bestowlsd upon the measures 
which have been suggested ? But while the right honourable 
gentleman indulged in these animadversions, he knew Well that 
the precautions were demanded by the country as measures of 
self-defence, from which he could not withhold his concurrence. 
^e demonstrate, by his actions, that he was in reality sensible 
that the present was not like other wars, undertaken to 

* Mr. Dondas. f Mn Sheridam \ Mr. Fox. 
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maintain a point of national Itonour, or to defaid a disputed 
interest; — to support an ally th»tijfas attacked, or to guard 
remote or doubtful dangers ; but that it was the first war in 
which a great and free people, in the prosecution of thdr 
commerce and the enjoyment of their prosperity, were called 
upon for a time to defend the sources from which they flowed, 
and, in compliance with the good faith which was due to their 
allies, and urged by a sense of common danger, found them* 
selves compelled to oppose unprovoked aggression, and resist 
principles hostile to the government apd constitution of these 
kingdoms, and to every regular government in Europe.. 
Why did not the right honourable gentleman follow ap his 
principles, by opposing, likewise, the measures which were 
proposed to meet this danger, but because be bdieved that the 
situation of affairs is such as to require these precautions ; and 
because he must know that a false security could alone present- 
the smallest chance of success in the attempt which has been 
threatened; becaifse, also, he knew that such was the,c)ia« 
racter of the enemy with whom we had to contend, that they 
were not so liable to be deterred by the desperate nature of 
the enterprise^ or by a consideration of the number of persons 
whom its ruiii might devote to destruction ? Such, I am con- 
vinccd^ were the feelings of the right honourable g;entlt;inan 
upon this occasion, and such are the considerations by which 
his conduct is explained, although, perhaps, he found it neces. 
sary to colour his assent, and to disguise his conviction^ by the 
invectives he introduced against the last parliament, and against 
the conduct of administration. Though, however, he repro- 
bated the system and the measures of administration, though he 
accused the justice and vilified the character of the former par- 
liament, he could not trust the natural conclusion of his owji 
premises. lie did not ask if any of the new members, who had 
so lately come up impregnated with the sense of their clrctOFfe, 
or if the old members, m ho were witnesses of the pcocecdii^s, 
and whose recollection of the last parliament was so recent, 
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would agree with him in the character which he had ascribed to 
it. Nor (lid he Tenture to make any appeal to ascertain who 
were those who would concur with him in asserting the prin* 
ciples he had professed. While I reflect upon these dream. 
stances, I feel confident that it will not he incambent upon mo 
to answer at much length, the arguments of the hoaonrabie^gen. 
tlemen on the other side of the house, especially when the ob- 
jections of the one are answered by the obserrations adduced bj 
the other. 

While die right honourable gentlemen* .professed to agree 
with every sentiment of his honourable friend f, they materially 
OTCrthrew each other's reasonings, and every sentence uttered 
by the fight honouraMe gentleman was confuted by that which 
preceded it. The internal order of battle seems to hare been' 
completely deranged, and the arguments of the hononiaUe gen. 
tlemen themselves meet in hostile encounter. The hononrable 
gentleman f wished to impose iipon ministers a responsibility for 
the measures which were founded upon the assertion in hir Ma^ 
jesty's speech, because, continued he, this matter rests only 
upon the information of the speech from the throne,' which I 
must consider ^ the speech of ministers ; and in order to supply 
the defect of this responsibility which attaches to ministers by 
the^most solemn and formal declaration, the honourable gentle, 
man insists upon receiving satisfaction, and imposing responsi^ 
bility by a communication less formal and les& authentic ! The 
right honourable gentleman *, however, proceeded as if minis, 
ters were pleading on their responsibilty, and then concluded by 
maintaining that there is no responsibility at all. 

The right honourable gentleman is likewise offended with the 
general argument of the necessity of precaution, which was 
employed by my right honourable friend | ; but his honourable 
friendt beside him admits, that only general information was to 
be expected ; so' that to this argument the rigiit honourable gen, 
tleinau must lift up his hand and express his disapprobation, as he 

• Mr. fi0^ t Mr. Sheridan. | Mr. Dondas. 
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p»ofe$ifis th^t he cannot act upon general infonn^i^ioii. But why, 
^ys h^, did not the danger^ which you now apprehend, long 
before this indace you to demand the adoption of those measures 
of precaution which you now think it necessary^ to employ ? No 
such planS| continued he, were pursued upon any former period. 
The right honourable gentleman too went out of his way to find 
comparisons to depreciate the characters of mmisters, and as- 
serted, that to such measures, as the present much better miais- 
ters, in former wars, n^er had found it necessary to report. 
He does not, hQwerer, mention, who these much better minis- 
ters are ; and if the right honourable gentleman recollects the 
language, he emplo;|red during the seTen last years of the Ame^. 
rican w^, -there was a time when he bestowed upon the con. 
4uct of that administration epithets as ofifensive as mjust and 
diabolicuL Why, excl^ms the honourable gentleman, did you 
pot cail for these measures upon former occasions ? Are we, 
then, graTcly deliberating upon a great and important subject, 
and are we to be told that, in certain given circumstances, no 
precautions are to be taken, because, at a former period, such 
measures were not required ? May not the means which wer^ 
judged adequate in a particular situation^ be found insufficient 
when circumstances alter,, op when danger is increased ? The 
honourable gentlemen, though in other points their arguments 
were at T^^riance, go on together contending that my right 
lionouvable friend had sdjd, on a former occasion^ that the force 
which this country po^essed yrds sufficient to repel the attacks 
of all Europe. Certainly I do not belieie that my right ho. 
nourable friend ever asserted, that in any po^ible case the to- 
lunteer corps would be sufficient for the defence of the country. 
If my right honourable friend had asserted that the sfurit by 
which these volunteer associations were dictated, ]put in ac- 
tion as circumstances required^ and accommodated to the pres- 
sure of danger, would be able to resist the efforts of the whole 
}iou$e of Bourbon, or of the republic of France, aided by any 
particular branch of the house of Bourbon, or of any other 
combination of powers — such an opinion I belike to be just, 
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and at least, petfec&y cotisonant to the well-khown firmness and 
seal of tny right honourable friend. But may not the felatir^ 
titnation of the enemy ptesent them urith more specific means 
of carrying thdr purpose into execntion, than they possessed at 
a former period, when it was necessary to guard again$t tiie dan- 
'gers which theii threatened them from Tarions quarters ? 

The right honourable gentleman says, you relied on the 
firmness and attachment of the people two years ,ago ; and is 
it less now that you haye recourse to extraordinary precau. 
tions? The attachment and Idyalty of the people of this coun- 
ity, I trust, has experienced no diminution. It lives, and is 
cherished by that constitution- which, notwithstanding the as- 
sertions of the right honourable gaitleftian, still remains en. 
tire. Under the protection and support which it derives from 
the acts passed by the last parliament, the constitution inspires 
€ke steady affection of the people, and is still felt to be worth 
defiending with every drop of our blood. The voice of the 
country prodaims tfiat it continues to deserve and to receive 
flieir support. Fortified by laws in perfect unison with its 
principles and with its practice, and fitted to the emergencies 
by which they Were occasioned, it still possessei^ that just esteeni 
and admiration of the people which will induce them foithf ully 
to defend it against the designs of domestic foes, and the at^ 
tempts df their foreign i^nemies. The right honoUtable gen- 
tleman discoveri the extent of the adversity into which he re- 
presents the country to be fkllcn fti some of the measures now 
proposed for its defence, and which he reprobates by the name 
tffrequislticfns ; — a species of levy, however, which so long as it 
was practised in France, he did not consider as deserving of 
any particular disapprobation. I will not at this moment in. 
quire, whether requisitions in France were a right and proper 
measure ; but let not the right honourable gentleman at once 
flndntain that the attachment of the people renders thes^ fiica* 
cures of defence superfluous, and in the next moment represent 
these precautions as proofs of the intolerable pitch of adver- 
sity to wMch the nation is reduced. The situation h which W<$ 
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are placed doei not impTj a suspicion of our power, thoagb it 
JQSfifies oar precautions. That prosperity is deceitful and dan* 
feroas* if it lead to a false security ; that the danger, though 
graundlessly apprehended, or falsely exaggerated, without ex. 
ertion upon our part, ^can alone be of doubtful issue or perilous 
consequence, is the reat opinion which the cohtemplation of the 
state of the county is fitted to inspire. 

The r^^hthpnoorable gentleman, when he expressed his dis. 
like of die mode of pressing men for the public service, did 
not specifically apply his objection to the plan of augmenting the 
militia and raising the new supplies of caralry ; he admits that 
these may, in some measure, come under the description of per- 
sonal force. 'The mode proposed of increasing the militia is 
not new in its principle. They are to be balloted in the same 
manner as the established militia of the country. Tlie 60,000 
men which it was proposed to add, were to be formed precisely 
as the 90,000 of which the ordinary number consists. The 
present addition does not exceed the amount for which, on 
former occasions, it was thought necessary to proTide. la 
1766, a bill passed for doubling the number. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman, however, in pressing his arguinent, runs 
before his recollection. The 15,000 men for the land and sea 
service are to be raised accoiding to the, provisions of the act 
passed two years ago upon this subject. Doe^ the right ho- 
nourable gentleman then consider this to be pressing? No; 
it is meant to raise Tolunteers by contribution among the in- 
habitants of each parish, and, if they failed to produce the 
number at which they were rated, they were to pay a certain 
sum over the sum at which a person to senre could be pro. 
cured. If the right honourable gentleman reprobates this 
mode as pressing, what was the language he held upon another 
occasion, and when a different mode was pursued ? In 1794, 
when voluntary offers of service were introduced for the de*. 
fence of the country, this mode was reprobated as repugnant 
to the constitution ; and now when men are called upon to con. 
tribute their property and their personal service to the defence 
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of their country, it is ^isco^ered to be anjast, and stigmatized 
as requisition ! The two honourable gentlemen admit the ne. 
cessity of precaution, and they reprobate every measure which 
is proposed ; and while they agree that it is necessary to pro. 
vide for the defence of the state, they are dissatisfied with the 
means hy which security is to be obtained. Notwithstanding 
the unanimity with which the resolution will be voted, I cannot 
augur well for the future co-operation which the measures may 
obtain, wnen I consider the sentiments which the honourable 
gentlemen entertain, and the obserrations with which their pre- 
sent concurrence is accompanied, 

ThercBolution was afterwards put and agreed to. 



December 8, 1796. 

Tbs report of the committee of Ways and Means was brought up, and th^ 
rescdtitioQS were read a first tune« On t& motion for their being now read a 
second time, ' 

Mr. Fox, in n^icry animated language, urged the attention of the House to 
^the circumstance of miniisters having granted £ i,2o6poo, to the Emperor 
of Germany without the consent of parliament, jfpon which he dwelt for a 
considerable time. > 

Mr, PtTT replied to his observations : 

■Those who never before had an opportunity of hearing the 
speei^hea which the right honourable gentleman has beeii accuse 
tomed to pronounce, and of observing the line of argument which 
he has been accustomed to employ upon every public question 
which has, been agitated li this house, would certainly have sup. 
.posed, upon, the present occasion, that this day, for the. first 
time in his life, the, right honourable gentleman had felt real 
'alarm for the liberties and constitution of his country, and for 
the first time a point had occurred, so intimately connected with 
the preservation of thejr political rights, that in the event of 4 
decisions hostile. to the opinion which beholds, it is to be viii|^i« 
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.dated hj notYiii^g less tlian a^ appea) i6 Hhh f^6ifit. ]Bal it W 
liappched to those ^ho have bft^n bad 6ccasioti to attend to tlie 
right honout-abie gentiemab, to tiaye heard the same danger re- 
presented, and the sskme Consequences applied. It U not once 
twice, or three times that ihb right honourable gentleman has 
reprobated with the same emphasis, stigmatised with the same 
epithets, and denounced sis pregnant with ruin to the liberties of 
the country, measures, which it has been thought necessary to 
bring forward, and which the Wisdom of parliament has thought 
proper to adopt; nor is it notir the first time that the right ho. 
nonrable gentleman, and those Who sit near him, hare made a 
stand behind the last dike of the constitution. It is not the first, 
the second, nor the third time, I repeat, tliat upon points which 
a great majority of the house and pi the country deemed to be 
connected with the preservation of thdr dearest interests, the right 
honourable gentleman has raised the cry of alarm, and has affected 
io see the downfal of the constitution, and the destruction of our 
liberties* Not many months even have elapsed since the right bo« 
nonrable gentleman stated with the same confidence^ and urged 
with the i^me fervour, that the liberties of England wef^aniiffil: 
lated, and its constitutio'n gone,,if certain bills then pending passed 
into law ; laws under which, • I will venture to affirm, that a 
vast majority of the people of this country agree that the sub. 
stantial blessings of their free government have been^prflterved, 
and the designs of oar real enemies have hitherto been frustrated. 
Nay, not many hours have eSapsed since the right honourable 
gentleman gave a two month's notice of his intention to ihovi 
the repeal of those acts which he once represented as a grievance 
under which he could not sleep. 

There is, Ipdeed, something striking, something pecuUiffy 
Singular, in the manner in which the new codstifiitidh^ light 
has broken in upon the right honourable gentleinan. This de* 
claration of mind, which has infused so deadljr an alarm into thft 
thind of the right honourable ge\itlein4n, this declaration hy 
which the constitution is aiinihiliEtted, was made yesterday ! 
Thi$ declaration is admitted to have been made in a #ay fttb 
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most clear and distinct, indeed so ckar as to magnify the danger, 
and to aggniTate the offimce. This declaration, which he now 
feeb to be so fatal to the liberties of the covntry, so repngnantto 
the piittdples of die constitntion, as to render it incumbent npon 
him to make itthe ground of an extraordinary proceeding, and the 
reason of signal , animadrersion agunst me, did not yesterday 
strike him as of so mnch mportahce ^ immediately to call him 
up ! It did not inspire with any particular senssition his honour- 
able friend near him*, a gentleman by nature not free from jea- 
lousy, and of a vigilance which it is not easy to €lude-*it had 
not drawn from him the smallesTremark of any kind, that conld 
eatpose tiie danger with which It was pregnant It never dis. 
tttrOed the serenity <^ his temper, though perhaps not the 
least Uable to Irritation, nor had it prevented him from laying 
before the house the details of his various calculations with the 
most calm and placid equanimity, the very moment after he had 
witnessed the deaA- wound of the constitution ! After an inter, 
val of debate, it hadtieranged none of the calculations of the right 
honourable gentleman, it had not driven out of his head liis rea- 
sonings of the throe per cents, his remarks npon the navy debt, 
nor a Single circumstance of objection which thesui^ey of the 
subject had presented, nor had it deterred him from allowing the 
Yesoittlions to4ie carried with an unanimous vote. But after the 
right honourable gentleman had slept upon this subject, he dis- 
covers that the speech, which he yesterday heard with so much 
indifanence, contains principles of such dreadful tendency, and 
Areatens consequences of ^nch fatal operation, as to lead' him 
not merely to propose a c^Hsure of the doctrines, or the repro* 
hation of the particular measure; not merely the punishment of 
the person by whom it was uttered ; but which. would Induce 
hhtt in the first instance to take revenge t6t the error or tho 
guilt of a minister, by giving his n^adve to the whole resolu*^ 
lions, vridch haveiio relation to the piu^eular measure In ques« 
tton ; vrUeh wouM^prompt him to suspend those supplies which 

• Mr. Otef. ^ . 
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are calculated to give confidence to tbe negociatioiis for peace, 
or ta case of being redttced to that alternatiTe, energy to the 
operations of war ; that would induce him to tell the enemy by 
the rery next post, by which the unanimous determination of 
parliament to provide for every situation is conveyed, that the 
house of commons h^d interfered to stop theieffect of their for* 
mer decision, had suspended the means that ivere to. add weight 
to the exertions of the executive government, and at so critical 
a moment of the negociation had committed^the interests of this 
county and her allies, and flattered the hopes and raised the 
pretensions of the enemy. Such is the length to which the pro- 
position of the right honourable gentleman goes. It Is not jfcp^ 
reme^ly the imputed crime which has been committed, nofta, 
guard against the chance of its occurring in future, but it is cal« 
culated to derange every measure which may be in train, andio 
disappoint every desigy that may be in contemplation. I cannot, 
however, but hope, that when the right honourable gentleman 
has viewed the subject with more consideration, when he has 
again slept upon his wrath, he will recur to that coolness which 
he first experienced, and that hb vehemence and his alarm vnll 
subside. £ut whether the right honourable gentleman is to be 
deterred by the prospect of the dangers, which must arise from 
the measure whirh he proposes, .at least I cannot doubt that 
coasideration will have its just weight with the h(>ufie. 

The right honourable gentleman says, that if he succeeds in 
his present motion, he will move the house against his Majesty's 
ministers for the part they have acted upon this occasion. There 
is one thing that I M'iU intreat of the right honourable gentle- 
man, and he maybe assured it is the only supplication that«I 
will address to him upon this subject, and it is, that if he can 
prove to the house that I have violated the constitution, and 
committed the crime of which he accuses me, Jie will not defer 
a siQgW moment to talce the step which he has threatened ;. that 
he >vill confine his efforts to that object, and that he will npt 
. combine with the repgeance he pursues, a measure that involve! 
the ruin of his country. Let the punishment destined for mi. 
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itistflrs light upon them alone^ and let.thc cohsequences of the 
nwasurcs which they employed to ar^rt the dangera which 
threatened ihdr conntry, the measures which' they adopted for 
its saf^y , for the sanation of f arope^ rest upon themsel? es. / 
Thks much t address to the right honourable gentleman, not for 
personal considerations, nor do I intreat the bpon as a matter of 
personal imdnlgcnce. If it be refused by him, I hope at least 
that the house will be actuated by more moderate feelings, and 
guided by wiser maxims. 

The resttif the right honourable gentleman's propositions, and 
the point o? his obsa^ations, are so esclusively confined to my- 
self, that I am at a loss in Vhat way to proceed, or whether I 
oightio trespass upon the house with any remarks npon them^ 
BiQ<$e the subject is intended for a. more full discussion. I can- 
not, however, refrain from exposing the strange and extraor. 
dinary- misrepresentations which he has'giten of the general 
question upon which he builds the conclusion of criminality ; 
and I cannot doi|bt, that, when the house percdves the founda* 
tion upon which 'the accusation is raised, they will be able to 
judge of th^' effect that ought to be given to the others with ^ 
whidi At was vested in tHe house of commons* The right bo. 
ndurable gentleman stated the general principle which consti* 
tnted the chief security of our liberties— ^the power of control- 
lii^.the public' expenditure--aad I hope there is little difference 
of opinion upon this sul^jcctu The right honourable -gentleman 
81^, that if there is one thing sure id the constitution, it i$ this ; 
and if it bevioUCted, le maintains that the people still possess^ the 
means bf obtaining redress: , After the repcesentations which 
the house hav^ beard upon the ^^lapidations which the constitn- 
tion has suffered, and the iniMi^aris ^committed upon the piibli^ 
liberties, they -may judge: of the reality of the danger which Is 
ito# threatened, when it is efen yet admitted that resources «r« 
i^t by whidi' it' may be opposod^v Althongh the g^Mral prin- 
ciple lirhieip teTi^ .hcHioiiffable'geAtlemaA states as the essence 
of tiiefrecdiDkn'nf theeonstitiition'be'lidfluttedtf it cannot be. dls- ' 
pnted' tjiat it 4^ sut^t to Ibtitsitioti. . Jit every period jblee the 

f2 
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commencement ot those peiM^ to wUdi we refier for &e |m#o 
practice of the cen^hition, ib the best and most glodom ens 
in -the history of -oar goTemifioiit, the jiriiict|»Ie of e atr a o n i i* 
^ naries lias been Teceived^ not merelf for indiTidaal etpaoBeSf 
but recognised upon general Tieirs. It bas pio f ta a d under every 
administratfott, «ren 4ose irifli wbioh tiw «i^ honommble 
gentleman was connected, daring the three last ^^gas, and in 
the most approved periods of liberty and coaatitiitMnMl poliqr. 
The right hononrabie gentleman then holdt-diis •principle fnth*. 
ont exception, while the praotioe of every go^erment pityres 
that H has been always Ibniled, and his whole ar^ulneBl is ap« 
plicable to alll; tiio eatraordbmries tiuit ever (Were^roiedby puAd 
ment. It 4s impossibfo, therefore, that the right bDoenaqMe 
gentleman conld hare correctly stated— 4 eaa hardly beHore.UMlt 
he has sbieerdy rtated— tins ailment, iridcb his espirieBce 
must disarow, and his knowledge most iafona hini is neither 
eonsistent wiHi the principles of the constilutlen, nor with its 
practice at periods which desert e to be ioJIowed aft eaamplei. 

But though I am here arguing apOn gcnend poidte, the ^nes* 
tton in reaNty comes wiHiin a narrow r compass. The right ho^ 
nourable gentleman chases to overlook in one instanee wtaU he 
allndes to in another part of his speech; Diditlnerer odcnr to 
him that pariiament had ftomcftimcs committed tDihis Majesty* 
not new, biit special powers; w9deh superseded allipneral qnfiS4 
tions.^ InreafStythis discretional^ i^ower is eapressly' eom^ 
mitcbd to his Majesty. Before I dtdown, I intend to move 
that his l^farjesrty's message of the 8th of Hennidier last year 
shotifcl be rted, and likewise the act, grantinf 'a irote of eradit. 
•F^om this it WiH 'appear that a i^ower was gWea fo fiis Majesty 
to apply the sum cbatalned in i&e<wote of oredit as flioiefclgeit* 
dies of the state might require. Suppose' ^he case, wladi win 
Yiot^be a less snitable illdstratipn, because it approaches the &ot^ 
^fft powers hod been ocAiferted to give that, asfsisianee td thi 
alties'of Aisicoimtry, which bur own tttetditoaA theidrenm* 
'Stances of rtke situation •icqdiiad; -^catt any manidedaiit thai the 
aiihiisteii, who should have 'hesitated 4o issan thht sum, ^Uc^ 
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gfmtod) miH^ haM «ubM our aiUei^ to^ naliitftiB iMt asm 
caose^ and to defend the safety of Europe, and who shottid h^^e 
allowed the enemies of Austria, to^ complete her destruction bj 
withholding a sisasonable fiuppty^ wotild hare been a traitor to 
his countrj) and would Bate merited the screrest punishment ? 
The Tote of credit last year does actually inrest the executi?e go* 
▼ermentwith a discretionary power of applying the sums granted 
in a manner that mi^hi ibest suk ika pnbSc exigenjcies, and the 
money applied to the service of the emperor is within the 
amount of the grant! I do not mean to say that thedliscfefion 
thns Tested in the crown is absolute and independent of the con- 
trol of parliamenti, or that the minister,, who exercises it in an 
improfer maniier, i« exem|F|ed froi^ cen^fire ; bi^t in what man* 
iier I wndeistauHl thtft limitatioB^ I will atate wfaaal 9m w\Mi 
upon to make my ^fenee. WhatereF be the issue of tins did. 
cussioB, I catinot forbear observing, even at the risft of itacaitinig 
the imputation of arrogance, that I would rather be convicted of 
having acted a principal part in the measure of granting a supply 
by wrhi«h the aalvatioa of Aualria was secured, and the inde. 
jteadence of Bukrope was matotained^ thaa be acquitted for. with* 
hoMlng tbut aid, by which the cause of ourallies was sacrificed, 
- and the ganeral interefifts of mankind compromised. At pi esent, 
koirerer,. the question ia not. Whether the e^ndacl of his Ma- 
je9ty^s mtniaters was proper or.bapi'oper; whetl^er they were 
eatit&ai fy pn&eot deserving of punishment i The house hatd 
now lo detemiBey Whether they shall announce to France that 
the auppliee of die year are to be stopped, and the exertions of 
tbfr.exeeoliye pow^ suspended? Whether at a moment of such 
cHtioal importance we are to be redjaeed to the unhappy situation 
whea^ne can ndtiier prosecate the negooiaion with that confi. 
deii^ which is calculated to Insure a favourable issue, uor prt^are 
iov ««r with an eoerc^ which can afbrd the prospect of aucce^s 
toowr€a^erti<»»! 
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The House divided on the qoertioB, tfa«t the word « now*' stand pen oC 
diemocioOt 

Ayes ....^.^M. 164 
'rtie or^giiul qu^stton was then put, and carried. 



December 14, 1796. 

M»: Foz> afttf an introductory speech, condemniDg* as uoconstitutional, 
the cohdttct of ministers in having granted money to the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the Prince of Conde, without the consent of Parliament, moVed 
the following resolution : .** That his Majesty*s ministers, having authorised 
and directed, at different times, without the consent, and during t&e sitting 
of Parliament, the issue of taiions sums ef money for the oenrice-ofi his 
. Imperial Majesty, and also for the service of the army -binder the pxioce ef 
Cond£, have, acted contrary to their duty, and to the trust reposed in 
them, and have thereby violated the constitutional privileges of this House.** 

Mr. Pitt then roses 

' When I consider, Sir, the natare of the nlotion which \h 
this day brought forward by the right honourable gentle 
man against his Majesty's ministers, and the serious charge 
which it inrolres, I must regard Myself as particularly Impli. 
ca(ed in that charge, as possessing a particnUr share of re. 
sponsibility in the conduct of «that measure which is censured as 
' a violation of the Cbnstitution, and a breach of the privileges of 
this hb'use. I hare, howerer, in the discussion of this ques. 
tion every thing to expect from the'candour amd justice of 'thte 
house. An imputation of a most serious kind ^as been adraircM 
against his Majesty^s ministers ; but it is necessary that allwhidi 
may be offered on^both sides should be fairly heard, belbsis any 
decision ^sca take pHace. It is requisite that gentlemen should be 
in full possession of every important fact that can be adduced, 
before they hasten to a conclusion which necessarily iUTolv^ln It 
matter of s^h weight and njsignitude. The house should clearly 
know the general principles on which it is to decide ; it should 
know the grounds on which the theory of this part of the consti^ 
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tation is erected : it should alsor know, what the particular ia. 
stances are in point of practice that militate in a certain degree 
against the general principles. I sajr, Sir^ when these considera. 
tlons are once known, it trill then be incumbent on the hoase to 
decide. But I trust it will not be denied, that until these points 
are completely and satisfactorily ascertained, the. house ought, 
with every view to propriety, to suspend its determination. It is 
BO small object of satisfaction to me^ that the full review of for. 
mer precedents with respect to the present motion, forms a chief. 
ground of it. In such an appiicatioH of facts j I hare consider, 
able reason to be pleased, and I trust I shall clearly demonstrate 
before I sit down, that former precedents, concur in justifying 
the measnre which is at this moment so severely condemned. 

I «n^ Jiowerer, not a little surprised to hear the language 
made- use of by^ an hononrable magistrate*, who has declared 
that hebas received instructions from his constituents to join in 
arote of censure against his Majesty's minlsteis, for having sup. 
I^iedl the emperor with money without the authority of parlia- 
ment. There is, perhaps, not aqy question bn which a member 
ongbt to allow the decided dictates of his own conscience and 
judgment to be superseded by the instructions of his constituents ; 
but if" there is any case in which a member ought to be particu- 
larly anxiouB to^ureserre his right of private judgment^ it is in 
the present instance^ with rcspeipt to a criminal charge : for I 
think it a|ist be admitiad, that it was impossible for the honour. 
able geatleman's eonstUuents to decide in a jus.t and candid man« 
ner, on the propriety of giving a vote on a motion, with the par. 
ticniars of whidi they must have been unacquainted, and more 
pecufiarly as they must have been totally ignorant uf thedefence 
which bis Majesty's ministers meant to set up. I have, Sir, to 
eantion the house ^against those i constitutional doctrines which 
have been maintained in former debates, and parti^larly on 
Thursday night hsL Bat without entering into a minute refu«. 
tation of them, or stating those which I conceive to be strictly 
just, 1 cannot help observing, that much is saved for my purpose 

* Alderman Cpmbc. 
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by ib/t cdvcesBMiitt which ikM right hondavibie gentleiiMia hin^ 
self* hfll nade. I cartahdy do Mt wish to goad the right ho- ^ 
Aovrable gmtlOmm into the lolrmer o|^»l0iis he hes at difetettt 
times maiBtaHied : I am better eontent to take his present 8Wi>> 
meats : I am better conteBt wi A what I iuure heard from hi* ia^ 
day, and with those general principles whidh ha«<e faHen from 
him in support of his motion. For as^ on a former occiasto^ 
whi»i the present subject was first started^ the interval of oae 
night made lihn see the measare more inAaaunatelry tlwn it 
really is; it ^ow appears that a pause of a few days hsiS'diatt* 
nished hb ideas of the iafhtikmiatory tendency whlch^ in his o^a 
opinion, it possessed^ The right honourable gentleman has takaa 
great pains to lay down tho great constkntioaal gNPiaeiples wiA 
regard to peconiary grants, and the use of these gf«Bts. I dsd un- 
derstand, on a former night, that the hottOurable gentteraaa told 
us one thing, io which he said there was bo exception, nnmely) 
that no expense could be incurred without the consent of parSn* 
mait. i did not altogether subscribe to that doctrine, asitf I wiU 
state, as -nearly as possible, the rery wofds of the argument I theft 
used in answer* I argned, that the practice of ^itiaofdiiUBrles 
^ had been adopted at different periods of the fasEtory of the conn* 
try, at periods the most approved in the history of the eottntk^y, at 
least at periods which the honourable gentlenmn must naturally 
think the most i^proTcd — when he was himself inflieadmia^* 
tration. Extraordioaries, to a large amount, weito imed dutfing 
the sitting of parliament, and parliament aftevwairds justified the 
. act by a Tote. The honourable gentleman did then nduit^ that 
he neTcr could be supposed to have said that extraondftniuitiS 
could not be used without Ae consent of parliaatent, pnrevionsly 
obtained ; but when ministers hare now adopted the some men* 
sure, the propriety of which the honourable gentleman saad^ hn 
could not be supposed to deny, yet such is. hb afairm^ that he 
cannot feel himself justified in pausing a moment on dm neoes* 
sity of the actual condemnation of nyinilters. 

HowcTer, Sir, it is enou^ for my purpose to tdndt, thlit| nc^ 
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cdfdiDg to iie favimmOX prkidples 0f Ae cMisfktttidiry all 
paat««wrt pfoceed fffow MMOonufioM ; ihut Cliey wrt afterwttrdte 
ftob^ to 0elr eiMilmV ^ ' plted]^<e wdttiUble: Mt sltli#ii|^ 
iiie oommMa afi^ possessed of Hhe poirer df confroiiliig the ap^ 
piieaHen of tlie swppfies hdaed hy tbMi, jref it > a drcttmstantte 
proTcd to dCenonstradoti) bf pradfee anil general observatloir, 
Aat it wo«td be impOsiBftble to eany on any wars, that it would' be 
inpAMible for governiieiit to proceed wkk dae regard for ttiepab* 
lie sfltfety} or witii adrautege for tbe pubUc sertiee, if extraordina^ 
iies «Mre Hot rained by parUameiit. In point of practice, it is erU 
dest Ibey llthre beeir raised. Those great wrifers, who have writ, 
tea OB the subject subsequent to the retofution, prove that efxtt^^ 
ovdlMtfiee have always been used front thut period, f desire to 
lefev to Ite practice of the whole of the Succesisuon of admitiisrtra* 
tioi% fiMi Oe diEiys of Ring William dfown to the .^reAent thae^ 
when theprmeiples of the constitttdcm are become infinitely more 
^fimte, and nHben, owing to ambition on the part of Prance, pirb- 
lie mip^sA a;ftd the transaedons of finance hkre attained a greafeir 
ttogidtnde; and I ask, wltether from that period down to the 
pi«8C»it, the practice of extraordinaries Ym not been recognized, 
and admitted ? I dO not mean of extroordinaries only, bnt of ex. 
traor^Bikry services during ^e sitting of parliament. I do not 
stflite this, as if there was only one or two solitary precedents, but 
as the uniform practice of all the wars ill whicb thiss country has 
been engaged ; and that, durSug^ such wstrs^ the extraordinaries 
have bedo precisely of the description I have slated. Sir, our 
conrtitntion is one which rest^ on great and leading prindples, 
btt€ still no one would wish thsit die constitution should expe- 
rience any injnry by pushing those principles to a rigid and ex« 
treme excess. If we are to look into the record books of the 
constitution, we shall find certain principles laid down, winch 
seem to contradict many acts of parliament, which are held as 
strictiy \>sg^. If we examiine the law of parliament, we shall 
find, that it is dariVed principally from the general tenor of the 
whole of the principles of t&e constitution, illustrated by the par- . 
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Hcular urgency. and necessity <A ciirciinstakices. If this is die 
true way which men pugbt to study the coastitution, by applyidg 
the principles of it to th^ exigency of tttfcmst^tancea, let vie re« 
peat what I stated .09 a foniier night, with respect to theampos- 
sibility of the nieasuie. b^ag wrpng, which was done iacOiifor* 
nuty ts^ the best and most approved priiicfples, as adapted' to pe^ 
CttUar eyents : and let ine also ask, how a measure can dtterf« 
}o be loaded with ohlpquy a^d ^epro^d^ which iatratku no 
inore than has beeu t^e practice of f very administration^ at^thoae 
periods iii^en we have been mos^ prond of the constitution? I 
might r^msvrX^ that the houonrabie geotlemva, in tlm coarse of 
his speech, has adinitted such to have been the practice, because 
he has himself acted upon it ; yet I- must adn^t that ^e hoiMfttf* 
i^ble gentleman, when he .stated that such was thi? practice^. 6b* 
serred, that because extraordinaries .wereconspBaot to practice^ 
it was no reason they should be. extended so far,. if it could pos- 
sibly be avoided. The honourable gentleman, if I understand 
hi^m« right, by that yery mode of argun^ent, of ^he extensioii of 
the extraordinaries beings attended with so mpch the more mi&» 
chief, does, in fact, admit the exception to the principle which 
he charges me with hayjpg viola tcd^ and^ in short, destroys in- 
ciTect the very principle he before admitted. lie ^old us that 
erery extraordinary service inToWed the breach,of the plefjge to 
satisfy former estimates, by. removing the means of. paying thoi^ 
to some other serTice. If his doctrines mean to infer that ex. 
traordinaries opght not to be upnecessarily extended, I cannot 
but .perfectly coincide with him : but if his ArguAient has foe its 
object^thatof rendering -all extraordinaries i,nvidi9^ii;Sf Ihope^ia 
such case I may be allowed to guard the house agaj^nst the effects ; 
o| attending too much to topics opjposed to tl^e very same prin- 
ciples which he has before admitted. That extraordinaries arp 
liable to the future observation and control of parliament, is 
true y but parliament has at all times felt, thp.t it is necpssary^ 
for. the public safety, that ministers should h^ve the power of 
using .extraordinaries, without appealing to parliament, provided 
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tliat po\rer, aad the misaiis bj wkich thoee exttaordhiaries are 
iacnrred, «re subject to fataredisfiussion. 

Bitt it is njt the ^iiestioa of j^Ktraordiaaries only that arises. 

^ ParKaoteiity finding the .impossibility ef reducing eyery thing te 

estiaiated expeasas^ has. introduced the' piiictice/of giyiag votes 

of treAty with the pbw«ry geBcaraUj, to apply thesi as exigencies 

migtit require. Ai fai: as it iiae been possible to proyide against 

eJKtraoFdinariflS.Jirhidi always hiterto hss been impracticable^ 

0wery endeavour has been ciaDerled ; but it is a circuvstaace In 

which parliament . hate certaifily «cted . with great wisdom, 

that ^U has not thought proper at unytimei to. interfere w«di ret*. 

pect to the amount of the sums which. ministers might think 

necessary for supplying the wtraordinaries, but ^lerely to make 

pdnisters.re8p<^98ible.fQr the application of the $iims,.aad the 

necessity of the extraokdinarte?) to the payment of which the|r 

.ai>e directed* Before. I say a«iy .more^ I will only observe, dudt 

it is Bot likjdy I should be one to, dispute th^. propriety of the 

rmeasnre ^^f ps^yidingfor the.ei^traordivajries by tl^ extent of 

the vote of i^edit, if such a. thiilgv<^^ he ad^pUd ; I have oltf/i 

heard It made a mattsir of reprq«ch to me« that I endeavoured to 

£»tmA^ every expense and prpTide^for it befopehjind, . The. 

votes of credit were always smaller in former wars than in the 

psesent. In the present if^y I ihave ;^dd<^d to the vote>cf cqedit 

other provisions- for the {Mii»pose pf . .prc^vi^agTor the e^raordi- 

.naries: beforehand; I mayjtheij^pre. be considered as ha^^ji^ 

done all in my power tofflttdS'efid^vpujriDg to take the previQi^s 

autJiori ty of parfiament. . What than jdo I say, that there is no 

4ifierenfie:bet^n a vote qf ^^it juaA ^tr^ordjnarie^i As t^ 

the vote of credit^ I eon^eive it to be a privilege grants to Jm 

Maje8t/» ministers to esnploy ^ g|f«9^ f^am to.ai^y. such pni^pQfc 

as the exigency of. affairs s}^\ reqiiire, Tbere^ is n9 circcims(ance, 

however unforessen^ there is no^porpos^ ii^ it what, it m^y^ ,110 

.po$siMf( eveilt,^ to ifhich mini9^s.>ipay ;n<^.t| think it .re(|uisi|e 

that ^ r^ia of cr^t is appU<A|ilq ; 40 fxpeo^ >f ^ siidden 

emergoi^eics^ which do jiotcomciYithinth^ spiu.t pf a.-ypte of 

•l^redit, suhject however to that principle which I shsill s^te, 
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{Here Mr. Gny took nolo of wllat foil from tut Cbonoellor of 
the Exchequer.] I obserre att. konoQiable gmtimaai toUag nofoi 
0f what I hoTB jnsimenlioMcl, 'and ftjr Mb maiiiMr he leeau to 
€Kpres8 disapprobokioD. I oiilj hope he wBI not hiienigq^t tae^ 
<ttl he has done mo die honoor io aUimd <• tbo whole at what I 
oay, when I hvre no.doobt bat I shall beable to coii?iiioe hhn I 
a» rights Hare I flaid that^ becaic a Yote of oredit i» appKeaMe 
to every pi^ic seniee, tiiera h no qaeslioA •f tmpoMfMtf I 
Hw I said thereli na prindpie of respect, of atteatkni) of diat 
fofeaee to pai!Kaaieiit ? I tmst I have ndttier detMl, aor at aoy 
•erne iBODieiit of my life have fatted to show by my oowdact, Hiat 
each responsibiKty 4oe8 exist. I know Aat for etery exeHase aC 
that dtocretion, regularly gitea by die act, foaaided vprni ^e 
jvote ^ credit, ninhtten are aohject to the saflM responnbiiitj 
Of for the exeretee of erevy other difcvetiosf, which peraiaiiafttfy 
Moags to then as miiHsleni of the crowa, and which tfiey aire 
bound to «8e ibr the safetf , llie weHnre, and die dignity of the 
eoanlry ; a diacrefloii the laove important, at H relates t9 the 
Hfisposidon of the public money : aad I tinst psivlhNaest wiN sot 
loee sight, that it h their dvty tio^ w^h those anfortseen dUSenl. 
lies on which alone goremment can nse the powers widi whicAi 
it is entrusted. 

But, Sir, I do liot mean to stop ivere | I do not mean to say 
4hat gorernment ought not to be questioned as to the pro^iety «f 
the measures it may thihk proper to recur to. I have admitted 
Its liabUitf to be censnred. I will admit, that if, at dkat time of 
nsiag a vote of credit^ ministers foresee any expenditum whi^ 
appears likely to be of consequence^ eidier wids tespect to its 
amonnt^ or the importance or pecnRarity of the subject,' if It 
wAvAt^ dt a predse esthnat^ and if the subject Is of snch a 
nature that it can Ift dimmed without hijury er iocon^enlenee 
€0 A« pubUe^shonkl readily admit that that nMster weald 
Ml in his duty to iMtliament, that he would not adtaeecttdlng to 
the sonnd pdndples of what I beSere to be the eonstitdtfonf of the 
cottntty^ If he irere not to state the natnre of the e me ig enoy, 
airi endeavour to estimate the expense: but if f rem the*naliife 
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of the tmgmcj^ it siumldLbr impolitic^ divulge It, in dut case^ 
1 ooB«dve tiie nmnM jUfltUted^ who conotaiB it frost pavlia-i 
ment till a fatnre season. By these ptinoiplcs, as to the gener^ 
qnestioiiy I am satiifei that my nerits or deoMrits should be 
iritd; if I have, in the oinaion of the house, departed from^ 
tiw ptimaples «f die eonstlttttion^ then i hnve eommitted an 
ecrotr in.jnd^ent: if thvongh an error in jodgfamat I hare 
departedjiromihepdnoiplescif tiieeonstitudon, I admit tiiatl 
0aghi tor rtodTO the censore of ^tiieiioisse^ QOtwkhstandkig Ihsf 
error proceeded from ny hating fsH it my irretkttUe duly, In ' 
c e MM nen with ^e rest of his Majeity's niinisterS) to act apon 
priwifMes wliich I conceived the best calceilated to entfnre die 
pfospertiy and advaatage of die ootifitry. Let me not be sup- 
posed ioadml^ what tiiebottouraUegentJenuin seems to assume 
aa In itiatance of candour, namely, that he reserved the question, 
ivhedberiany degree of importance, which might attach to the 
anhjeet^ eonld possibly be considered an ailment for con- 
cealing it, ^r that rits importance could m&tke any difierence 
with regard to the estimate of iti expense. Of the priuclple 
itteliy it.id not. material. to eay more; but with respect to what 
thehotonrabiegentiemaahiis stated, I wiA make this' observa. 
tlon* He has said that extacaotdinaries are adtotitted on account 
of )iadiftpcnsable neeessity, nad thnt those exCraordinaries^ are 
•uA n mis^l^^ that he almost doubts whether they should be 
.^lAsiMatalL. I will! adm£fc Hftat ^pense, be It what it wil!, 
isiiidnbltably ^jfictionable, omd thatif the expense arises to a 
cettsidemble suni, 'tikerohgectidn is Jti)l strouger; but the greater 
Ihetexpense^ tise higlser Js' the fldvasnce on the respons^ity of 
mnistera, and the greater ifr the inducement for this house to 
vote to dMbarge tlioae expenses. The only case had oceurred 
which Has in eotttempifttion* If ft shoufd appear to ihe boAse^ 
thali in ^oHMquenoe of an unforeseen d>ange of di^mstanees, 
the necessity '^ expenditure wds increased ; if 4t«hOtfld aj^r 
ftail ^ wiy opponfinoityhadadrrived, in which Ihii^ was n6 
aMsniativ^ Mt timt of reimqofehing the eonse m which the 
9Qii|^y wai OBiga^, nl' of advanpiog tlie responsibly of mi. 
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nisters ; if 9L t sflEy, iUrjBli^iildiAppeavy toitiifitftrkofcftiidoiirin 
tiielioipowalllQgeilleiiMin UAd&SnMat^tktnrgmcy only skodld 
b<? put puftpftbe qttc&iion? ' . ^ ''\ ..• . , i 

MVhy. iben, Sir, »s ,io the uttiily of tlie a^anoe ta the cstipe* 
iqr^ .wbelher it conJd blrc.beeniiuide in a none ptc^ form ; 
wbcthjBr, bja p»^o4s appUoatton to parlialiieiit, it would not 
baT0 been attended .wtdi a greater ^degrM of iaomtfeotence; 
wbf»ti|er.tbe aiiyance woS' not made at a fimeibemoBt eritical 
tbat cottid possibly !JiaTet>bcnrr<d--*^tlieBe are qnestions which 
I shall shortly prooeed to discxiss. Baff, assuming for the present, 
tbat theri^ was a difficulty aboiit tlie inode of doing it, what ttodc 
under similar circumstances, wouU bare foeen*" «aor eligible ? 
In this way tit has be^n tried, and hassuccteded : Ivy previously 
applying to parliaiMiiit, it is doubtful wfae&er it M^euld bare 
succeeded or not* I intreatgeritieven to reeolfe^t the situatfon 
of the emperor on the Continent; ^ sitaatioaoC tfaiscountiy^ 
with respect to the prosecutioB of the war, or of its termination 
by a safe and honourable ^eace: I'request;tbeai to look back to 
July or August last ; a period when ^e'saw witfaregret and ap . 
pirehension the triumphant arms of- the< Freoeh Republic at the 
gates of Munich, and^e territorial .pbsseestons of the bdiigerent 
powers in danger of being weeatddfeoartlmm. When they l(K>k 
back to this period, let them at thti same time eon template the slow, 
finb, measured and magnanimons ratrsbt •f the g^hnit Austrian! 
army, and the cpnsequences w1|iclifGiIiy#ed(fronia retreat ontycal^ 
cnlated to iiv^ari* the succiess of tlwir future opentlioas. Will they 
then ask themselves, dry as the qitestion.»may .be, wbto ^o ai^ 
matedasnl^ectis pt^sented to the- mind, isohfifar'theMassumnii^ 
of the aid which tlys country wriis disposed! taigr^^ ^^y ^^^^^ 
i^i(igfl^ate4 the spirit of a country making its utmost efforts td 
rcsju^t *an 4madiQg. foe, how fiar it may iMtve giren confidence to 
th^r r^pur^s^' and enabled them to -prbsecQte -^at Itne of' 
p^atiqns ^vhieh has iieea attended withweb'disillngntsbed 8ud« 
e^s) With ,.<tbege .eonsideraiiens. vk blsr.vAsw^ je tk^0 Mf ^an 
who i:an ipegard as. a matter ofcoflseqifedce, « wHetlMr theio^^eilte 
of 900,000/* or 1,900,00^ has be^n incurred to* the corufit^? 
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Is their ftoy nan wiio can ^uestkui 4li& propriety of the sum 
alloUedfor.theoli^ty and would be wilting, for the «a)^o of sa 
p«ltry a saikig, to give np^our share in promoting .a serrice^ 
which has terminated so honourably for the charnc^r of our 
allies^ and sO] beneficially for the general interests .of Europe? 
WHo would not r^joii^ that he was admitted io^ partnership 
M iMnstriottS^ and accompanied wUh.suoh bciUinntj^ucce^s? 

^ ' — rr— Jfcf crerft^e Lef^fon^ , .- 

M^'Tmedimf Ckry9^qv/€j Sp CyUan ApolUm ifrh^f . 

& Scprm cejdsH. \Med concuata putate 

Procukume sola Lymeuia mpnia iextrd^ 

Wo hare besides to connder, that whatever fn this instance 

luis.been giren^ has only been lent to^po^er whom wQ.haie 

no reason to distrust. Even* if a sum ha4 be^ given to. a much 

larger amount, it would surely, have be^n* amply repaid ]>j ibfit 

euccess^whidi has attended the elections of our allies, and the 

importaiit advantages which have been gained to the commoa 

cause. In the coarse of disciissioti on this, subject, ^frecj^ai^ 

mention has been made of the opimon of the public. » The pul).^ 

lie are.not so dead or so Insensible as either to be ignorant of tb^ 

advantages whieh have been obtained, or ungrateful towards 

those to whose gaUant exertions they are indebted on the pr^eo^ 

occasion. There is not a man, ^ven the meanest; individual in 

the country, who will not feel himself more than repaid fo;^ the 

small quota which he will be required to bring forward in aid of 

the pnblic service, \>y the important benefits which have been 

secured to the general interests of Europe. There is not, I will 

Tenture to.say, an Englishman who does not feel the most ardent 

sympathy With the magnanimity, the resources, the spirit, ai^d 

perseverance which have been displayed b]^ Austria in her recenf 

exertions^ ^d who does not rejoice that the contributions of 

England have been brought forward in aid of operations . whicl^ 

havn been equally » marked by ^eir gallantry and success. I 

wiH not Aink so ill of the good sense, of my countrymen, as i<f^ 

suppose that they can regret any trifling expense, which has bec^ 

;die means of Obtaining such signal advantages. The question 
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alone it, whether ih^re fe maif 4^ht of &e M^enot ^of the 
■waiure, wfaotber tlwre isai^.dooM of its no^eMi^, and wie* 
iher ^ serfjte wottUhare teen perfeimai bjr a pvt? ioin stata- 
meat to parliameat. 

Here, Sir, let aie stale 4o Ibis koase, or nUhar i«pe«t wliat I 
hare shoKljr stated oa a fomer wA^t^ Tlio.koasa ^I'lecoUoct, 
that from tho prmctpleB on mUok I eoncei^e a goroittaMBt 
shouM act, it neyer ooaM hare lieen ki nij contemfriation, or 
that of his M aj cs lj iV ailoisi^ under tbe To(e of cradtt, to 
propose adranciAg Che whole of ^fiesam whidk tamed ont*to be 
necessary for the eaiperor.- That it was not my Hrtentlony is 
proredby this dreamstanee^lthatat the Yerjr period >ofpraporing 
tiie Tote of credit, a reserve ims expressly made for « loan to be 
spedficaHy brought forward, and tobmilted* to parliament, to a 
Bittch lafger amoifnt than 'the vote of credit. Wliat latem^ce 
do I wbh to draw from 4lns F Firft of all, that it is^a pretty dear 
and etident proof, that it in reality appeared, by the Aastriiws 
being so much in want, tiwt his Majesty'a ministers had an 
impression of the necessity 'Of assisting the emperor. Coald they 
Imre any motire to hold out a loan, if there -was no soeh thing 
in agitation ? What view could any goreroment hare in stedng 
' <he necessity of an Austrian loan, if they did not see the occasion- 
for one ? When we asked for the vote of credit, it was plain 
we were not asking for a vote of credit for services ^ualbreseen, 
but that we intended to apply it as it lias been applied. Gen- 
tiemen will recollect, that on the first loan of dgliteen millions, 
it was stated as uncertain the precise time it woold be called lor ; 
that the precise time depended on tiie result of an InterGoasse 
between his Majesty and the emperor, without urhi^ It wps 
Impossible to settie the extent of it. Bot it Is true, I Halt liint 
In consequence of th^ eztmordteary extent of the drain of money, 
tome tithe would be necessary Ixeforethe inftnz of liade woald 
be such *as to render a measu^ of that litnd .prasticaMo in liB 
oaecation, or safe in its hnpression^ for of all anbjedts, Oiat 
which rekites tb credit, or the stagnation df mo^qr, ^» MksfCf 
of which every man knows, is that in which 4t Is meeeuKf to 
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be parlicularly circumspect. Now, how does thiaf stand ? I wa$ 
saaguine that a much shorter Interral would hare dimiaishcd the 
scarcity. Afterwards, at a much later period, I found that it 
would be impossible to bring forward the loan. Undfer this im* 
pression, I did think it adrisable to take the step I hare taken, a 
short time previous to the end of last parliament. How far that 
can be fairly imputed to me as a crime, is a question I sliall hare 
occasion to discuss. However, this is the first principle of my 
defence, that when the campaign was advancing, so that the 
^nperor could not wait for any proof of the reality of his hopes 
of an increase of pecuniary supply, in conformity to what had 
been done before, and according to principles recognized by 
parliament, I thought it expedient, for the succSbss of his arms, 
to send the.means of repelling the enemy. 

The principal question is, whether this measure has deprived, 
yon of any thing you possessed ? whether any disadvantage has 
been the consequence of it,' so as to make our situation more 
embarrassed now than it would have been some months ago, by 
a loan taking place? I believe the situation of mercantile men, 
and the pecuniary state of the country, is more favourable now 
than they were at the periods when the several remittatices to 
the emperor were issued. This I state not.merely on the sng* 
gestions of aAy particular member of this house, not merely in 
consequence of- atty discovered public opinion; but I state it 
on evident grounds of reason. Nor can I for a moment suppose 
that the members of this house, that the public will long siis-- 
pend the del^ation of their assent to a measure founded equally 
in the justice and expediency of the motives which gave it birth. 
But however this may be, I have on this occasion die satisfaction 
of knowing that I am not stating my own sentim^ts only, but 
adso those of the persons who were the contractors for the last 
loan. The contractors f6r that loah themselves felt then, and 
have since communicated to me, the inconveniences that had 
resulted to commerce^ general, from the immense, but necessary 
drains in the money market. They had felt that any specific 
proposition to guarantee a fresh loan to the emperor would have 
VOL. II. e , ^ 
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sensibly affected the money market : irould bare depreciated the 
funds, and depressed the pnblic credit* Had I upon that occa- 
sion adopted the mode of a public loan; bad I come to parlia- 
ment, when parliament first sat to deliberate on public measures, ; 
had I, while the necessities of the empire and the dearest in* 
terests of Europe depended in some measure, the pne fpr relief, 
the other for preserration, on the remittance of certain por^QiiY 
of that sum of 1,200,000/. — had I in that eTcntful crisis done 
any thing that might, in its ultimate consequences, inqrease ^f 
difficulties of that ally, endanger and risk the liberties of Europe^ 
what, let me ask, would have been the language of the honour, 
able genlleman, who has this night censured my conduct, an(j( 
made it the subject of a Specific motion ? I repeat it : The per^ 
sons best acquainted with the money market were, at the periods 
I have mentioned, dieeply impressed with a sense of its geqwifig 
embarrassment, and seriously felt the inconTeniences necessarilj 
concomitant to a state of warfare. They felt tho«e tnconveni^ 
ences, but they more than felt the justice ol the contest whi^ 
had operated as the cause of them. In their opinion, the pecu- 
niary situation of the country was such as would have r^de^e^ 
the public avowal of any loan to the emperor extremely impoiUic^ 
and by an lit- timed discussion of its propriety, have produced 
those eviU I have in part detailed. ' To them I submitted whetli^r 
a pnblic loan would be prudent in such circumstances, but tt^ey 
were^ unanimous in their preference of the adofjted mode. ^ 
proof this, that I could have no intention to violate the conSti. 
tutibn. That I had not hastily, and Immatureiy adopted th^ 
ftUernatiYe ; that I made those preliminary arrangemcpsts ; that 
my mquiries on the subject were as general and earnest as I 
have this night avowed, is well known, not only to the iiidi?U 
duals with whom I consulted, but also to my colleagues ui ^^ 
ministry. I appeal, without fear of being contradicted, I app^ 
to those m my confidence, whether such were or such were not 
my sentiments, whether such was or was, not my coodnct on 
that oocastoh ? Atihis time the situation /of the empire was also 
so petfuliar^ that his Majesty's fieirants^onUmt bait ^T#.a 
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strong and mfluenclng sen^e of \he impropriety of affording pub- 
licly the aid that situation so much required. .Thte arms of the 
French republic were victorious in almost €fery quarter, the 
empire threatened with destruction, and Europe with ruin*- 
This was, I own, the reverse of our once fa,tourable hapes : 
from the exertions of that ally our expectations had been differ- 
ent ; but could any temporary reverse of circumstances justify a 
measure that must have entailed on that ally a permanent mis>» 
chief ? Surely we, who had considered ourselves entitled to sharp 
in the good fortune of the arms of Austria, would not justly 
have separated our interests in her adversity. Surely that ally, 
nf whose good faith and candour, of whose steady attachment to 
the principles of the alliance we had so many and siich splendid 
proofs ; that ally, who had almost singly resisted the destructive 
progress of an impetuous and enthusiastic enemy ; yes, the houste 
of Austria eminently merited our confidence and our esteem* 
But these were not enough. The empire was in actual danger ; 
her treasury exhausted ; and many of her princes forced to aban- 
don her defence. It was in this conjuncture that his Majesty's 
servants, faithful at least to their sense of the danger, afforded 
to Germany that assistance which I am proud to say had been in 
a great measure the m^ans of saving not only that particular em* 
pire, but a vast portion of Europe. Actuated by these consider- 
ations, thus hurried by existing necessities, to adopt a particular 
measure, I flatter myself few who hear me will in the end fail to 
discover, that the act itself, even supposing it to be unconstitu- 
tional,, could not be the result of a deliberate intention to violate 
acts of parliament. J^ 

The right honourable gentleman has supposed that the met^ 
sure was now brought forward under cover of the glory* of the 
Austrian successes ; but I havjB to remind that honourable gen- 
tleman and the house, that the resolution of his Majesty's minis-i 
ters, to assist the emperor, was taken not under the flattering 
phantom of delusive glory, not because the house of Austria wat 
resuming, under the auspices of one of its illustri(j(us momber^, 
its former spirit, and had regained its ardour ; not I^^aufQ the 

q2 
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French had been forced to abandon some places, and retreat 
from others, in the German dominions ; but their resdutien waft 
taken when ministers felt that they had an opportunity of giring 
to the emperor, Europe, and the country, the best pledge of 
' their sincerity, of their attention to their interests, of their indi. 
▼idnal integrity, and collective force. The resolution was not 
taken without serious contemplation of the risk. It was not un. 
iier taken without maturely considering every relation, in which 
it eoukl possibly connect itself with the constitution. It was not 
'undertaken in defiance of law, nor made a solitary exception to 
all former usage. It was not undertaken to cripple our fioan^e^, 
nor had it, either prospectirely or retrospcctiTely, any one thing 
in common with a deliberate insult to the house. ' But it was 
undertaken in a way, and upon an emergenpy, which warranted 
the measure. Even the measure was warranted by the former 
opinions of my adversaries ; but especially by ti^e then and pre. 
sent opinion of monied men. I shall perhaps be asked, what is 
the difference between a loan in the manner that loan was trans* 
acted, and a loan granted in the old and popular way ? What 
the difference between a direct and avowed disbursement of tiie 
public money, and an ^indirect and concealed disbursement 3! 
The former I shall, perhaps, be told, must have decreased the 
pecuniary resources of the country equally with the latter ; and 
have lessened, though in a secret manner, the general means of 
commercial security. But to this I cannot concede, because the 
averse has been the fact. The fact has been, t|iat by remitting 
money to the emperor in that season of difiiculty, of doubt, and 
damger, his Y ^esty's ministers have rendered less doubtful the 
.prospects of a^fe and honourable peace. Had ministers on that 
occasion,.. after being convinced themselves of the necessity and 
justice oCsuch assistance, and during the recess of parliament, 
delayed the adoption of the conduct they have pursued, instead 
of affording to the emperor, the enjemy, and Europe, a proof of 
superior ^yi^dom and superior resources, it would be a proof of 
the want of ^bojh, by giving the money publicly. By discuss. 
jng,the subject in parliamnit at the earliest period, if such a 
discussion cou)d be entered into, not only public credit would 
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JfltTe been iiyiuced, but you would have told the enemy that your 
difficulties obliged y«u to^tint the acknowledged wants of your 
allies. To those who thought worse of our rcsoupces^ than I did, 
to the public mind in general, such a measure, in such a crisis, 
would, I know, have been a cause not of rejoicing, bat of sor- 
row 'y not a source of pleasure, but of pain. - Every man who 
wished wdl to his country, eTei|*y man sfncerdy attached to the 
principles of the constitution, instead of approving of that as« 
distance being afforded originally as a loan, virould have sahl, No, 
do not commit yourself to your ally, so as to make your neces- 
eities a test of hi9. If, instead of endeavouring to poise and 
remove the difficulty as } h»ve done, this house had so passed a ^ 
J)nblic loan, such must have been the consequence. I api cer^ 
tain, that had parliament been acquaicted with thedanger of our 
ally, and had even determined , to give the necessary assistance, 
the publicity of the measure would have defeated the object. So 
that, whether we had or had not been reduced to the alternative 
of refusing assistance altogether, the event must have produced 
collateral mischiefs, I may, therefore^ I ^iitk, ask, Ought you 
€o yield to the pressure of temporary difficulty, and abandon your 
idly at a moment when such a step may be decisive of' his fate ? 
Ought you, on the .other band, completely to pledge yourselves 
to grant>a pecuniary assistance which, in die first instance, may 
(le attended with considerable inconvenience, and the influence 
of in^ich, on the future course of events, you arc unable to as. 
i»rtaia ? Pledges of aid, and of instant aid, his M^rjesty's scrv. 
j^ttts had certainly seen good reason to give to the emperor. 
These pledges had been given long before the meeting of pariia- 
inent, and might justly be considered as very eminently conducive 
to every measure and every success which has been since adopted 
^nd eJ:perienced« Jt is, I know, one among the grounds on 
which the right honourable gentlema^ has brought his accusation, 
that a part of the money was^sent previously to the meeting of 
^riisiment, and another ground, that money has been sent 
since ifa meeting. I own, the advance to the emperor consists 
of SvLm9 sent siiice the meeting of the present parliament; but 
J do cc^ten^^ th^t the pledges of these sums were the mcaus,. 
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bj which the house of Austria endured adversity, and retrieved 
its prosperity. Had the emperor, in July and August Isutt, 
had no assurance of your assistance, I Avill not say we should 
haye I;>een at this moment a ruined people, but I will say, that 
the pecuniary security of England, and the territorial security of 
^lustria, had been diminished , if not utterly destroyed. 

On a former night, an honourable friend of mine used as an 
argument, the effect which he thought a public discussion of the 
measure would hate to depreciate the credit of the country ; and 
I own I have not yet heard any thing> that could induce me to 
tliink diiFerently on that subject. The effect of a knowledgju of 
the pecuniary distresses of the emperor, joined to thediihcnlty 
which a prompt supply would have produced, could not fail to 
bear with peculiarly embarrassing weight on the .course of ex- 
change. Whereas the transmission of the sum of 1,200,000/. in 
different sums, andr at different periods, tended greatly to relievo 
the emperor, and preserve the credit of this country from that 
depression which the same sum, granted at once, and in the form 
of a public loan, would have occasioned. I need not,^thereforey. 
enumerate the particular dates of those bills. Our assurance tO; 
Austria was not confined to the meeting of parlia^ient, not sub- 
jected to the delays of several months of recess, but it was given 
with reference to every situation of difficulty or danger in which 
the arms of the emperor might be placed by their resistance to 
the arms of France. When the Austrian troops were retreating 
from their severe and glorious combat with the French republl. 
cans, iAey surely merited every assistance this country could af. 
ford them ; but when,, in the career of a brilliant series of the 
most splendid victories, those gallant men were urged by their 
emula^on of the intrepidity of their invincible officers to acts of 
unparalleled prowess, his Majesty.*s servants found themselves^ 
.called upon, most particularly called upon, to aid and promotQ 
their views, to soften their calamities, and, to afford them means 
of securing their important conquests. On the,C9nviction of the 
propriety of these sentiment^, and of such conduct, it lias, that 
the King's ministers had acted. Of the number of thc^ who ha^^ 
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been guided by these sentiments, I, Sir, certainly was one, -udt 
the least active to pronde, nor, I trust, the Teast vigilant to ma^ 
nagc prudently, thsit pecuniary stimulus which, during the re* 
cess, and at other periods, was giren to the arms of the empire. 
Our conduct, therefore, Sir, does not respect the months of Oc 
tober, of November, nor December, in particular, but it had a 
clear and unerring relation to every crisis and circumstance, t6 
CTery moment of danger. In truth, the acts themselves were acts 
performed distinctly in compliance with solemn engagements ; 
they were acts in execution of pledges which had been previously 
ghren. Acting during the recess from the conviction that these 
{)16dges were given by the letter and the spirit of the existing 
treaties, acting after the parliament was met, under the sanction 
qT these treaties, with no intention then, and surely none now^ 
of setting up their own judgments as the stattdard of, or superior 
to, the judgment of the house of commons,^ ministers, ' I think, 
may be permitted to avail themselves of the exceptions of albsimi* 
lar treaties in faydnr of similar donduct. As to the transaction 
itself, no separation could fairly be made of the necessity which 
gave existence to the measure, and the motives which in4aence4 
it^ adoption. Even supposing the judgment of parliament could 
have been t^^ken, the state of Germany was such as could not' 
|iave left gentlemen one moment to their doubts whether or na 
it was proper to assist the emperor. What ministers halve done 
fa pursuance of their pledge was, however, done in a great mea- 
sure before parliament could hare been assembled to consider its 
expediency. Of the nature and effect of the services performed 
by the emperor, gentlemen may very readily judge. They have 
them recorded in the annals of very recent periods, annals the 
mo^t brilliant, perhaps, in the history of the world. Thps, 
whether we jud^e of the services of Austria in whole, or only in 
part, i think gentlemen must concede to me that the services 
of the last three months have hfsen, at least such as merit our par. 
Ocular approbation. On thjs part of thc^ subject I have, there, 
fojfe, at present, scarcely any thing more to remark. I have, in 
tlie b,^st manner I ain able, started to the house the circumstance. 
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of tha4: sitaafion which rendered it impossible far Austria to con-, 
tintte her warlike operations withoutassistancc from this country. 
X have likewise endeavoured to render my own conceptions of the 
act of sending money to an ally without the previous consent of 
parliament. In addition to these, I have submitted to the house 
those principles, in the practical exertion of which I pursued that 
line of conduct now so much the subject of the anim^versions 
of the right honourable gentleman. 

With this species of defence, I migh^ in some measure rest 
satisfied : but I should still be waiting in duty to myself, did I 
not, before I sat down this night, desire the house to keep ia 
memory the principles I have thus stated, as being those ou 
which I acted ; if I did not desire the house to compare these 
principles with vay conduct. As to the question of extraordlna« 
ries, I have heard the idea suggested, a&d. something like an 
argument attempted to be deduced from it, . that if its spirit be 
, adhered to^ no part of a vote of credit can be employed to pay 
foreign troops^ I have heard too, that of such an application of 
the public money so voted, our annals scarcely afford any, and 
if any, not apposite precedents. Sir> I think I can instance a 
number of precedents of this kind ; I can instance to this house, 
and for the information of the right honourable gentleman, that 
votes of credit were appropriated by our ancestors to the pay* 
ment of foreign troops, In times before the revolution, but of 
thos^ times gentlemen see^l unwilling to say muc^, in the reign 
immediately before the revolution, this very thipg ^ad been, 
dbne by the crown ; but, Sir, in periods subsequent to the revo- 
lution, in periods not the least favoured in our annals, although 
certainly not altogether free from the stains of calumny, bu^ 
especially of party violence, in the reign of King William, during 
the year 1701, accompanied by circumstances of a singularly 
important and curious nature, the parliament voted an extra sun^ 
for the payment of foreign forces. This sum was voted not re^ 
gularly as a Tote of credit, but it succeeded the granting of a 
vote pf credit, and vfas a measure which, although it occasioned 
some triiling oppositioi]!, ^ras parried unanimously^. Such wa& 
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the conduct of onr ancestors at the revoltftion. In the reign of 
Queen Ann, a reign reprehended bndoubCedtj hj some, a reign 
which had unhappily encouraged, if not occasioned and foment- 
cd, those differences which rendered the Tories so implacable 
against the Whigs ; in that reign, thus chequered by the per« 
secutioiis, sanguinary persecutions, first of die Whigs, but lat» 
terly, and I will confess with not less cruelty, begun and con^ 
tinned by the Tories : in this reign, and in the years 17b4 and 
1705, both subsidies and grants had been employed in paying 
foreign forces. This, too, was done without the authority of par. 
liameot. In 1706, a transaction more directly characteristic of 
this, for which the ministers of the present day are censured, was 
publicly aTowed, and as publicly discussed ; yet it seems the 
right honourable gentleman had overlooked it. This at least 
seems to be the case ; or, if known, he certainly ought to have 
abandoned his assertion. There is to be met with in the an. 
nals of the parliament of that day, an account of three different 
sums, each considered, -by the opposition of that day, as viola* 
tions of the constitution — a remittance to the Duke of Savoy, to 
the Emperor, and to Spain, A sum too had been paid in the 
same manfter to the Landgrave of Hesse, for a corps of his 
troops then in the pay of England. All these sums were not 
voted regularly after the specific propositions, submitted for that 
purpose to the house, but were remitted to those sovereigns 
without the previous consent of parliament. Not even estimates 
of the services for which the sums had been p^d^ were laid 
before tibe house till six weeks after its meeting. The sum sent 
to the emperpr 'was ptculiaply distinguished — it had been trans« 
mitted, not at the close, not during the recess of that session in 
which it was first announced to parliament, but before the end of 
the preceding session. These proceedings did certainly attract 
notice. The house of commons and the public had been ad« 
dressed on the uttconstitationality of the measure ; then, as now, 
there had been employed every effort whidh ingeniiity cou^d 
suggest ; every vehicle of public communication rendered ^ 
Teii|cle of asperity and censure oq the conduct qf ministers. It 
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beoai6e the subject of a sokmn discussion — a discussion, appa* 
reuily not less Tenement, than it was laboured and profuse. Bat 
kow, Sir, did the ministers of that daj retire from the combat ? 
Did they retire overwhelmed with the virulence and abuse, the 
eeissure of the discerning and temperate members of that parlia- 
ment? Or were those their actions distinguished by the appro- 
bation of the commons of Great Britain ? Sir, the minister of 
Ihat day had the satisfaction to soc the attack: of his adversaries 
repelled, and th€ir expressions of censure changed to approba- 
tion. That minister. Sir, heard his conduct applaud^^ and the 
journals of this house were made to bear record that the sense of 
its members was, that the sums advanced to the emperor oo 
that occasion had been oroductive not only of the preservation <^f 
the empire, but had also supported and muntained the interests 
of Europe. In the year 1718, in the beginning of the rdgn of 
George the First, an instanoe ijff the application of the pnbUo 
money occurred, which^ though not so analogous as the last, | 
think it right to mention. A message had been received from 
Us MaJQ&ty, soliciting the aid of the commons to make such an 
augmentation of the actual forces cyf the country as might he 
4eemed necessary to place it in a respectable stafte of defence i 
and that becaluse there had been an appearance of an iavasion— At 
^ this tiipe his Majesty takes I>utch troops into his pay, and the 
.money voted to raise and maintain natii^e troops is disbursed f^B 
t^e use of a foreign coi^s. It is true this body of Dutch troops 
were landed id-England, and their services confined to it; but 
not even thc^e affected, i^uch the applicatibn of tl^e fa^t as a pre* 
<2edent. However, Sir, in thk year 1734, a period nearer ou^ 
«wn i^mes, a general rote of credit was granted. That vote of 
^redit was applied on^ such oecasioils, a^nd foi^ such purposes, as 
mighty at any tim0 during its< existence, arise out of the '^xii. 
|enckes of the time* On the 18th of Fc>b^ary of the subsequent 
year, a vote of credit was also granted^ and a treaty Qonclude^ 
with Denmark. And, Sir, if I have not totally nuiscoiiceived 
the passage of our parliamentary histqry wheire ihese facts aro 
stated, this last^ as well air &e vote of credit immediately pte^^ 
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ceding it was applied to purposes in tbeir nature not unlike 

those to whic)i necessity impelled the ministers of the present 

day to apply the vote of 179^. I might atlso refer gentiemen to 

another instance of an ad? ance to foreign troops. An adrance to 

the Duke of Aremberg, commander of the Austrian forees, vh 

the year 1742, vas noticed in debate, and censidred in the ad^ 

ministration of Mr. Pelham — a name this as dear t» the friends of 

constitutional liberty as perhaps any that could be mentfoned i 

but the inquiry was a? oided by moYing the prerious question. If 

happened| howeTer, that, not long after, the same question was 

made the subject of a specific discossion. It appeared that the 

advance had been made under the authority of an assurance ex^ 

pressed by Lord Carteret, and not in consequence of any pre? iotrt 

consent of parliament ; but it appeared also that the prog^es^ 

of the Austrian troops was considerably accelerated by the in^ 

fluence of that aid, and their subsequent successes owhi^ chiefly 

to it. The YOte of censure, therefore, which had beeti fonndec} 

on the act of Lord Carteret, was amended, and the advanlce de^ 

elared necessary to the saWation of the empire. But, Sir, let usi 

compare the crisis of 1796 with that of 1797, when the expensed 

inc\rrred;by our endeavours to protect Holland were recognized 

under the head of secret services. Tht9, too, wa»an unanimous 

recognition of the act which, had it been the ofi^pring of 179^, 

the right honourable gentleman, influenced by his new opinions, 

would, I have no doubt, marked with bis disapprobation ; but so 

stpod the fact then^ 

The right honourable gentleman avoids no opportunity to ex* 
press his disrespect for the memory of the last parliament. Buf^ 
{purely he ought to recollect, that, although he ha^ often told us 
that the last parliament completely undermined the constitution, 
there yet remain pcinciples for which the right honourable gen^ 
tkman thinks it his duty to contend, under the sanction of 
which, he is yet perniittad to accuse his Majesty's ministers as 
criminals for doing .that which necessity provokod, and which- 
precedents warrant* Undoubtedly, Si*, I think that whether 
the people of £ngland will hereafter approiM: of the coqduct .qf 
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opposition as constitutional conduct, they will admit tbat it is a 
Tigilant opposition. On the present occasion, howerer, much of 
that vigilance seems to me to have been exerted in yain. They 
have not, with all their industry, fallen even in the way of one 
precedent, that might have induced some little relaxatiofi of their 
inordinate zeal. They hare not ^discoFcred that the act they 
hsLre marked with every species of obloquy, of which language is 
' capable^ is an act that has been agiun and again approved of. It 
is even withiq the admitted principle of successive parliaments. 
But the members who sat in the last parliament have not forgot 
that) when a loan of four millions and a half was proposed to be 
granted to the emperor, the intention of granting that loan was 
]known as early as February 1795. A message had been received 
from his Majesty, stating that a negociation was pending with 
the emperor to maintain 200,069 men. The loan to be granted 
when the negociation succeeded, and when it failed, to be men« 
tioned* Soon after the answer to this message was communis 
cated to the throne, a motion was made for an account of 
S50,000/. advanced to the emperor in May, 1795; and again a 
similar motion was made for an ^account of 300,000/. also ad^ 
vanced to the emperor in the month of May following. With 
respect to these sums, it was agreed by the house before the loan 
was debated, that they might be afterwards mad& good out- of 
the loan. This, Sir, I have stated to shew that the members 
who sat in the last parliament cannot be altogether ignorant of 
the prkiciples of the constitution. After the negociatipi^ waa 
concluded, the loan Mas debated ; the hpuse was divided, but 
no objection was made to these ^dvaoces. On the suly*ect of 
the Prince of Conde's army being supplied with money by this 
country,' I can only say, that whatever sums that army has as 
yet received have been paid, on account of services rendered, as 
forming a part of the Austrian forces. The circumstance of a 
part of the 1,^00,0001. stated as being sent to the emperor, 
being afterwards received in this country in part payment of the 
interest due on. the, second Austrian loan, is also easily accounted 
for, these payments, on account of being in their nature tbct. 
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'same, as if the emperor, instead of being so accommochiting to 
himself as to pay the money, by his agent, on the spot, had or- 
dered it to be sent to Vienna, and transmitted by the same post 
to this conrt. . " - 

I may now, Sir, I think be permitted to ask on what principle 

of justice a criminal charge can be broaght against me for merely 

having followed the uniform tenor of precedent, and the estab- 

lishect line of practice ? By what interpretation of a candid and 

liberal mind can I be judged guilty of an attempt, wantmily to' 

Tiolate the constitution ? I appeal to the right honourable gen« 

tleman himself, who is not the last to contend for the delicacy 

which ought to be used in imputing criminal motives taany 

individual, and to urge in the strongest terms the attention 

yrhich ought to be shewn to the candid and impartial adminis. 

tratio^i of justice. In what country do we live ? and by what' 

principles are we to be tried ? By the masims of natural justice^ 

and constitutional law, or by what new^ code oi some revolu.' 

tionary tribunal ? Not longer than a year and a half i^ce, the 

same principle was- adopted, and suffered to pass without any 

animadvlsrsion ; and now, at a crisis of ten.fold importance, and 

where the measure has not outrun the exercise of a sound dis. 

cretion^ it is made the foundation of a criminal charge. We 

are accused with a direct and wanton attack upon the con^tita.* 

lion. It is ndt supposed that we have been actuated by any but 

the blackest and most malignant motives. We are not allowed 

the credit of having felt any zeal for the interest of our country/ 

nor of those advantages which the measure has produced to the 

common cause. ^ 

I have now weighed the whole merits of the transaction before 
the house, and with them I am well content to leave the d^- 
»on. While we claim a fair construction on the principles and 
intentions which have guided our conduct, if it shall appear that 
it has in the smallest instance deviated from any constitutional 
principle, we must submit to the consequence, whatever be the 
censure or the punishment It is our duty, accoxding^ to the 
best of our judgment, to consult for the-interest of the country: 
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it is your fitcred ^nd peculiar trust to prcserTe inviolate the prin. 

' ciples of the constitution. I throw myself upon your justice, 
prepared in every case to submit to your decision ; but with 
cousiderable confidence, that I shall experience your approba* 
iion. . If I should be disappointed, I will not say that the disap« 
point^ent will not be heary, and the mortification serere ; at 
9ny rate however it will to me be matter of coiksolatloB, that I 
%^ve pot, from any apprehension of personal consequences, 
^fliglected to pursue that line of conduct which I conceive to be 
essential to the interests of the country and of Enropa. But 
'While I bow with the most perfect jsubmission to the deterrai- 
iiation of the house, I cannot but remark on the extriiordinarj 
tengnage which has been used on this question. Ministers have 
((ten broadly accused with a wanton and a malignant desire to 
vialskte the eenstitntioii : it has been stated that no other notive 
f ould possibly have actuated their conduct. If a charge of such 
malignant intention ha^ been brought against men^ who have 
affirmed the present war to be neitfa|fer just nor necessary, and 
nho on thM ground cannot be supposed friendly to its success ; 
who have extolled, nay, even exulted in the prodigies of French 
valour ; who have g]o_ricd in the successes of the foes of civil 
liberty, the hostile disturbers of the peace of iiiUrope^ men who 
blasphemously denied the existence of the Deity, and who had 
rejected and trampled on every law, moral and divine ; who 
have exclaiB^ed against the injustice of bringing to trial persons, 
wbb had assacinted to overawe the legislature; those who gravely^ 
aiid vehemently asserted, that' it was a question of prudence, 
rather than a question of morality, whether an act of the legis** 
Utture should be resisted; those who were anxious to ct* 
|iose and aggravate eyery defect of the constitution ; to rcpro. 
bate every measure adopted for its preservation, and to obstruct 
tvery proceeding' of the executive government to ensure the 

' Success of the contest in which we are engaged in common with 
our alliea; I say > if suidi a charge of deliberate and deep-rooted 
malignity were brought against persons of this description, I 
shovkl conceive that even then the rules of candid and charitable 
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interpretation would induce us to hesitate in admitting its reality,; 
mtich more wben it is brought against individuals, whose cc^Hr 
duct^ I trust, has exhibited the reverse of the picti|re I hare 
MOW drawn. ' I appeal to the justice of the house, I relf on 
their candour ; hut, to gentlcmei) who can suppose ministers ca- 
pable of those motives which haye been imputed to them on this 
occasion, it must lie evideat that I can desire to n^ke qq s^cb 
appeal. 

An amendment ym aftenvards moved by Mr. Braf ge, to leave out froiii 
^e first word V that," and to insert, *< the measure of advancmg the several 
^^ma of money, which appear^ from the accoiints presented to the House 
in this session of parliament, to> have been issued for the service of the £m- 
perpr, though not to be drawn into precedent, but upon occasions of special 
necessity, was, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, a justifiable and 
proper exercise of ' the discretion vested in his Majesty^s ministers by the 
vote of credit and calculated to produce consequences, which have proved 
highly advantageous to the common cause and to the general interests of £u* 
ro^i^* which upon a division was carried; ' 

Ayes ............... 2S5 

Noes « « 81 



December 30^ 1796. 

Mr. Pitt moved the order of the day for takkg into consideratioo his Ma* 
Jetty's message, respecting the failure of the negociation for peace that had 
^cen carrying on with the French government. 
" GEORGE R. 

'* It is with the utmost concern that lus Majesty acquaints the House of 
Commons, that his earnest endeavours ~to effect the restoration of peace 
have been unhappily frustrated, and that the negociation, in which he 
was engaged, has been abruptly brokdu off by the peremptory refjtMl of 
1^ French government to treaty except upon a basis evidently inadmissible, 
and by their having in consequence required his Majesty^s Plenipotentiary 
. to quit Paris within 48 hours. 

** His Majesty has directed the several memorials and papers whibh have 

been exchanged In the course t»f the hte discussion, and the account 

^:4kaBfmitted to his Majesty of its final result, to 1^ laid before Ac Hoaaa« 

-<^ ftom these papers Us Majesty trusts, it will be proved to the who)^ 
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wo^d that hu conduct has been guided by t sincere detire to effect the 
it^tontioQ of peace on principles suited to the relative sitnatioii of the 
belligerent powers, and essential for the permanent interests of this hing*- 
dom, and the general security of Europe : whilst his enemies have ad- 
vanced pretensions at once inconsistent with those 4)bjects, unsupported 
even on the grounds on which they were profeised to rest, and repug- 
nant both to the system established by repeated treaties, and to the priiictples 
and practice which have hitherto regulated the interconrse of independent 
Rations. * 

<* In this situation, his Majesty has the consolation of reflecting, that 
the continuance of the calamities of. war can be imputed only to the un- 
just and exorbitant views of his enemies ; and his Majesty, lookmg for- 
ward with anxiety to the moment when they may be disposed to act on 
different principles, places in the mean time the fullest reliance, under the 
protection of Providence, on the wisdom and firmness of his parliament, 
on .the tried valour of his forces by sea and land, and on the zeal, public 
spirit, and resources of his kingdoms, for vigorous and effectual support in 
the prosecution of a contest, which it does not depend on his Majesty to 
terminate, and which mvolves in it the security and permanent interests of 
this country^ and of Europe. G. R.** 

, The message being read from the chair, Mr. Pitt addressed the House f 
the foUowiag effect : 

I am perfectly aware. Sir, in rising upon the present occasioDy 
that the motion which I shall have the honour to propose 
to the house, in consequence of his Majesty's most gn- 
dons message, and founded upon the papers with which it 
ms accompanied, infohres many great and important cqd* 
siderations. Whatever difference of opinion may be entertain- 
ed upon some of the topics which they contain, I am sur» 
there will exist only one sentiment with regard to the event which 
they announce. We must all concur in that deep and poignant 
regret which is naturally ;^zcited by the information that the ne* 
gociation, in which his Majesty was engaged, is abruptly brok^i*. 
off; a negociation by which we fondly wished, and perhaps might 
hare sanguinely hoped, that upon terms of peace, which it would 
baTe been wis^^and prudent, and honourable in this country to 
bare embraced, We should at length hare been enabled toL have 
retired from a contest undertaken in compliance with the faltb of 
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treaties and for the. defence of our allies; undertaken to repd 
the daring, unprincipled, and unprorbked aggression of the 
enemy ; undertaken for the maintenance of our own indepen- 
dence and the support of our own rights; undertaken for the 
preservatioa of our constitution and laws, and in obedience to 
those principl(»s of policy by which the qoQduct of England has 
80 long and so gloriously been directed ; undertaken from an union 
of all these causes and a combination of all these motives, to a 
degree for which the annals of the world present no parallel. 
From t^e documents of which the house are now in possession^ 
and from the proceedings of which they are nbw enabled to 
judge, I trust it will appear, tli!^t if it was thought necessary to 
embark in the tontest upon such urgent grounds and such pow« 
erful considerations, his Majesty's ministers have evinced a perse« 
verance equally sincere in their endeavours to restore peace to 
Europe upon fair, just, and honourable grounds, in spite of the 
.discouragements udder which they laboured, and the difficulties 
Trith which they had to encounter. To whatever cause, however, 
the failure of the negociation is to be ascribed, it must be mattec 
of regret to all, and to none more than to myself. Whatever 
subject of personal ^anxiety I maybave had, in addition to the 
common feelings of humanity and for the gener^ happiness of 
mankind, my sentiments are only those of disappointment. But I 
hare the satisfa^ction of knowing that this feeling of disappoint- 
ment is unaccompanied with any reflection, unmingled^ with re. 
gret, unembittered with despondency, as it must be evident to 
the world, that tho event which we deplore can be attributed on- 
ly to the pride, ;the ambition, the obstinacy, and the arrogant 
pretei^ions of the enemy. I feel this ' consolation annexed to 
the task which, we have now to perform, that we can come for. 
ward, not unaware of the difficulty, yet not dismayed by the 
prospect, prepared to review the situation in which we are placed 
to ask what are the causes from which the failure of the ne- 
gociation proceeded, what~opinion it authorizes us to form, what 
conduct it requires us to pursue, what duty it imposes upon us to 
discharge, and what efforts we are called upon to exert in our 
VOL. IX, * a ' ^ ., 
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own defence, and what support and assistance pofiej demand» 
that we should grant to our allies for the vigorous and effectaal 
prosecution of a contest in which we are compelled to per* 
severe. ' ' x 

As to the next point which I shall hare to considery I cannot 
expect equal nnanimlty; not, howerer, that it is miich more 
complicated, although undoubtedly not sosclf-erident. I allude 
to the failure of the negociation, in point of terms, and which 
renderis a continuance of the war necessary ; but have we not 
the consolation that the aggression lias uniformly ^'een on the 
side of the enemy, and that nothing has been wanting on the 
part of this country to 'restore peace, on the grounds on which 
peace alone would be desirable? When we wish for peaCe, w^ 
wish for a secure and permanent peace, and the seclire and 
pern^anenL possession (^ those blessings with which peace is ac 
companied. 

If, in that necessity to which we- are now subjected^ of pur- 
suing with vigour th^ war in which we are engaged, we can look 
for consolation, amid the sacrifices with which it witi be attended,^ 
to the original Agression of the enemy by which it was occa- 
sioned, to the consideration, that no endeavour has been omittecl 
which can evince out earnest and sincere desire of peace, and 
that this sentiment still predominates to put an end to the contest 
irpoa those principles which alone can render that event desir-^ 
able ; which can secure a peace, safe, honourable, and permanent^ 
which can restore those blessings which it is calculated to pro- 
duce, and those advantages for which it is worthy to be desired ^ 
— if we have adhered to these considerations, we have done 
tvery thing which it was in our power to perform, w^ may. 
lament the failure of his Majesty's exertions upon this occasion^ 
but a,t least we iave not to regret that they have been whoU/ 
without advantage. They must prove to which party the pro^ 
Jongation of the war is to be imputed ; they will tend at once to 
unite England ^nd to ^livide France; they will animate our en*^ 
deavours with liew energy and new confidence, while they must 
bafve the effect to enfeeble and to embarrass the operations of the* 
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enemy.. The question, is not merely how far his Majesty ^s n\i./ 
tiisters and those to ^vhosc province it is comn^itted to judge of 
the terms upon which peace oug;ht to be concluded, and what 
offers are to be proposed, (a duty always attended with difficulty^ 
biit in the present circumstances peculiarly embarrassed and un* 
usually critical) acted properly in the conditions upon which 
they were willing to treat : but after the pi^opositions which were 
made had been rejected; when, instead of yours, terms utterly 
inadniissible and glaringly extravagant were substituted ; when^ 
to a peremptory rejection was added the refusal of all farther dis- 
cussion ; when the n^ociation was abruptly broken off, and hi$ 
Majesty's ambassador was sent away ; when all this is accompa- 
nied with a proceeding still inore insulting ' than the original 
dismissal, when a condition is reserved, which is not cyeii the 
semlifance, but which stands Undisguised as the most glaring 
mockery of negociation, it remains for the house to ^dge whe* 
ther any thing has been wanting upon the part of ministers, whe- 
ther ally thing more is required to display the sentiments and 
the views of the enemy. It remains to be seen whether there 
are any gentlemen in this house, who, &s friends to peace, as 
friends to their country, who, consistent with the principles of 
statesmen, or the feelings of patriots, can discover any alter- 
native in the ultimate line of conduct to be pursued. Fron^ the 
manner iv^ which what I have now said has been received, I 
' hope it will not be incumbent Upon me to dwell more particu- 
larly u'pon this topic, before I advert to others which come 
previously tohe considered. '* . 

The two leading powiis which arise from the views connected 
with the subject in discossioUj are, the sentin^ent which it is ' 
' proper to express upon the steps to be taken by his Majesty for 
the purpose of obtaining peace, atid then, combining the offers 
made^with the rejection of the enemy, and the circumstances 
with which it was accompanied, what sentiment parliament and 
the nation ought to entertain, with regard to the conduct neces* 
sary to be adopted for our own security, "for maintaining the 
^canse of our allies, and protecting the independence of Europe. 

Ji2 
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After the coimnunieatiotis which hate already been tnade of tbe 
former steps taken by this Cjduntry, and on the part of the 
emperor, for the purpose of briogidg the contest to a termina- 
tion, it would be unnecessary to dwell upon the partieulars of 
these transactions. I would beg lesLfe^ however, to remind the 
house, that, in March 1796, offers were made t(4 the French 
government, by his Majesty's envoy at Basle, Mr. Wickham, to 
treat for a general peace. In a manner which of ail others had 
been most usual in a complicated war, a mode sanctioned by 
custom and justified by experience, which had been cominonly 
found successful in attaining the objects for which it was intended; 
yet this proposal met with a refusal, and was affected' to be 
received as a mark of insincerity. We find the enemy advancing 
a principle, to which I shall afterwards more particularly advert ; 
so mauifestl^njust, and so undeniably absurd, that whatever 
difference of opinion subsisted upon other points, there was no 
roan living had the tcmerHy to support it. The question dpon 
the former discussions to which this transaction gave rise, was, 
whether the principle to which I allude was fairly imputed. In 
the answer to Mr. Wicliham's note, when we found the govern* 
ment of France advancing a law of her own internal constitution, 
to cancel the obligation of treaties, and to annul the -public 
law of Europe, the onfy doubt was,\ whether it was fair and 
candid, upon such a foundiation, to ascribe to the directory 
the reality of such a pretension. The principle itself I am sure 
can never be successfully defended upon any law of nations or 
any argument of reason. ' The emperor too, in spite of the 
refusal with which the application^^ o£ ^jthis country bad been 
received; in spite of the discouragement which anew attempt 
presented; did, at the opening of the campaign j renew the 
offers for ncgociating a' general peace upon the principles upon 
which the proposition of this country had'bceu founded. la 
'the course of this eventful year, so chequered with remarkable 
Vicissitudes, before the successes of the enemy, which unfortu* 
nately so fapidly followed the breaking of the armistice, and 
before the glorions^ tide of victory by which the latter periocl o£ 
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the campaign hid been distinguished, many instances occurred/ 
for theapplication of their principle. The proposition of the' 
iBBaperor, hpweyer, wgw received nearly in the same manner 
-with our own ; and even the answer which it produj;ed was con- 
c^iyed in the same tone, and conveyed the s^me unfounded 
imputation, excepting that there w^r^ some topics with regard 
to points of etiquette and differences about form, which, upon 
the application of this country, had not been observed till they 
'Were renewed upon the perusal of reports of certain proceedings 
In thisjioqse, whether faithfully detailed or not I will not in^ 
iquire. The answer which the emperor received was, that he 
- Ijaight sendl?. plenipotentiary to Paris to treat for a p^ace, con,, 
^i^tent with the laws and constitution of the republic. Not.^ 
withstanding the discouragement which the repeated experience 
of former disappointments was calculated to produce, *hi8 Ma- ' 
Jesty, retaining that desire of putting a period to hostilities hy 
which he was uniformly animated, felt some hope from the 
distress tojwhich Fran ce^was^r educed, and from the embarrass- 
ments under which she laboured| that ^ renewed proposal would 
be welcomed with a more friendly reception^ To shew that the 
Inveterate disposition which th^ enemy ' had manifested did not 
discourage h}s M^esty from giving another chance of success 
to his ardent wishes, without having witnessed any indication 
upon their part of sentiments more pacific or mpre conciliatory, 
without th^Ir having discovered any retraction of the principles 
which had been advanced in- reply to his first proposal, his Ma- 
jesty determined to try the experiment of a new attempt of 
Begociation, to the circumstances of which I shall again recur; 

Upon many occasions during the present congest it had been, 
discussed, whether i^ was politic for this country to appeal to 
negociation ln\ whatever circumstances the enemy were placed. 
Gentlemen on the other side were accustomed to press the argn- 
ment, that in no situation could negodation be humiliating. If asin- 
cere desire of peace, it was said, does exist, there are modes of as- 
certaining the dispositions of the enemy, of making your wishes 
J^ilQWD) a^d making advances to the atta;inment of the object;,. 
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iMrithoat involying any question of etiquette or proroliing any dis« 
cuBsion of forms. — Of all the modes then recommended, that 
of application through the medium of a neutral minister was the 
most approved. After the reception which the successire pro« 
posals of this country, and of the emperor, received at Basle, the 
knode of application by a neutral power, by that very power which 
had been again and again cited as an instance of the good faith of 
the French government, and their respect for independent states, 
was at length adopted, and the Danish minister was pitched 
upon for this purpose. In this proceeding it was hot the object 
to announce on what terms this country was willing to conclude 
a peaoe, not to avoid any objections of etiquette, not to evade 
any discussion of preliminary form^^lities, but merely to ascertain 
the point, whether the directory woulcl grant passports to a con- 
fidential person whom his Majesty was willing to send to Paris, 

' The application was accordingly made by the Danish resident, 
and, after an interval of some days' delay, this step was allowed 
to pass in silence; to a written applieation no answer was re« 
turned, and at last a verbal notification was given, that the 
directory could not listen to any • indirect application through 
the medium of neutral powers, and that a plenipotentiary might 
proceed to the frontiers, and there wait for the necessary 
passports. 

I would now ask the house to judge, if it had really been the 
•wish of his Majesty's ministers to avail themselves of the plausi- 
ble grounds for proceeding no fartherj which were then presented, 
Vhich could so easily be justified by a reference to the conduct 
of the French government, and by the dispositions by which 
'^perience had proved them ^o be guided, would they have been 

*^ery eager again to try the issue of qew attempts ? But even to 
this they submitted, and by a flag of truce sent to the governor 
of C^'lais, directly demanded the necegsary passports. — The di- 
tectory, now feeling the eagerness >yith which this country pur- 
sued the desire of terminating the contest l)y, negociation, and. 
foreseeing the od. ' with which the refusal would be attended^, 
were compelled, I repeat, were compclied^i to grant the p^ss- 
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ports, and thus to afford to bis Majesty the opportunity of pre. 
seating the outline of the terms upon which peace might be re« 
fitored. Under circumstaiiees like these, with the expert^ce of 
aiinniform tenor of conduct which testified the Tery reyerse oi 
any disposition to a cordial co-operation for the re-establish* 
meat of peace, there was little hope that the prench gorernment 
would keep pace with the offers proposed by tius country, add 
it was foreseen that it would rest with his Majesty, after stimu- 
lating their reluctant progress through every part of this discus* 
sion, to encoui^erthe further difficulty of proposing specific 
terms. Jn this embarrassing situation the first thiiig to be do^e was 
to endeavour to establish what is at once conformable to reason^ 
sanctioned by usage, and agreeable to uniTersal practice since 
negodation was first reduced to ^ system ; I mean some bas^ 
upon which the negociation was to be founded. I{ow usual sjuch 
a practice had been, it yrould be unnecessary to argue; how rea« 
sonable, it would be impossible to dispute ; as it must be evident 
that such a mode of proceeding must conduce to abridge the de» 
lay with which a discussion of this kind is apt to be attended, to 
afford a clue to that labyrinth of complicated interests that are,to 
be considered, and to supply some rule of stating mutual propOf 
sitions. It would be equally unnecessary, as this mode was to 
be adopted in a negociation where we, for ourselves directly, 
had so little to ask, and for our allies so much^ and where {he 
interests of Europe demanded such important claims ; where we 
had to treat with i, country which had advanced principles that 
destroyed all former establishments ; /that cancelled all jreceived 
iaws and existing treaties ; that overthrew all esperieuce of past 
proceeding. This basls*then was to be a basis of compensation, 
not of ambition or aggrandizement, but that compensation which 
was due for the conquests achieved by the valour ^nd, perseve. 
ranee of our forces from they acquisitions gained by the enemy ; , 
a basis than this I am confident more equitable, or more just, 
better calculated to secure the interests of our allies, to maintain 
the independence of Europe, or more honourable to this country, 
never wsM< proposed. But whether this basis be reasonable or ' 
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not, is not now so much the inquiry, as another proof o& the 
'liews of the emflny is disclosed, and ^ fresh iostance of the ia-*' 
Teterate disposition of the French goyemoient is displaj^ed. Be- 
fore any explicit answer to the basis proposed was returned; 
whoi itwas understood that it was to be rejected, Lord Mai noesr 
bqry is required, m ithin twenty-four hours, to present his uliimdr. 
turn. It appears, ho^erer, from the at^le manner in which Lord 
Malmesbnry condlncted himself upon this demand, that this de*' 
mand was hot insisted upon, and to his explanation, they replied^ 
only by an etasire answer, wluch announced their refusal of the 
basis proposed, and intimated the extravagant pretensionQ thej 
were desirous to substitute. I wlU now put to the recolkctioa 
of the hoiise the public discussions, to which the subject of the 
basis of negociatioD presented to the French government gave 
rise. I will not say that the public was unanijsious, uor will I 
pretend to decide in what proportions it was divided. None, 
however, doubted that this basis would not be agreed to. In the 
public discussion to which the plan was subjected (by tlds I do 
not mean parliamentary discussions) and in the writings which U 
produced^ particularly in the metropolis, the argument main-^ 
tained was, that the principle was unreasonable, and ought not 
to have been offered. The directory, however, thought proper to 
accept what it ^as argued in this country ought to have been re- 
fused, and the principle of compensation was admitted* 

Having, I trust, shewn therefore, from the extorted confer, 
sion which arises ovlI of every statement, that the basis of com« 
pensation was accepted, there follow the particular terms, as fax 
as they were the subject of negociation. It is a point well nn^ 
derstood tliat the final terms to be considered as binding upon the 
parties, never form a part of the o,riginal proposition. What, 
however, is the case here 2. When the ^rst advances were made ^ 
by this country, they were met by np corresponding offers by tl*e 
directory, every difficulty that was started and removed, prepared 
only new cavils ; the demands made by us were accompanied by- 
no disclosure of the terms, to which they would accede. After a 
reluctant admission of the basis, they insisted upon a speci&c 
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statement of the objects of compensatioQ. Under circamstancet 
similar to those upon ivhich the negociation was began, ther 
difficulties with which it is attended must be obvious, and the » 
oommon practice has ]|^en, as far as possible, to diyide^hem, to 
render the statement of terms mutual, to give reciprocally, and 
i|t the same time, the explanations^ the concessions, and the de. 
mands upon which each party is disposed to insist. The pro« 
p'riety of this is obvious* Without such a mode of proceeding it U 
impossible to know what value the one sets upon a particular con^ 
cession, or a particular acquisition, and npon what conditiona 
this is to be abandoned, and how the other is to be compensated. 
This difficulty obtains in all negoclations, more particularly* 
where doubts aye entertained of the sincerity of the party witK 
whom you have to deal, but most of all when no advance, no reci- 
procal offer is made. How difficult then must it have been un* 
der all the circumstances -of this case to produce specific term$ 
with any probability of success or advantage. Yet the same mo^ 
tives which had induced his Majesty on former occasions to sur^^ 
mount the obstacles presented by the enemy, . induced him hero 
likewise to remove ertry pretence of cavil. Plans were given in, 
signed by Lord Malmesbury, stating likewise terms for the allies 
of this country. In the outline, two things are to be kept sepa« 
rate, and distinct — the compensations demanded for our i^Uies, 
and those which were intended to protect the balance of Europeu 
I need not argue again that a basis of compensation is reason* 
able; that I am enlitled to assume as admitted: but to what 
enormous extent it wus retracted, I am now to state* ' During 
that period of adverse fortune which has since by the valour and 
glory of the gallant Imperial army so remarkably bcen'retrieved, 
considerable possessions' belonging to Austria and other states. 
were added to the acquisitions of the enemy. On the other hand, 
the success of our brave troops, retarded indeed in particular 
quarters by some untoward circumstances, though not obstructed, 
kad added to our distant possessions, ^^.nd extended, by colonial 
acquisitions; the sources of our commerce, our wedth, and our 
prosperity, to a degree unparalleled even in t^e aiin(|^ls of this 
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countiy. FeeKng (he pressure, ivhich the war, no doubt, gare 
to our commerce, but feding too that it neither affected the 
sources of onr coinmerce, nor would ultimately retard the full 
tUlex>f our prosperity, I was convinced thft the temp9rary em* 
barrassments which occurred, were less the effect of a real distress, 

, than of an accidental derangement arising from our increasing 
capital and extended commerce. In looking round, you disco** 
vered ,no symptom of radical decay, ho proof of consuming 
strength ; and although I have been accused of advancing a panu 
doz, while I maintained this proposition, I am convinced that 
the embarrassment stated as an evidence'of decline, was a proof 
of the reality and the magnitude of our resources. I do not state 
these circumstances, to give any one an idea that I do not ar« 
dently wish for peace, ,but to shew that we are not yet arrived 
at so deplorabli^ a state of wretchedness and abasement, as to be 
compelled to -make any insecure and dishonourable compromise* 
What^ on thp other hand, was the Situation of the enemy ? Thejr 
at first indeed were enabled to employ gigantic means of support, 
which from their extravagant nature, were temporary:, not per* 
manent. They find also the additional expedient of disseminating 
new, unheard of, .d^tructive principles; these they poured forth 
from the interior of France, into all the quarters of Europe, 

' where no rampart could be raised to oppose the dangerous^ the "" 
fatal inundation. Although madness and fanaticism carried 
them thus far for a time, yc|(^no rational man will deny that 
those persons formed a fair and reasonable .conclusion, whq 
thoaght that such resources conid not be attended with cither . 
duration or stability. I need hardly recur to the subject of 
French finance, though it has a very considerable effect indeed 
npoii the question. I have on this subject been accused of bring* 
ing forward groundless surmises, of using fknciful reasoning, 
of stating elaborate theories without authority. I have even beea 
cpmplimented on my dexterity at this, sort of argument, fqf the 
kind purpose of afterwards converting it into ridicule ; but I shall 
not now stop to confirm what in this respect I have formerly 
asserted : Imaysureljrj^ howeyerj suppose ^hat the admissio;\s of 
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the executive directory are true, particularly when officially con- 
t-eyed in the form of ^message to one of their councils. Are we 
told by themselves, that the only pay of thefr troops are thei 
horrors of nakedness and famine ; that their state contractors^ 
their judges, and all other public functionaries, receive no part 
of their salaries ; that the roads are impassable, that the public 
hospitals and general interests of charity are totally neglected ; 
that nothing, in short, remains in a state of organization but 
murder and assassinatiqn ? Is tliis airue picture drawn by them* 
selves, and can this be the time for Europe to 'prostrate itself at 
the foot of France — suppliantly to bow the knee, and ignomi- 
niousiy to receive its law ? 

' If these considerations would not have justified this country 
in refusing to trealt unless upon the principte of restoring to the 
emperor the territories of which he has been stripped, at least it 
is sufficient reason to entitle us to refuse to the Freuch republic 
in the moment of debilitated power and exhausted reSoiirce, wh^t 
we should have disdained to grant to France in the proudest days 
of her prosperous and flourishing n^onarchy. It was reason 
enough why we should not desert our allies, nor abandon our 
engagements, and why we shohld not agree to yield up to France 
for the pretence of preventing future wars, \vhat fox two cen* 
turies our ancestors thought it wise to contend ^o prevent the 
,French from obtaining possession of; and why? after the recorded 
weakness of the republic, we ought not to resign without a strug^ 
gle, what the power and the riches of Franpe in other times could 
liever extort ? ' "What then were we to attain by the iJonquests w6 
had achieved ? - For ourselves, we had nothing to ask^ we de, 
manded the return of no ancient possessions : we sued not fot li- 
berty to maintain our independence, to reject the fraternal era- • 
brace, and prevent the organization of treason. These do not rest 
upon the permission of the enemy ; they depend upon the valour,, 
the intrepidity, and the patriotism of the people of this country. 
We desired. Sir, only to preserve pur good faith inviolate, and 
were ready to sacrifice all our own advantages, to obtain what 
tve CQuld not honourably give away without the consent of' the 
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emperor. Could we possibly ask less at the outset of a negocu 
ation ? I tbuch, no doubt, updin a delicate sikbject, but I ask, 
could we even have demanded the consent of the fmperor to asl; 
less ? Whatever might have been the disposition of the emperor 
to peace, would he have been content to agree to inferior terms, 
when the campaign was not jet closed — when the enemy were 
yet struck with the effects of. the brilliant and glorious success 
with, which the Imperial arms have lately been attended on thfi 
side of the Rhine, ^hen the exertions in Italy might have been 
expected to communicate to the affiurs of Austria in that quarter, 
the same tide of victory by which the frontiers of Germany were 
distinguished ? Could we have asked less, consistently with the 
good faith we owe to that ally, to whose exertions ^n^ to whose 
▼ictories we have been so much iidebted ; that ally t<} wliom wc 
are so closely bound by congenial feelings, with whom we par- 
ticipate in the glory of adversity, retrieved, and of ' prosperity 
jestored? In doing this, I am confidefit the house will agree in 
thinking that we do not do too much. 

By the terms proppsed, all the territory between the Rhine and 
the Moselle was to bo <:cded by Framre, subject to futui^ modir 
iication. When the French conquests in Italy vere stated as 
pbjects of restitution, it was not from that to be inferred that 
Savoy and Nice were included, for in no geographical view could 
they be considered as cprnpone nt parts of that country. All the 
propositions underwent discussion between the plenipotentiary 
of his Majesty, and the French minister; only the British mi» 
pister informed the minister of -France, that as to the Nether- 
lands, his Majesty couM, on ho account, retract any ps^rt of his 
prop6sitions, but that every thing else shquld be subj[ect to modi- 
fication. These offers. Sir, I maii^tain to have been extremely 
liberal in their principle, and more so, when we consider the 
application of it. We carried the principle of coi^ipensation to, 
the fullest extent, when we offered to give up all that we ha^ 
takep, reserving one subject owfy for consideration, which de- 
pended on a treaty, and which h shall presently mention ; an^ 
-yre asked no more than what, by. the strictest ties of iustice amj 
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honour, we were bound to demand. Let me appeal to every one 
present if this conduct was not fair, just, and reasonable; if it 
did not bespeak sincere 'intention^ and an, adxious wish on the 
part 6f his Majesty to procure peace,' consistently with good faith- 
and security to himself and his allies, and if it ;was not entitled 
to a candid reception from the enemy ? As to the value of the 
French possessions which we offered to give up, it must be con. 
fessed that the same evils with which France has been afflicted 
hare been extended to the colonial possessions ; they have un- 
doubtedly been much depreciated, much impoverished; but after 
all, they are of infinite importance to the commerce and marine 
of France. The valuable post of St. Domingo ; the military and 
commercial advantages of Martinique ; the peculiarly favourable 
military situation of St. Lucia ; the importance of Tobago to this 
country ; when "we combine these, and place them in an Ujoited 
point of view, we have some re^on to doubt whether there was 
not some degree of boldness on the part of his Majesty's ministers 
to make such overtures; we have some reason to suspect the 
wisdom of the measure, rather than to cavil at the insufficiency 
of the offer. 

I come now more particularly to mention what relates to the 
Spanish part of St. Domingo, in the late negdciation. By a 
former treaty with Spain, made at the peace of Utrecht, in the 
year 1713, Spain engages not to alienate any of her possessions 
in America and the West Indies, without the consent of Great 
firitain. Have we not then a right to take advantage of this 
circumstance, on the present occasion, and to hold out our con. 
sent to this alienation, as a part of the compensation offered on 
the part of this country ? In what consists thetight of the French 
to the Spanish parts of St. Donringo/? Is it the right of possession? 
No ! they never yet have been in possession. Is it then merely 
the right of title ? No! for tKeir title'is derived from the alien, 
ation of the Spaniards, who jl^ad no right to transfer it without 
the consent of this country. But it may be said that this trefly" 
if old and obsolete. On the contrary, having been kept sacred 
up to the year 17^^^ it has gained strength by a long prescriptiou; 
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besides it has been recognized and confirmed at (he end of erefy 
war since'that time, and parficularly so in the definltite treatj 
or 1783* It may be objceted, however, and has indeed been 
urged on, this occasion, that England herself has Violated this 

' treaty ia the transadtion of Pensacola and Florida ; but this ar« 
guraent depends upon an obvious fallacy. The agreemetit with 
r^pect to the Spanish dominions in America and the West Indies 
Kfras made between this country and Spain. Now, although the 
two parties to the agreement may, by Consent at pleasure, mo- 
dify their respective interests, it does not follow that either party 
can, without the consent, and to the disadvantage of the other. 
Introduce the interests of third parties. Upon crefy view of this 

' subject, then, I ask if we have not a fair and reasonable right t« 
avail onrselies of the advantages arising to us from the treaty of 
Utrecht ? 

Sir, I think, that from the great ettent of the subject^ it will 
be unnecessary for me to trouble the house with any farther ob- 
servation on that part of it ; but I must request the attention of 

.the house to the nature of the terms proposed with respect to 
Hie meditated peace between this country and her allies ; and first 
with respect to Holland, a country which, although now hostile 
to us, I cannot "help considering as having, at the commencement 
of the present war, been jconcerned in alliance with us in car^ 
Tying it on; and connected in our interest hj every tie of internal- 
policy — a country which is now only opposed to us in conse^i 
quen^e of the restr^nt imposed by the overbearing arms of 
France. JHowever, Sir, notwitjbstanding Holland w^s our ally, 
and an ally, whose protection against the common enemy was one) 
of the causes of our entering into the War ; yet, as circumstances 
have occurred, which have compelled. Holland to become the 
enemy of this country, I must, of negessity^ treat ,her as such ; 
I must consid^ her in the relation, hi which §he stands with 
Kspect to France, though at the same time I cannot bring mysdf ^ 
tafoi^et she was formerly an ally, whose friendship was attended 
with ireciprocal advantages to herself and to this country, I ant 
satisfied, if if were possible to replace Holland in the situation 
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in vhich she formerly stood, and restore her legitimate govern* 
ment, not nominally, but permanently and efifectually, that sncii* 
a restoration would undoubtedly redound to the advantage of thit 
country. But as it is perhaps a question of too' remote contin. 
gency to consider the advantage which we should acquire by 
the restoration of Holland to her former system, such an event^ 
either nominally or really, being extremely unlikely under the 
present aspect of things, I shall therefore refrain from arguing 
the point. Now, Sir, as to the conduct pursued on the part of 
this country, with regard to her connexions with other powers, 
and supposing for the present that Holland may for a time 
remain subject to France, I may be allowed to assert that the 
terms proposed by this country, on behalf of her allies, wcrA 
such as could only be dictated by a principle of moderation, of 
dishiterestedness, and \ earnest desire for peace. This country 
Jiaving nothing to ask for herself, was induced to surrender a 
considerable part, nay, almost the whole of her acquisitions^ 
for the purpose of inducing the French to give up to our allies 
that territory she has wrested from theto. 

The continental possessions which France had acquired from 
Holland, might perhaps be subjects of discussion in what manner 
they were best to be arranged at once for the interest of Holland, 
and of the allied. But these and the conquests made by this 
country must be considered, in the view of restitution, as 
merely an addition to the French power. We ought to consider 
that those possessions, with regard to which no relation was to 
be admitted, were to be retained, in order that they might not 
become acquisitions to the French government. In refusing to 
yield them up, we only refuse io put into the hands of the enemy 
the means of carrying into effect the deep laid schemes of ambition 
they have long cherished, and the plan they have conceived of 
undermining our Indian empire, and destroying our Indian conu ' 
merce, by ceding out of our own hands, what may bQ deemed 
the bulwark of the wealth of this country, and the security of 
the Indian empire. These, indeed, were refused to be gi^en up to 
our enemies j but every thing else which the valour and the arms 
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of this counfry had acquired, wliich.was valuable, vas proposed 
to be made matter of n^ociation. This, Sir, was the aature of 
(he . propositions made at the very first moment whsn the nego- 
dation was commenced : and I again submit to the final decision 
of the house, whether a proposition, including the restoration of 
every thing raluable which we had acquired, except that which we 
could not forego without manifest detriment to the most impor. 
tant interests of the country, was not founded in liberality and 
tincerity. , Sir, I must b^ leave to observe, that on this part of 
the subject J have been the more anxious, to be cxpKcit, because 
it is that part on which I lay the more particular stress, as tending 
to prove to the house, that every thing .was done at the com. 
mencemcfnt, every thing distinctly stated, on which this country 
was willing to enter upon a negocis^ion. I am (he more desirous 
of impressing the house with this part of my argument, because 
I feel it material in order to enable them, to form a determinate 
precise idea of the character and prominent features of the nego. 
ciation itself. In return to the statements of compensation pro- 
posed, by this country,, the French government presented no 
]^roJ€t of their own, they afforded no room for discussion^ because 
Xhey were actuated by motives very distant from conciliation. 

i'his much I have thought it necessary to state, in vindication 
of the character of mysolf and colleagues, that the house may be 
enabled to see that we never lost sight 0^ ^^^ i^^ <>^ & peace ad* 
vaotageous for our allies, safe for Europe, and honourable to this 
country. With regard to any speciiic terms of {K^ace, which it . 
might be proper to adopt or refuse, I do not think it would be 
wise for the house to pronounco. This may still be consid^ed 
as a dormant negociation^ capable of being renewed; and it 
would be impolitip to give a pledge to any speciQc terms to which 
it might be impossible to adhere, and w^ich can never be in. 
curred without rashness. No man can be pledged to any parti- 
cular terms^ because in these he mu^t be guided by a view of 
collateral circumstances, and a comparatTve statement of re- 
sources. All that I wish parliament to pro|iounce is, that the;y 
will add their testimony to the sincerity with which his Majesty 
'4 " " 
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iias endeavoured te restore peace to Europe, and their &pproba« 
lion of the steps which were employed for its attaiomeht. But 
eren after their rejection of every proposition that was adradced, 
after all the difficulties they started, after all the cayils they 
employed, after all the diScotiraj;emetits which they presented, 
when, at last, the French government had been compelled to 
open the discdssiob, the first thing that happens, after requiring 
a note containing specific proposals, if a captious demand to haye 
it signed by Lord Malmesbiiry. This demand was complied with 
to deprive them of ejery pretence for breaking off the ncgo- 
ciation, and immediately they call for an ultimatum in twenty*. 
four hours. The impossibility of Complying with such a d&. 
maod is obyious. Was it possible to reconcile dlscordanci^, to 
Smooth opposition, or pronounce good understaiiding in this 
manner ? Does it come within the scope of the liegocisttion ? Is 
an ultimatum^ whith means that demand which is to come the 
^ nearest to the views ot all parties, and to state the lowest ternn 
which could be offered, thus to be made oiit at rdiidom, without 
knowing what the enemy i^ohld concede on their part, or what 
they would accept oil ours ? A proposal, drawn up in such a 
manner^ without explanation, without informatioil, could have 
no good effec^t. It is a demand Contrary tc^ all reason and to all 
priaciple* With siich a denian^, therefore, it was impossible t6 
comply; and in consequence of this. Lord Malmesbnry re* 
ceived orders to quit Paris in forty-eight hours, and the terri- 
tories of the republic as soon as possible* 

Perhaps^ however, t shall be told, that the negociation is not 
broken off, and that the French government have pointed out a 
new basil upon which they are still willing to proceed. There 
are two things upon this subject not unworthy of consideration. 
The time at which they propose this new basis, and what sort of 
basis It Is that they propose. After having approved and acted up. 
on the basis proposed by his Majesty's government : after having 
acknowledged^ and, io all appiearance, cordially^ acquiesced in it, • 
as the ground of negociation ; after having demanded an ultU 
matum at the very commencement of this negociatiotti and be- 

vox.. II. • 
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f jre any discussion had taken place, to be delivered in to the 
directory, in the space of twenty.four hours; and after dis. 
missiiig the ambassador of the king with every mark of igno. 
miny and insult, they propose a new basis, by which the nego. 
ciation is to be carried on by means of couriers. And what is the 
reason they assign for this new basis ? Because Lord M almes- 
bury acted in a manner purely passive, and because he could 
assent to nothing without dispatching couriers to obtain the sane, 
tton^of his court. Here one cannot help remarking the studied 
perverseness of the temper of the French goTcrnment. When a 
courier was dispatched to Paris, at the instance of €he minister 
of a neutral power, in order to get a passport from' the French 
goyernment, it was denied. A courier could hot even obtain a 
passport, though the application was made to the executive direc- 
tory through the medium of the Danish minister. The request 
, of the Danish minister was not enough : nothing could satisfy 
them but a British minister. Well, a British minister was sent. 
At the commencement 6( the negociation he had occasion fre- 
quently to send dispatches to his court, because it is very well 
known that there are a great number of dil&culties which 
attend the opening of every negociation, and because Lord 
Malmesbury had been sent to Paris before the preliminaries, 
which are usually settled by mdbis of couriers, were arranged. 
While these preliminaries were in a course of settling, Lord 
Maimesbury's presence was barely endured, and the frequent 
dispatches of his couriers were subjects of animadversion ; bat 
no sooner were these preliminaries settled, and the British 
minister delivered in a projet, when there was less necessity 
for dispatching couriers, when the period for discussion was 
arrived, when the personal presence of an ambassador was par- 
ticularly necessary, and when the King's ministers announced to 
the French government that he was prepared to enter into dis- 
cussiou upon the official memorials containing his frojety than 
he was ordered to quit Paris, and leave the negociation to be 
carried on by means- of couriers. Such is the precise form, 
and it was impdssible to devise a better, in which a studied 
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insnlt, refined and matured by the Frendi directory^ was oiferkl 
to his Britannic Majesty. 

I now come to ttate the broad plain ground on which the 
question rests, as far as the terms, upon which we are innted 
to treat on this new basis, are concerned. After baring started 
a variety of captious objections at the opening of the neg<»ciation, 
after the preliminaries were with much difficulty adjusted, after 
an ultimatum was demanded, almost before discussion had 
commenced, after the king's minister was ordered, in the most 
insulting manner, to leave the territories of France, after a 
retraction by the executive directory of the original basis of 
negoeiation, and the substitution of a new one in its place, they 
demand, not as an ultimatumy but as a preliminarv, to be per- 
mitted to retain all those territories of which the chance of war 
has given them a temporary possession, and respecting which 
they have thought proper, contrary io erery principle of equity 
and the received laws of nations, to pass a constitutional law, 
declaiteg, as they interpret it, that they shall not be alienated 
from the republic. Now whether this be the principle of their 
constitution or not, upon which I shall afterwards have occasion 
to make some observations, it was at least naturally to be sup- 
posed that the prindple had been virtually set aside wheA the 
former basis of negoeiation was recognized by the French di« 
rectory ; for it must have been'a strange admission of the prin« 
d^e of reciprocal compensations indeed, if they were obliged 
by the rules of their constitution to retain all those conquests 
whidi we were most bound in duty and in honour to insist 
upon their giving up, (not by any mystery of ^a new constitn« 
tioii, which is little known, and even among those who know it 
of doubtful interpretation, but by public and known engagements) 
and if they were tinder the same constitutional necessity, which 
they certainly are, of demanding the restitution of those colo* 
lues formerly in their possession, but which they have lost in 
the course of the war. Notwithstanding, however, their dis* 
avowal of this principle in tiie admission of the former basis of 
the negoeiation, it is liow alleged as a gifound for the preten« 

• 2 
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^Xotiy that they are entitled, as a matter of right^ to demaod from 
thb country, not as an ultimatum, but as a preliminary to the 
discussion of any articles of treaty, that we shall make no pro- 
posals inconsistent with the laws and constitution of France. 
I know of no law of nations whidi can In the remotest degree 
countenance such a perverse and monstrous claim. The annexa- 
tion of territory to any state, by the gOTemmcnt of that state, 
during the continuance of the war in which they have been ac- 
quired, can ncTer confer a claim which supersedes the treaties q€ 
their powers, and the known and public obligations of the dif « 
ferent nations of Europe^- It is impossible in the nature oi 
things, that the separate act of a separate gOTcrnment can ope* 
rate to the dissolution of the ties subsisting between other go- 
yemments, and to the abrogation* of treaties preriously con* 
eluded : and yet this is the pretension to which the French go* 
Vernment lay claim, and the acknowledgment of which they hold 
out, not as an ultimatum, but as a preliminary of aegodaticui, 
to the king of Great Britain and his allies. In my oj^ion^ 
there is no principle of the law of nations clearer than this, that 
when in the course of war any nation acquires new possessioasy 
such nation ha3 only temporary right to them, and they dp not 
become property till the end of the war. This principle is in* 
controvertible, and founded upon the nature of things. For, 
^ supposing possessions thus acquired to be immediately annexed 
to the territory of the state by which the conquest was made, 
and that the conqueror was to insist upon retaining them, be. 
cause he had passed a law that they should not be alienated^ 
might not the neighbouring powers, or even the hostile power, 
ask — Who gave you a right to pass this law ? What have we to 
do with the feg^uUtioas of your munidpal law ? Or, vflai au^ 
tiiority have you, as a separate state, by any annexation of ter- 
ritory to your dominions, to cancel existing treaties, and to de- 
stroy the equilibrium established among nations? Were this 
pretension to be tolerated, it would be a source of eteriud hqs. 
tility, and a perfietual bar to negociation l)etween the contending 
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parties; bcieause the pretensions of the one would be totally 
Irreeoncileable with those of the other.. 

This pretension in the instance of France has been as incon* 
dstent in its operations as it was unfounded in its origin. The 
possessions which they have lost in the West Indies in the 
course of the war, they made independent republics ; and what 
is still more singular, Tobago, which they have lost in the war, 
and which is retained by British arms, is a part of indivisible 
France, I should not be surprised to hear that Ireland, in con* 
sequence of the mmour which has been circulated of their in* 
tention to attempt an invasion upon that country, is constitution* 
ally annexed to the territories of the republic, or even that the 
eity of Westminster is a part of indivisible France* There is a 
distmction, no doubt, between the Netherlands and the West 
India islands, but it whimsically happens that tb|$ prinpiple of 
law, that this constitutional pretension, is least applicable tp 
those {Possessions upoii which it is held out as operating by the 
Freadk government, and that the Austrian Netherlands, erea 
by the letter of their own eonstitutim^ ought to te exempted 
from its operation. I own I am little qiialiified to read a lee* 
ture upon the French constitution, and perhaps I shall be ae* 
cased, in my interpretation of it, of pretending to understand 
it better than they do themselves. Here I must remind my ac^ 
cusers, however, that even M. Delacroix, that great master 
of the law of nations, allows that, on this point, the constitu* 
tion is not perfectly clear, and gives th^t particular interpreta^ 
tion of it upon the authority of the best publicists, I again 
repeat it — ^timt, in discussing the terms of a treaty with France,^ 
I am not obliged to know either her constitution op. h#r laws, 
because it was nnrsasoiiable {or her to advance a pretension * 
upon a fonndatioB inoonsistent with, the received l^w of na. 
tions and the established nature of things. But it will demon* 
strate Aeir insincerity and the shallowness bf the subterfuges 
to which they have been obliged to have recourse, if I can shew 
that no such' layr is in existence, and that their constitution 
{eaves the government entirely at liberty to dispose of the ^os^ 
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sessions wbich Aej bare accjaired iti war, in any \ray they 
may think proper. I have looked throngh'this Tolamtnons code 
[holding a copy of the constitation in his hand], and I think it 
may be considered as an instance tiiat a constitution upon paper, 
.digesting and regulating the conduct of municipal jurisprudence 
as well as of fordgn relations, does not lead to the best appli* 
cation of the true principles of political economy.. In the 
copy of their constitution all I find upon the subject is a de« 
claration that France is one and indirisible, whidi is followed 
by a long list of departments. And here I would recommend 
it to gentlemen to read the report upon whidi this decree was 
founded, in which they will find that it was passed for the aTowed 
purpose of obtaining for France an indisputable ascendant in 
Europe, and of suppressing the trade and commerce of rival 
nations. Overlooking, however, the principle of the decree, 
if it was found inapplicable to the possessions of the French in 
the East and West Indies, which they had previous to the 
war, it was certainly much more inapplicable to the Austriaii 
Netherlands, of which they have got possession in the course 
of the war ; and, therefore, the government, in holdings out 
the principle as operating upon the latter, and not to the for. 
mer, apply it to that part of their territory to which it is least 
applicable. 

If we look at the provisions under the next title, respecting 
relations with foreign powers^ the argument against the existence, 
of any such principle in their constitution is |;onfinned: fcrr we 
find the executive government is there vested with the full power 
of treating, but all their treaties must be ratified by the hsff^A^ 
tive bodies, with the singular exception of secret articles, which 
it is in the power of the directory to put in execution withoaft 
being ratified, a proof that they are authorized by the constita* 
tion to aiienab territories belonging to the republic. Allowing, 
hciwever, that it 2b a prindple of their constitution, is it an evil 
without a remedy ? No. M. Delacroix confesses that it may 
be remedied, but not without the inconvenience of calling the 
primary assemblies. And* are we then, after all ihe exertioo9 
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that we have made ia order to effect the object of general pacifi- 
catlon, and after being baffled ia all onr efforts bj the stubborn 
pride and perserering obstinacy of the l^Vench governnient^ after 
our propositions hare been slighted, and. our ambassador ipsult- 
ed, are we now to consent to sacrifice our engagements, and to 
▼iolate our treaties, because, forsooth, it would be attended 
with some incon? enience for them to call their primary assem* 
bliesj in order to cancel a law which is incompatible with th^ 
principle of fair negociation ? ^hall we forget o»r own honour, 
^ar own dignity* and our own duty, so far, as to acquiesce in 
a principle as a prellmipary to negociation, intolerable in its ten. 
dency, nnfounded in fact, inconsistent with the nature of things^ 
and inadmissible by the law of nations ? 

But this is not all the sacrifice they demand. This is not all 
the degradation to which they would have us submit. You must 
also engage, and as a preliminary too, to make no propositions 
which are contrary to the laws of the constitution, and the treats 
ies which bind the republic. Here they introduce a new and 
extraordinary chinse, imposing a restriction still more absurd 
and unreasonable than the other. The republic of France may 
have made secret treaties which we know nothing about, and 
yet that goyernment expects that we are not to permit our pro. 
positions to interfere with these treaties. In the former instance 
we had a text upon which to comment, but here we are in 
the state of those diviners who were left to guess at the dreams 
which they were called upon to interpret. How is it possible 
for this country to know what secret articles there may be in 
the trea(y between France and Holhind ? How can we know 
what the Dutch may have ceded to France, or whether France 
may not have an oath in heaven never to give up the territories 
ceded to her by Holland ? Who can. know but her treaty with* 
Spain contains some secret article guaranteeing to the latter the 
restitution of Gibraltar, or some important possession now be« 
longing to his Majesty ? And how can I know whether the 
performance of all these engagements may not be included under 
the pretension which the French government now holds out? 
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How is it possible for me to sound where no line c^n fathom ? 
And eren after yon have acceded to these preliminariee, in what 
situation do you staled ? After accepting of terms of whiph yon 
are entirely ignorant, ^nd giving up all that it is of' importance 
fbr you to keep, you at last arriye at a discussion of the go- 
vernment which France may chuse to giye . to Italy, and of 
.the fate which she may be pleased to assign to Germany. In 
fact, the question is not, hqw much you will give for peace, 
but how opiuch disgrace you will suffer at the outset, how muc}» 
deg^ation ypu will submit to as a preliminary ? In these cir- 
cumstances, then, ,are we to persevere in the war with a spirit 
and energy worthy of the British name and of the British cha. 
racter ? Or are we, by sending courters to Paris, to prostrate 
ourselves at the fset of a stubborn and supercilious govern, 
ment, to do what they require,^ and to submit to 'whatever they 
may impose? | hope there is not a handin hfs Majesty's coun- 
cib that would sign the proposals, ths^t there is not a heart in 
this house that would sanction ' the measure, and that there is 
not an individual in the British dpxn|nions who woiild act as the 
courier. 

Mr. Pitt concluded with moving, 

'^ That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, to 
assure his Majesty, that that house also felt the utmost concern 
that his Majesty's earnest endeavours to effect the restoration of 
peace had been unhappily frustrated, and that the negociation, 
in which he had been happily engaged, had been abruptly broken 
off by the peremptory refusal of the French government to treat, 
except upon a basis evidently inadmissible, and by thdr having, 
in consequence, required h|s Majesty'^ plenipotentiary to quit 
!l^aris within forty-eight hours. 

<^ To thank his Majesty for having directed the several me. 
morials and papers which had been exchanged in the course of 
the late discussion, and the account transmitted to his Majesty 
of its final result, to be laid before the housQ. 

<^ That they were perfectly satisfied, from the perusal of these 
papers^ ttiat his Majesty's conduct had been guided hj a sincere 
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desire to effect the restoration of peace, on principles suited to 
the relatire sdtnation of the belligerent powers, and essential for 
the permanent interests of his Majesty's kingdoms, and the 
general seearity of Europe: whilst his enemies had adranced 
pretensions at once inconsistent with those objects, unsupported 
even on the grounds on which they were professed to rest, and 
repugnant both to the system established by repeated treaties ; 
and to the principles and practice whidi had hitherto regulated 
the intercourse of independent nations. 

<^ To assure his Majesty, that, under the protection of Prod, 
dence, he might place the fullest reliance on the wisdom and 
firmness of his parlUment, on the tried valour of his forces by 
sea and land, and on the zeal, public spirit, and resources, of 
his kingdoms, for Tigorous and effectual support in th6 prosecu. 
tion of a contest, which it did not depend on his Majesty to tor. 
minate, and which inTolved in it the security and permanent inte. 
rests of this country and of Europe/' 

The House divided on an ai^endment moved by Mr* FpZ| censuriiig the 
(Conduct of ministers in t)ie negociation : 

For the aniendment 37 ' 

« Against it *MtfN«.tf.«..«fi««MM 2jl^ 

The aKldress^was then agreed to.' 



March 13, 1797. 

Oh a n^otion by Mr. Harrison, " That the citcnt of the supplies voted ti» 
Government, since the commencement of the present war, having caused so 
heavy an increase of taxes, it is the duty of this House to inquire whether 
some relief to the burdens of the people, or provision for fitrther expense, 
play not be obtained by the reduction of useless places, sinecure offices, ex- 
orbitant feesy and other modes of retrenchment in the expenditure of the pub- 
lic money,*' 

Air* Pitt spok<; to the following effect i , 
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$ir — Though the honourable itaoyer, and. the noble lord* who 
seconded the motion^ haye thong^i proper to enter into con. 
siderations, which so far from exactly applying to the subject 
before the house, go a yery gteat extent beyond it, it is not my 
intention to enter minutely intp objects so completetlj nncon. 
nected with the present motion, and which we nay have many 
opportunities of discussing. It seems to me unnecessary to trou. 
ble the house with any allusions either to the origb, or conduct 
of the present war ; or to take a review, or enter into a justifi. 
cation of the great and yarions questions which haye been fre. 
quently agitated here. The noble lord has in his speech thought 
fit to condemn the measures adopted by the last parliament, for 
die preservation of the internal tranquillity of the kingdom,, and 
the security of the state. But, Sir, the precautionary measures 
to which he lias adverted were not, as he has been pleased to de- 
dare^ retrenchments of the constitution, but essential safeguards 
against lawless attacks leyelled at the^British constitution by a 
faction, which, though small, was acting with the common 
enemy, and was openly proceeding not on British, but on 
French principles. The safety of the state at that time depended 
on the wise and just precautions which it was found necessary to 
take ; and though I feel that any review of these transactions is 
foreign to the question on which we are called to decide; yet I 
trust I may be allowed to notice the manner in which the noble 
lord has referred to those measures which were calculated to op. 
pose any check to the progress of French principles. . ' He has, 
Sir) taken great pains to reprobate the proceedings of parliament 
on that momentous occasion, and the speech which he has deliver- 
ed in support of his honourable friend's motion relates so little to 
the subject of it, that it appears to have been prepared for an. 
other purpose, of which notice has been already giyen. [Mr. Pitt 
alluded to Mr. Fox*s notice of moving for the repeal of the treason 
and sedition bills.] But as these measures have been fully dis. 
eusscd and resolved by parliamenf, I cannot, until this house 

• Lord William RvsteU. 
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feels conyinced of their error, suppose thftt thejr liaye agreed tb 
improper proceedings. While their resolutions on those subjects 
stand on record, I am authorized in assuming, that they have 
acted on principles of public order against principles of anarchy 
^nd confusion ; that thej have supported the cause of true liberty 
against the ravages of licentiousness ; that they have protected 
religion and morality against the desperate attempts of dcstruc. 
tive innovation, and that they have presenred our constitutioiv 
inviolate from the bold and daring attacks of a faction 'acting in 
concert with the common enemy of freedom, and of public and 
private happiness. So far, Sir, I conceive I have an undisputed 
right to argue on the solemn decision of this house. With 
respect to the manner in which the honourable gentleman hat 
opened his motion, I am led to observe, that he has not entered 
into any specific grounds to support it. He has confined himself 
to Tery general statements, and he seems to have reserved him. 
self for a particular detail on someother opportunity. 

The honourable gentleman appears, from the words of his 
motion, to have two different objects in view. The first relates 
to making retrenchments, and correcting profusion in the 
established offices of government, and in sinecure .places and 
pensions. The second has for its object an inquiry iuto the 
state of the national expenditure, and proposes a check on the 
expenses of the state. This, it is needless for me to urge, is 
comprehended in a resolution which has already passed this 
house, to inquire into the finances of the country, and to con. 
sider of the most practicable means for obtaining a diminution of 
the public expenditure. The honourable gentleman means to 
include in the investigation which he proposes, subjects of the 
most extensive and complicate nature. He wishes to embrace 
all the ordinary and extraordinary expenses of the different 
branches of government. He extends his inquiry into the dis« 
bursements of the army, navy^ and every public establishment. 
I am ready to admit, that as far as this proposition goes, it forms 
a subject worthy the consideration of the house ; and the mag. 
nitude of it appears to be such, that 90 man can say what will 
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be the effect of it, or to wbat particular measures it may lead. 
Yet, Sir, the honourable gentleman, bringing before the house 
considerations of such extensire Tiews, and of such high ira. 
portance, adopts a very singular mode of proceeding. Ae does 
not think proper to offer matters so momentous and compli- 
cated in their relations in a direct manner to parliamentary dis. 
Hussion, but states them as the objects of a collateral inquiry, 
and introduces them immediately after his motion for retrench, 
ment in the offices of government. But certainly the honourable 
gentleman will not deny that there is an extreme difference be- 
tween both objects; for the -check which he proposes on the public 
expenses very much exceeds in importance that reform which 
he wishes should take pl«ace in the establishment and salaries of 
public offices. The distinction between these two objects being 
80 evident, as the latter does not form any part, whatever of 
the proposition forme^rly submitted to the house by the ho- 
nourable gentleman, nor of the ^notice which he gave of his 
motion of this night, J must consider the manner of introducing 
it not only irregular, but inadequate to the magnitude of the 
Inquiry whioh he proposes to establish. I also think it neces* 
saiy to remind gentlemen, that the objects which it compre* 
hends, form the grounds of my motion for the appointment of 
the committee which has been this night chosen by ballot. I 
stated in general terms, previous to my bringing forward that 
motion, the various points to whioh the attention of the com. 
inittee was to be directed ; but I could not, until I had appointed 
that committee, proceed to offer, in a specific manner, each of 
these points. I therefore only stated, that it was my wish and 
desire to move, as an instruction to the committee, that after 
inquiring into, and ascertaining the whole state of the finances 
of the country ; after reviewing the whole amount of the debt 
which had been incurred during the war ; after investigating^ 
the provision which had beep made to meet it; after consider* 
ing the probable amount of the total expense of public service 
for the whole of the year 1797^ and the sums now applicable 
for defraying it ; — I say. Sir, after taking these steps, it wasalsa 
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my intention to more that further instruction should be gtren 
to the committee* to exercise a full power in forming and di- 
gcsting a pUn for controlliog the public expenditure, and to 
inquire intOy and report upon, the best and most piacticable means 
for obtaining a diminution thereof. I therefore. Sir, am not a 
little surprised, after stating these measures in general terms — 
measures which I contend have been sanctioned by the unani- 
mous concurrence of the house, in consequence of the appoint* 
ment of the committee for the professed and acknowledged con. 
^ideration of those ?ery objects, that the honourable gentleman 
should now briiig forward a motion fo the same end, and 
without any previous notice whatever. The instruction for the 
committee, the nature of which I had thus before stated in 
general terms, I held in my hand ready to move, when the 
honourable gentleman brought forward his motiop ; for I cer. 
tainly did not think any new proposition on the same subject 
could be urged, after an express declaration of my desire that 
the most speedy and effectual measures should be taken, which 
went to retrench the great and heavy expenses of war, and were 
of infinitely superior magnitude to any diminution that mi^ht 
be expected in the salaries of the public offices. 

Without entering at this moment into a particular discussion, 
whether there exist any specific grounds to authorize the house 
to proceed to a reduction of useless offices, or to a retrenchment ^ 
of profuse salaries, I can only say^ that it is not my wish to 
oppose an inquiry to that effect. But I feel I shall not do my 
duty to the house and the public, if I w^ere to agree to any 
other examination than that which I have proposed, and 
which has received the concurrence of t|ie house. The ho« 
nourable gentleman has, however, neglected many important, 
and, indeed, necessary considerations in suggontiog his motion. 
He seems, in the fijrst plaee, to have been unmindful that the 
limits of the. proposed reduction should be expressly declared. 
He next forgets, that the steps which have been already taken 
to effect the same end, should be submitted to the consideration 
i^f parliament, as a guide to direct their measures; and above 
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illy that no ilUfoiinded hope may be ralstd withouf fully look- 
ing into the subject on which the decision is to be formed. If 
U can appear that retrenchment, both in the nnmber and et» 
pense of public o£Bces, is calculated to promote the public ser- 
tice, I am convinced there is no man in this house that will 
oppose it. But the question now before us is, what are the 
specific grounds on which the honourable gentleman brings for- 
ward his motion ? It is incumbent on him to point out, in a 
decisive manner, abuses which are said to exist in tiie per. 
formance of duties, or in payments for serrices which are not 
done for the public. I know, Sir, how very easy it is to gire 
credit out of doors to the reports of abuses in sinecure places 
and pensions ; but I really belieye it is a subject as much mis- 
taken as any other of a public nature, I therefore think, in 
whatever way the inquiry may terminate, that it will not be 
of much udli'ty. If it can be shewn that there are strong 
grounds for correcting abuses, much may be gained for the 
public good ; but if, on the contrary, it shall appear that there 
are no specific grounds to warrant a strong measure of that kind, 
and that the idea of the prevalence of abuses in the offices of the 
state is erroneous, much also is gained by removing an opi. 
nion, which might otherwise diminish the national confidence. 
Offices of very different descriptions come within the honourable 
gentleman's motion: the first which present themselves to 
notice are absolutely necessary, dnd in respect to them the 
inquiry fairly stated is, whether or no the number of offices is 
more than the different duties of them require; and secondly, 
whether the reward for the ^ercise of the various talents and 
industry necessary for the due execution of them is too great ? 
It might also form a most impbrtant consideration, whether 
the same talentsf the same diligence, and perseverance, at pre- 
sent employed in the performance of the duties annexed to these 
offices, might not be rewarded in an equal or superior manner, 
were they applied to and exerted in the ordinary pursuits of 
life? I have, Sir, no hesitation in saying, that it is an unjust 
idea to imagine^ that the abilities and labour devoted to the 
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service of the public should jiot be paid as well, and to the fall 
as liberally by the publiC) as those which are applied in private 

life to the interest of individuals, aiid which are rewarded by 
individual compensation. Next to the offices which I have no> v 
ticed, and which must be vie^ted in a necessary light, V come 
to those which relate to state duties. Many of them are at. 
tended with considerable expense for the maintenance of* the 
relative duty they should hold to the high ranks in life of those, 
near whom they are placed. If we look into the various offices 
connected with the army, the navy, and the revenue, we shall find 
that the wages they recave are not higher than those they 
might earn, by an equal exertion in private life, from indivi- 
duals ; and, therefore, Sir, the real state of the question ap» 
pears to be, whether they are- paid in a larger way by ttie 
public, than they would be by particular persons, for the per- 
formance of equal services. I only state this, that gentlemen 
inay turn it in their minds, and not be induced to take up the 
matter in a general view* There are unquestionably offices of 
another description — of less business and with fewer duties 
attached to them; but I think it necessary to observe, that they 
arise out of our ancient manners, and are, in fact, the remnants 
of former times, attached to the splendour of Majesty, and at- 
tendant on the dignity of monarchy. I am not inclineid to say, 
what should be the exact'sum for duties of this kind. 1 only 
maintain, that such offices have ever existed; and such has 
been the custom of all countriesywhich have been governed by 
monarchs. This custom has been interwoven in our constitu- 
tion, and forms an appendage to our mixed government ; not 

. for the display of idle parade ; not for the loose gratification of 
idle vanity, but sanctioned by the authority of our ancestors, 
and continued for the dignified consistency of appearance in the 
king of a great and free people. Having noticed this branch 
of public duties, I shall only observe, that though not included 
in the first class, they should notwithstanding be considered as 
connected with your constitution of mixed monarchy. Anothei 
'description of offices is of a iJloire invidious nature than any I 
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hare yet mentioned. T aUude to sinecare places, which, not'- 
withstanding the ridicule and severity with which they may be 
commented on by some gentlemen, are capable of being looked 
at with the eye of reason. I shall, Sir, shortly state the prin- 
ciples on which they stand. They stand on the invariable cus- 
tom of this country ; they arc recognized by the solemn deci« 
sions of parliament. It will not, I trust, be denied, that the 
fair principle of honourable remuneration has ever been held a 
sacred consideration. It will not, 1 hope, be contested, that a 
provision and retreat for a life devoted to the public service, has 
ever been deemed a just and irresistible motive for conferring 
permanent rewards. 

The question then presents itself, whether, kt the instant 
when one common sweep is designed, to remove all offices in 
which actual duty is not performed, remuneration for actions 
done in the service of the state is a wise, a just, and an useful 
principle? Another inquiry will naturally arise, and that is, 
whether the mode In which they are distributed is more liable 
to abuse than any other ? In the consideration of this qaestioUv 
I will not confidently maintain that the first principle of remu« 
neration may not sometimes be misapplied, as it frequently 
depends on chance, discretion, and various causes, which it is 
unnecessary for me to enumerate. It may also be objected, that 
it cannot be ascertained by a precise rule how to reward precise 
merit. But then, Sir, I say, can any other method more e£^« 
ca clous, more independent, of abuses, and less liable to errors^ 
be adopted? Caji any other mode be pointed out in which 
chance' and discretion are to be completely laid aside ? Sup« 
pose, Sir, for a moment, that even an application to parliament 
should be made the constitutional way of bestowing this kind of 
rewards ; can it be imagined that such a proceeding would pro- 
duce less complaint and murmurs than the present way in which 
they^ are conferred ? I beg, iherefore, gentlemen will not 
conclude, because there may be some offices connected witlv 
government which it may lie wise to reform, that all are indis. 
isriminately to be wiped away. I should imagine, that » correct 
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and partievlar statement onglit to be made of useless offices, and 
ekcetsive salaries ; that specific objections should be precisely 
stated, 4nd thus, by pursuing an authentic detail, the house 
might' be enabled to entertain a probability of the saving which 
could be made/or the country. But, Sir, if without resorting 
to any of these indispensable measures, if without establishing a 
proper cine, which in the course of inquiry would lead to a 
just condusion^ yon were to precipitate this business, I must 
contend, that instead of striving to meet the popular opinion^ 
instead of aenring the essential interests of the nation, yon 
would, on the contrary, act in opposition to both, and even 
excite general discontent In such a case, the house would not 
do justice to themselves, nor to their constituents. This Is not, 
however, the first time that you have been called on to interfere in 
similar consideiations. The honourable gentleman brought 
forward, in tlie last parliament, a resolution of the same nature 
which he has this night proposed ; and the event of it is fresh in 
every perspn*s recollection. . In a former parliament, a plan, 
trhioh contained a particular detail, which furnished a full 
statement of the grounds of the application, and which went 
to a general economical reform, was brought forward by a 
right honourable gentleman*, who is no longer a member of 
this bon^$ yet parliament,' at that period, and in an hour 
of confessed necessity, ,with erery possible authority before 
them, with etery document which a welKdIgested and a judU 
donsly ezecnted pUn could furnbh, with the report of the 
commisnoaers inyested with powers to examine into the various 
branches comprehended in the proposed reform— I say. Sir, 
parliament, with all these authorities before them, which the 
most exalted talents, or the most minute investigation, could 
supply, proceeded in a very cautious and limited manner. They 
abolished some offices, and reduced the value of others ; but 
they did not allow themselves to extend their reform beyond a 
prudential and constitutional line of conduct ; nod what caoaot 

§ 
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vat. 41. « " 
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be to6 doselj attended to, tliey effected mcr diaagt nor iBofi« 
' fication whateter, wi^ont the aid of hic6fittOTerlibIe tmdwmmp 
and the assistant of positive fkct. They wtseijr looped off 
ti^atcver was{)rored to be iuperflnotw, amd they, made redttC*. 
tiotis to the amount ofvaxaf thousand pounds. T6 them yrem 
added savings by the cMnmisskmers of his Majesty's toasnry^ 
.vrhich were eonfirificd by the vote of padianelit. 6ut wheft 
, t'hey citaae t6 Investigate the oficos held nnder ijam ekcfae^uery 
and proceeded to take into their considemtion thfc nalnre of ^le 
tens re by whieh siaecttre places ivtrorheld) they did lM>t thmkL 
fit cnth-ely to iop thetn off. The teUers of the eofehequer, aad 
several other oftces, wefe retained and ivcofua^ 'by the resoi* 
hition of parliament as necessary to be celMinaed. Such wmM 
ffie opinion of the right hononrable gealtlemaiii ivho proposedL 
die reforni) and such were the senthnents ereo t>f some gentl««» 
nen whom I noir see over agaiinst ne^ A eooaiderable reduc*- 
tion was then also effected ifn different offices of the custonaft^ 
while some were entirely dropped ; and, with respect to sabor* 
dinate employments, large additional savings were made. I 
hate now to observe^ that, la all these retrenclwaents, tiie 
house proceeded on the general and acknowledged principle of 
remuneration for publie services wbich I have already stated ; 
and of sudi Weight wots thWt p^ciple, that even Mf. Bnrlse 
himself, though animated witii the most onthMdastic Seal to 
carry his plan into execution, was on ewry occasion nady to 
recognize not obl^ the wisdom, bot^the netesltt|r ofadopliii^ 
it. I maintain, Sir, that 4aecnre offices ate given to IhenatuM 
<yf a freehold tenure. Parliament has expressly s^d»: thejr wUl 
respect them as freehold propnty : uid if, in; aoswi^ to tliis 
solemn ^ieclaratidn, it is orged, that parliament dnyr ressisi4 
thetr former resolutions, I say they may, by a parttj of reasiMa* 
ing, destroy every kind Of pro|»erty im the country. But to 
dwell any longer On th^ kind of argument would be loo absard 
tb merit -tttebtion ;. and 1 4iate only toobs^nre^- ^at we ought 
not to lose sight, eren for an instant^ of those grand prindplea 
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which kad to, and are Inseparable from, the administration of 
public justice. I repeat, Sir, it is my sincere and earnest ivish^ 
that the house should ascertain the particular offices which 
Ml/ bti psift bejfofid thethitles annexed to tbenr, sknd 'beyimd 
the trust and responsibility which attatch to them, fioct todi 
Uiit great' and necessary measure takes place, yoU: caonot pto^ 
teei to rfitf ench or to lop off. ♦ 

t must once more, entreat the attention of the house to th6 
nature of the honourable gentleman's motion, and to the time 
in which it is proposed. The tendency of it is completely in« 
eluded in the instruction of which I have already given a 
general statement, and which I have given notice I should move 
fot Ad dinectton of t&fe committee, and it is brought forwdrd 
at the very moment when a general inv^tigation is set on 
Iboi with respect to the whole finance of the country, and with 
a iflew of-aseertaining a plan for controlling the public expend 
ditare. If therefore, Sir, it should be the opinion of the house 
to refcff to the committee the subject of the honourable g^ntld* 
bMiH motion, al j^rt of the general inquiry with which it was 
intended they should be entrusted, it would be an feasy matter^ 
if the woidd of die Instruction were thought too general, to 
itttroduoe par^cular terms that might pocnllarly specify it. 

€>it tiMM grounds I oppose the motieii, convinced as I ami 
that wero I to tfgree to It^ the public conld derive no benefit 
from it, nttd that I myself should become a party u& the disap^ 
poi^tmint, aM in tho delaslon of the people : I therefore more 
«he prtrWin 4ntiti«|l. 

A Bc pfwioM <|ii M oo n was cayncOf 

Ayes .......M.« 269 

Noes ^ 77 
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Mr. VMi in pvmaiiM ol « picriMit apdcci dus (iftf wteicttd t» titc 
Kottic the fbUowiAg rcaolntioa ; 

''Timaahumbkiddreiibe preMOtcd to his Majesty. iImc bis MijesCf 
will be graciously plea ed to ^ke into his royal coosiderttsea the dtstnrbed 
Ittte of hu kingdom of Ireland, and to adopt such healing and lenient ne»- 
snret as stay appear to his Majesty's wisdom best ealcalated to restore traa* 
^ttillity, and to conciti|te the affections of all descriptions of his Majesty'liab* 
}ects in that kingdom to his Majesty's person and govemoent.** 

ilwnjDtioo being Mceodcd by ftirFraacitBiirdett, Mr. Pitt tosc: . 

Sir— -HoweTer generally the terms of the motioii of the riglit 
honourable gentlemen are couched, for an address to his Miyea* 
ty,"it is utterly impossible for any man to form ,his jadgment.on 
tiie merits of it, unless by proceeding to separate it from the ira» 
rious and collateral topics which he has thought proper to intro* 
duce, and without which the proposed address would, in reali« 
ty, be indistinct and unnecessary. He bas, in the early part of 
his speech, developed a subject to which I moat seriously deare 
to call the attention of the house. The right honourable gen* 
tleman, who has made a speech on the whole system of tfc« 
Irish legislature, who has argued at lafge upon the principles and 
. frame of it, who has considered in a Tery ample manner iti apti« 
tude to make laws, and who has gone atlength into the disposK 
tion of the people, with respect to the practical effect of these 
laws, b^n by reminding us$ when he stated to the bouse tbe 
discontents now existing in Ireland, that it was necessary to have 
recourse to that period when we recogiiiged .and fully established 
the complete independence of the Irish legislature, as it might be 
known whether we gare that independence as a boon or a right 
— whether that measure was a concession to Ireland. There 
is one certain point in which we must all cohicide by baring re- 
course to that period, and the truth of which thto right honour, 
ablegentleman huiself cannot controvert*— that whether thecstab. 
iishment of the indepi&dence of Ireland was a concession or & 
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recognition on our fiart^ it was putting Ireland in the absolute 
possession of independence in point of fact. He had himself , 
on former occasionr, fally admitted and acknowledged that im-- 
portant tmth, and to oppose it would tend to shake the authority 
of the parliament of Great Britain. 

But, Sir, I b^ leare to ask in what parliamtot of Ireland 
was it that he recognized the independence of the legislature- of 
that country, and the neeessity of which he then urged with so 
much force? Was it one formed on a more eztensiTe frame 
than that which now exists? Did it include more persons attach, 
•d to the Roman catholic interest of Ireland than it does now, 
or wa» it more calculated to giro satisfaction at a time when con« 
cessions were not made in their favour, than now when such 
measures have actually taken place ? Tet that very parliament, 
which existed at the period to which the right honourable gentle, 
man has thought proper to hare recourse, was conceived to be 
the national source of the most valuable blessings to Ireland. 
Surely he did not mean to say thiit, when he himself pressed for* 
ward in establishing the independence of Ireland, he was then 
only putting the people of that country in possession of a deltt» 
sion, and that the l^slature was incapable of conveying to ^e 
inhabitants of the country the enjoyment of practical liberty. 
The, right honourable gentleman will not therefore now maintain, 
that, in the year 1782, he considered the parliament of Ireland so 
extremely dtfectiye in it» frame and principles, that the nation 
conld receive no essential benefit from the line of conducl^ then 
pursneil by it ; and if he will not say that, (and lam perfectly 
convinced he cannot say what would necessarily expose him to 
die charge of the most glaring inconsistency,)- 1 am naturally led 
to inquire upon what grounif it now happens, that we are to come 
this day to vote an address for an alteration in the frame of that 
parliament, the superintendance of which we have entirely put 
out of our control by the recommendation of the right honour* 
able geiUleman, and the independence of which we have un. 
equivocally acknowledged ? By what means will ho make it ap. 
pear, that, having renounced all power over the legislature of 
5 
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Iffland, having formally abdicated ihe priTilif e which night 
have once ezistod, of enforcing any internal regn]atio|i in that 
country, having solemnly divested ourselves of aH right, ot 
vrhatever nature that right may have heen, to make laws in any 
respect for Ireland ; I say, Sir, by what particniar means will h« 
undertake to make it appear that it now remains for us to declare, 
what laws ^hali affect that country, and to dictate the preciss 
modifications which he proposes to take place in the fixed priiici<» 
pies of the l«?gtslature itself? In the year 1782, having given tor 
Ireland a distinct and independent legislature, having, with every 
solid testimony of good faith, l^d aside all pretensions to Interfe^ 
fence in the internal concerns of the nation, can any prison 
ttow point out a subject to which Ireland should look with socli 
well founded jealousy, as the subject presented to the considera* 
tion of the house by the r^ht honourable gentleman's motion ^ 
I am ready to admit^ that the address, proposed as it is, d«es 
not exactly say so ; but. Sir, it conveys too much 1^ implication, 
not to call for the attention of the house in a serious manner. 
Let us for a moment compare it with the speech of the mover, and 
if we proceed upon that just and reasoniibie ground, to . whicftt 
the right honourable gentleman himself can ^have no object;ion, 
as his speech forms the ground. work of his motion, it will in that 
case be found to convey what ought not to be stattrd ia general 
terms, but expressed clearly and fairly. 

Themoti ;n submitted to the house Js, Sir, if I recollect righty 
lor an address to his Majesty, that he, will be pleased to^keinto 
his gracious consideration the present disturbed state of ii^landj 
and to adopt such healing and lenient measures as may vestore 
it to tranquillity. But what can be the effect of such an address f 
Will it be maintained that the situation of Ireland has' not been 
the frequent subject of his Majesty's thoughts I Can it with the 
shadow of propriety be urged, that the royal mind has Ik en at 
any time exempt from those considerations which may best pron 
mote the happinciss of his people ? What then can be the object 
of the address? It proposes/ to his Majesty the propriety of 
adopting measures fur^tl^; restoration of the tras^iility of hi^ 
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subjects of ifelaad. Bufc tuck. Sip, niisl ¥• bU R)i|j^'» ^^ 
positioa: anid to whal jpiucpone will our adHCi»teB4? Nd aoaa 
^n presume to say, that m«h it not ^ firm desire, ^s it ^los^ 
uttdonbtedljr is the interest, of the execiUive goTerom^t, 
During what part of bis Majesty's reTgn hai$ there^appe^ed an^r 
sia^ oC negleet to the interests of the people of Ireland i ., Qa 
the contrary, Sir, the m^t solid testimonies l^ve been f iven o( 
^stncerity of his iat^tions to promote tjbe happiness. of thjt^ 
country^ not by promises, not py declarations, but by deeds and 
SfelB which have been received with grateful satisfaction by tho 
whole nation. The most minute attention has been paid to th^ 
eommerce, to the agricnltmre, to the manufactui^es of th^ 
conntry ; and what.was at t]be time considered as the most Talu% 
able measure, the independence of the l^islature was recognize^ 
beyond a possibility of doubt. The whole has been one cpntLi 
nned suceession of. concessions^ and to $uch an extent, that 
diHing the present reign, they have exceeded all ttte preceding 
ones put together since the revolution, 

Bnt, Sir, if farther concessions are deananded, if the object 
of the addrest consists in soliciting these concessions, I muM 
contend, that while it does not precisely point out the particulai^^ 
measnres, which are to be adopted, It is, in the general i^tate ii| 
which it now stands, nugatory and superfluous. If, on the othef 
hand, .the address is compare^ with the right honourable gen^ 
demands speech, which indeed must be viewed as the chief • 
gronad of the motion, I maintain that it wonld be absurd and 
impossible to exprcsa propositions any way conformable to the 
•eotiments delivered in the course of that[ speech* In the first 
plaocj let us consaider them politicaUy* If they mean, that the 
lord lieatenant of Ireland is accountable fpr ^ny misconduct' 
daring his administration of public afiairs there, as the servant 
of the crown, and it shall be urged that the control of abu$e9 
of that kind remains with this country, I answer to that — granted, 
it in another point of view they go, as was iu a certain degree^ 
conveyed by the honourable baronet who seconded the motion^ 
to arraign bis Majesty's ministeia for gross errors and crimes 
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^eimnitted in thegoTeraiaent'of Irebnd, and te bnngdieiii to 

trial, I again answer— granted. But, if they are calculated to 

express and recommend measures which are not wtthio the 

province of the execudre government of Irdand, it is but fair 

and also necsssary to zsk^ are these measures so recommended 

to be carried into eaecntion by his Majesty^ who is only a.part 

of the kgislatWe authority of Ireland, and what must seem still 

. more extraordinary, are they to be so adopted by the desire of the 

pariiionent of G^at Briton ? I bc^ leave to demand, whether 

bis Majesty is not bound to act in what concerns the intenial 

regulation of Ireland, in consequence of the advice of the k^is- 

lature of that country? Our assenting to the address would 

therefore be highly unconstitutional with respect to Ireland, and 

^e could not for a moment entertain such an idea, without being 

guilty of an unjustifiable interference in the duties of the legisla. 

tive and executive government of that nation. Snch, Sir^ is the 

real ground on which I oppose the address. 

' There certainly have been many other collateral topics brought 

forward, with which the right honourable gentleman has judged 

it proper to embellish his speech, but which do not apply to the 

question, and the discussion of which may do much mischief, 

without 'producing one single advantage. I will not, therefore 

enter into a review of all the various statements and arguments 

that have been used, nor will I declare whether the ri^^t 

honourable gentleman's assertions are right or wrong ; but I will 

leave it to the justice and to the candour of the house to deeide, 

whether any one point he has this night proposed, can.be carried 

into effect, by any other means than by the voice of the Irish 

legislature i I must also observe, that he has, in the course of 

his speech, gone into a long historical narrative, and has at. 

temptrd to shew, that the Irish legislature is soi'ramed as^not to 

be adequate to perform its functions for the practical happiness of 

the people ; that the principles on which it acts are radically de» 

fective, and that while it remains In its present statf, the nation, 

or at least the majority of the nation, cannot enjoy the essential 

blessings of- a free constitntion. In answer to this^ Sir, I must 
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bog leate to £rect the attention of the house to the great and 
impoHant cootideration, that the pariiament of this counti^'has 
completely fecognlzed, and solemnly established the indepen- 
denee of that of the kingdom of Ireland, which is as entirely 
distinct and as incapable of being controlled^by as, as we are 
independent of them. Yet the right honourable gentleman pro- 
pfoses an interference in the internal concerns of those who 
now ha^e as much right to dictate to us, as we can possibly have 
to prescribe tales of conduct to them/ Does it, Sir, become us 
now to say, that they are not qualified to act for the good of the 
people of Ireland, and that they are hot entitled to the confidence 
of their constituents?— We who told the same people upwards of 
fourteen years ago, that they were completely adequate to pro* 
mote the public happiness, 4hat they were framed tO' secure the 
prosperity of the country, and what cannot be too often stated, 
^t they were unchecked by any external control to deliberate 
and decide oii the great business of legislation ! If we speak thus 
to that pariiament, (and such must be our language, if we give 
our assent to the address moVed this night) I confess, Sir, it does 
appear to me the most extraordinary and singular line of conduct 
that can be adopted by one independent parliament against an* 
other independent parliament. 

But allowing, for the mere sake of argument, that we are 
authorised to dictate in the manner proposed by the honourable 
gentleman, is it^ reasonable that we shoukl proceed in the way 
he h^ pointed out on the bare suggestions which he has stated to 
the house? Should we, supported by assertiotis alone, assume 
tiie power, which by his motion he seems to suppose we possess, 
of watching OTer, and superintending the parliament of Inland ? 
With regard to what may be termed the practical p^rt of the 
right honourable gentleman's speech, though it is Tery far from 
my wish to enter into a discussion of the variaus topics contained 
in it, yet I only follow him to shew, that, by a^^reeing to his 
proposition, _ however you , disguise it by any specious name, 
howerer you gloss it oyer by* any artful expression, you do 
jlolhing less than attempt directly to control the legitimate au^ 
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^kfmtf of the parliament df ^othier eountqi, wi'ti^trffifpmnim 
the Acknowledged rights of another distinot kfUlaliTe powtr. 
But, taking the hononrablo gentleman's argQmeB^ in » diffeveni 
poiot of viow — assumitig for a moment that he has made o«t hpi 
ease in aif incontrorertibie inanoor, and that he haa M\y pvornH 
to our satisfaction that the parliament of Ireland w'as, in the jtav 
)782, in every respect competent to pcffoPtn its functions, v^ 
is at this time directly the reverse, I wish to k^iow what is the 
practical conclusion he draws from my admission ; «nd in wbal 
manner iloes he propose t(i remove the evil which I tbns snppos* 
he has clearly made out ? What remedy, Sir, does h^ attempi 
to point out } DoeB ho give us a single idea to guide us in the 
execution of the task which he wishes to impose on us ? It is onv 
duty to inquire what the principles are on which he inVites us to 
proceed ; and what the precise limits are, within which the subject 
is to be confined. With respect to these questions^"*^ I ^'ust 
every gentleman will readily allow them to be questions, not only 
of great importance, but of absolute necessity, the right hononr^ 
^ble gentleman has left us entirely in the dark ; and he appoara 
so little impressed with the urgency of them^ that he has notefen 
hinted 'at them in the whole cpurse of his speech. 

Having, Sir, noticed the first point to which the honanrahle 
gentleman has called the attention of the house, I now come to 
the other parts on which his observations hate been made, relative 
to the divided state and jarring interests of IMand, Me ha^ 
first dwelt on the discontents of the Roman catholics ; and in 
the next place be has described at some length the grietancea of 
the protestants of the northern parts. He has, in the redress t 
which he proposes to mi^ke to both sides, admitted, that con*. 
cessions onght to be made to both parties ; and from the states 
meots of the right honourable gentleman, who thu9 wishes tq 
reconcile opposite claims, I am confirmed in my Opinion th»t be 
only desires, and is eager to effect an alteration in the frame of 
the parliament of Ireland, as far as it may arise out of' the prOf 
tensions of the catholics, and ot^t of the dcosands.of theinhm 
bltants of the nor^h. And here, Sjr, I feet myself called OQ tt 
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9atic« thd ^eclaratioii Biada by the right honourable geatktnaa,. 
^H^ he If auld not enter iutp t^e particulars, of the respective 
4i9Qoateiii8 qf both parties, and yet he immediately after, not, 
withstanding that declaration, Jaid b^f^re the hou«0 a minnt^ 
4otaU of cireajiDstaaces on which { will not now dweil, thinking 
as I 4o, that a disen|»ioa of that nature is mpp^ calculated t<| 
inflame the minds of manji than tp prove of any essential service. 
When he ^ane to m^ption tho subject of religion^ whiph ha^^ 
^Mcording to his st^temeii^t^, prodnqed^ n^ny of the present dis^ 
Coateiits,. he certfdnly did not seem very soUcitous^o preserv^^ 
Ae chipreh es^biishinent, and though he does npt wish to address 
^he throne fur the adoption of any particular line of conduct, it 
is something singular that he shpuld recommend a ipeasore the4 
inust alfect a gre^t n^ufs of private property and even injure the 
church itself. 

Not deeming it necessary to trouble the house any longer oi| 
^ese pafticnlars, and convinced, as I am, that neithi'r we nqf 
the crown ran interfere to etfect that which exclusiyeiy belo9gi| 
|o the parliament of Ireland, I shall make a few oUseVvations o^ 
what has fallen from the right bpnourable gentleman with respect 
to the rights of which the B^oinan catholics are possessed, an4 
^Iso on the subject of those additional r/ghts which it is hla 
desire they should yet obtain. He obaeryes that the cathjolica 
paght to hare the general right of voting, of twitting in the iegisv 
lative assembly, and of filling the public offices. To this, Sir^ 
{ answer, that they t^re in the actual possession of c^ery athef 
right,, but that they certainly do not possess the right of voting 
(or members of parliament, unless, according tp qualifications 
pre^ribed by law. This I conceive to be the mere state in which 
the catholics are placed. But, says the right honourable gen* 
tleman, enough has not been done to extend to them civil and 
feltgions liberties. Have not cegicessious of the most liberal kind. 
been made to them since the revolution ; and, during the present 
reif f^, hi» not every possible pledge been given to them of rea^ 
^fiectioo and sincere zeal for their best interests .on the part of 
the cr^wn? But^ Sir, it is carious to remark the detail which 
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the right hononrable gentleman proposes, eren idmittingthftt* 
the present subject is a proper one for as to recommend to tbe 
adoption of the execative gOTernment. In this detail there an« 
questionably arises an inconsistency, which he will find it no 
easy matter to do away. He first declares that he means to 
satisfy the catholics, by conferring on them the power of voting 
generally. Bat be immediately adds, that^ by parsning that mea. 
snre, we shall not be able to give them any wdght in point of 
political liberty ; for, as he maintains that the elective franchise 
is so managed in Ireland, that it is entirely in the power of cor. 
porattons to bestow or to withhold it, it would consequently bo 
impossible, for them to gain any material benefit, or to obtain 
any political influence, even if the law, which he himself wishea 
to be passed in their farour, were to takeplaqe. It- therefore 
appears e? ident, that the remedy proposed by the right honour* 
able gentleman himself, mu^t be inadequate to meet the evil 
which he so seriously laments. And it naturally follows, as I 
haye before had occasion to observe, that the great end of his 
plan is to alter essentially the whole frame of the constitution of 
the legislature of Ireland. In other words, Sir, the .right ho. 
oourable gentleman proposes an investigation and a scrutiny into 
the pretensions of the catholics of the south, and of the pro- 
testants of the north, for the express purpose of laying down 
what he considers to be just principles ; and then the parliament 
of Ireland must be new modelled and revised, in consequence of 
his previous inquiry. But is it reasonable to call on the par. 
liament of England to do that very thing which must not only 
be condemned by the parliament of Ireland, bat is not enteri^ned 
in the opinion of even a considerable number of persons ? Yet, 
Sir, this question, which calls into doubt the existence of the 
whole constitutioa of Ireland, is to be brought forward on mere 
surmise, and without the shadow of authority. I say, it does 
not come within the constitutional right which we may possess, 
of controlling the executive government. It certainly does not 
come within the possibility of any right, which we can possess, of * 
interfering in considerations which exclusively belong to a legis- 
lature totally separate from, and independent of us. 
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The other points which the right honoarable geBtleman has 
referred to, are lost, if possible^ in more obscurity than that 
which I have just noticed. The various and clashing pretensions 
of the different parties are so extremely opposite, that it would 
be an arduons task to reconcile them. And if, in commending 
eertaia poXiticai, principles which are acknowledged bj the 
ttorthema, he has in his mind principles founded on the French 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, and intimately con« 
nected with those revolutionary tenets which have produced such 
Ta$t .mischiefs throughout Europe, I maintain, Sir, that it would 
be contrary to the duty of the parliament of Great Britain to 
entertain, the motion of the right honourable gentleman, sup* 
ported as it is by the speech which he has this night delivered. 
There are, Sir, n6ne of his considerations on which we can 
prudently or safely prononnce*; for there are none of them which 
BKay not excite such a flame as we shall never have it in our 
powier to extinguish. They involve objects most delicate in their 
nature, and dangerous in their consequences. They embrace, 
difficulties of a prodigious extent; and on which I shall not 
dwell,, as they have been sufficiently described in the speech of 
the right honourable gentleman, so as to make us shudder with a^ 
just apprehension* of the fatal and dreadful effects that must 
result from them. I must, therefore. Sir, consider the address 
proposed as a blind injunction, without any specific extent or 
oceans of execution. On this short ground 1 oppose the motion ; 
and) with the conviction of the dangers^that must arise from the 
adoption of it, with the solemn recognition of the independence 
of the parliament of Ireland, with a just sense of our duty that 
others may not in their turn be wanting to us, I cannot enter- 
tain a doubt but that the motion will be rejected by a consider* 
able majority of the house. 



The motion was rejected ; 
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Mr. Sheridan, conformably to the notice he huA p^en or a former daf, 
tailed the attention of the House to the subject of making Iwther adVtotes t9 
the Kmi^eror of Germany ; conceding k's otoerrationt wliSk m&riag fli^ le|i»' 
lewine fewIatioQ : «* That tfad Hwue will rcK^ve iticlf into %Comiiuttet «l 
tbe whcrfe House, to im|iiiFe ^hedier it it conaistciit with a due regard t» th« 
cSKntial toterestf of this cotintr>-v that, under the present ci'cumstaacf^ asy 
further loans or advances should be made to his Imperial Majesty.** 

Mr. PxTf rdse» as soon at thcvlottoQ i^]kad » 

Thf speech of the honourable g[entktfiati, wio his Jart tkf. 
down, Taried fo much from his motion, and there w^ So little 
resemblance with the opinions he advanced, and the pfopoiitiod 
with which he concluded, that I find it extfemetj difecult t6 
adopt a train of argument which will bear upon bo(h at one Hine. 
, ^he argument of the honourable gentleman, which he pret^ftded 
io found upon a long detail of circumstanced, in his opinioii nA^ 
deniable in point of fact, and certainly, if they are true^ fetf 
serious in their nature, pointed to a conclusion, in which^ B^ 
premised that the. house would betray thdr trust id (heif con* 
•titucnts,, if they did not join, and from which, if they rerituredl 
to dissent, he apprehended the most fatat consequences would 
ensue to the country. He stated (he subject now under disbud, 
tion, as one not to be hung up or suspended, not as one upott 
which it: formation ought to be collected, and mature deliberation 
exercised before a decision was passed ; but he described it witli 
all that richness of imagery and aptness of allusion of which he is 
so much master ; with even multiplied illustrations, as oiie oti 
which a moment's delay ought not to be permitted, and on which 
to hesitate was to sacrifice the best interests of the nation. If 
was a case, according to him, in which patience led to death. I 
must observe, in setting out, however, that hii$ analogies, bow* • 
ever yarioas and beautiful, were not tery appropriate. He re- 
presented the absurdity of inquiring into the nature of the instm* 
ment by which a wound ivas inflict^dj^ before bandages and styp* 
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6t!t were SLppMedy ftlid the insanity of waitings for tbe coroner's 
Inquest upon a perion drowned, before the means recommended 
by tbe Humane Society were nsed for his recovery. He forgot, 
feowever, that his motion, as calcuTated to operate upon the 
p(»Ulicai mklady of the state, did not correspond with the steps 
whidi otfght to be taken in the first instance with a person 
wannd^ or drowned. In order to make the allusion accurate^ 
Ms argument atoold have stated, that the continnaoce of remit* 
lanoes to the efnperor would prbdace an inability in the bank to 
make go^ their money payments ; or, supposing that inability to 
ltat« jttst Misen, he shontd^ave shewn, that the measure recom« 
ineMkd in his motion was the best whkb could be adopted to 
Mdiote that inabitlty^ It so happens, however, unfortunately 
for the atcnraey of his allusion, that money payments have been 
Msp^ided At the bank for a considerable time ;' that an order of ' 
eoiineil'WasSssned as the best remedy at the moment for the d'rffi* 
cnltieB of the bank ; that this suspension has been recognited by 
the house of eoromone; and that the legislature, anxious to devise 
the b^t liidde of restofing the credit of that corporation by ran; 
itating Ititt its fo^er situation of solvency, has thought proper^ 
ks flk fit preliminary to that delibemtton, to appoint a secret corn* 
iutteo Id inquire into the eauses of its embarrassments. This is 
Ae (ru« statu of the question. 

The honoutuble g^tleman, in his argument, represented his 
motlott as ttMntkl to the very bdng of th& bank, and of the 
Country, and as one from which the house cannot withhold its 
AtBUnt without iealing their own reproach and infamy, by sacri. 
fidng evury trust which has beeft delegated to them by the nation ; 
Md when the motion Was read, it turned out to be nothing more 
Ana aa anbiguoua attempt to make them pronounce indirectly 
Sft opinion upon a subject, upon which they were not yet in 
poMUEtnoB of information sniKdent to enable them to pass a fair 
and justdeeisiDn. For though the case was of such a nature, as 
sopreseatad in his iq;>tedi, that it could admit of neither doubt 
aor delityy his motion wetit to nothing more than the appoint, 
mentof atouHul^t^ to inquifo Into the drcamstances connected 
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with it. Does the honourable gentleman meaa that the house 
' should now resoWe itself into that committee, and report to- 
night? If this is his intention, where would be the candour of 
the proceeding in respect of those who wish for further informa* 
tton, and who are unwilling to deliver an opinion till that ia« 
formation Is collected i If he does not mean that the house bhouM 
BOW resolTc itself into this committee, then I object to the no* 
tton as ambiguous,, disingenuous, and nncandid, as capable ffott 
its nature of being understood two ways, and as tending to bus* 
lead the house upon the subject on which they are called npon to 
/decide. The honourable gentleman knows, and the house anst 
be aware, that every question which respects the dispos^ 
of the public money must be agitated in a cotemitt^ of the 
w^le house, so that whether the house may think it proper to 
' give their sanctiotf to the honourable gentleman's aignment or 
not J it must be in a committee of that description which the 
subject will eventually come before, and m which their deci^on 
#111 be finally given. There is this difference, however, that 
at present they are not in possession of that degree of inform, 
ation which is necessary for than to decide upofi a question of 
so much importancss ; whereas they will then have the materials 
before them, from which such information is to be collected. If 
the^ honourable gentleman contends that the information of which 
they are at present in possession, is sufficient to enable th^n to 
form a correct judgment of what ou|[ht, or of what ought not.to 
be done, why does he not move them fo come to an immediate 
decision without going into a committee at all ? In shorty it was 
as superfluous in one view, as it is inconsistent and oont^idictory 
in another. I should not think that the house will consider it 
to be their duty to sanction the opinions of the honourable, gen- 
tleman, upon a view of their general policy and expediency, far 
les? that they will decide tipon a subject of so much importance, 
with the scanty means of information now in their power ; bntif 
*iikey mean to comply with the real object of the motion and tha 
true wishes of the mover, Jet them do itin afairaod manly way^ 
and not by assenting to a motion as ambiguoas in its nature as 
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perfidious in its designs. This ranch I thought it right to say 
tipon the narrow shape of the motion ; and having said so much 
"upon theqaestion imniediateljr before the house, it i^ the less 
Hiecessary fot me to dwell long upon the train of argument which 
prefaced the proposition on which it turns. 

Though I differ very considerably from the honourable gen* 
tleman on many of the topics on which he touched, I entirely 
agree with him on the general importance of the subject. I agree 
Nvith him in thinking that it is connected not only with the fate 
of a great and powerful empire, but with the general fate and 
destiny of the world ; but in proportion to its magnitude, ought 
to be the caution of this house in deciding upon it on nar* 
tow and confined principles. That these are domestic con- 
siderations which are highly momentous, I readily admit, but 
t would remind the house that there _may be a narrow mode of 
looking at them. Without attending to the circumstance of our 
baying a great and powerful enemy to contend with, flushed with 
success, and ambitions of conquest, with means of bringing into 
the field more numerous armies than perhaps ever were known, 
dnd without attending to the circumstance of our insular situation, 
which in time of war renders a tjontinental diversion of great 
consequence to our external security; but considering it merely 
as a question to be decided upon the principles of economy, and 
calculating the eifect, which granting pecuniary remittances to 
his imperial majesty at the present moment, has a tendency to 
produce upon public credit, upon the success of the war, and in 
"at^celerating the period and improving the terms of peace, I have 
no hesitation in pronouncing an opinion, that the result of this 
calculation will be, that this country, by sending pecuniary assis. 
tance to her magnanimous and faithful ally, will adopt the best 
mode of consulting real economy, of restoring public credit, of 
prosecuting the war. While war is necessary, with advantage, 
and of securing a speedy and honourable issue to the contest. 
Were the house therefore to be driven to a decision upon the 
subject, I'Bhoald state this as my clear opinion ; but by deferring 
that decision till they have the means of information more folly 

Vol. lu ¥ 
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before them, tlie influeqce of my opinion, I firmly belicTe, wilt 
be superseded hj their own conviction, ami pn that account t 
tJtk h{»ppy that the hoaourable genftlcmart docs not mean to pres» 
i^ to an uUitnate decision to-night. The more the subject is 
discussed, the fewer doubt» will be left upon the minds of gen* 
t|emen of the propriety of the measure, and the more the clr^ 
cnmstances of the case are investigsted and analyzed, the morer 
ivill the opinion of its policy and utility be confirmed. As aa 
c^portunity for this discussion will hereafter occur, I do not 
think it necessary now to enter much at length upon the different 
topics connected with it. I shall^ therefore, only say a few words 
pQ each of them. 

In the first place let tfs try its merits as a measure of economy. 
And here I xmust remind the house that the honourable gentle« 
man, by his own confession, does not bring forward the propo« 
sition as an indirect mode of forcing government to conclude a 
peace by disarming the country. The question therefore is, 
whether, as a mode of carrying on the war, the ad?aotage which 
is likely to arise to this country from the co-operation of the 
emperor, recured by her pecuniary aid, is an equivalent for ther 
temporary inconvenience which the public may sustain in conse^ 
quence of sending these remittances ? To estimate the advan* 
tagcs with the inconveniences is very difficult. But, in the out« 
set, I must set right an assumption of the honourable gcntlemaa^ 
xespecting the difference of this country granting or withholding 
pecuniary assistance from her ally* The difference (which of 
itself is no small one) is not mere^ whether we are to carry on 
an offensive or defensive war : . this is one consideration, but it 
is not the only one. The honourable gentleman may talk in ay 
high terms as he will of French enthusiasm and French gallantry, 
but he cannot deny, at least he cannot in justice deny, an equal 
tribute of ap{)lause to Austrian valour and Austrian heroism. If 
we review the campaigns of the war, it is impossible to find in 
history instances of greater prowess in the soldier, of more ac« 
complished talents in the general, or of more true magnanimity 
a the sovereign^ than what they ha?e exhibited. But the re< 
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soriVtes of his imper'al majesty are in *5iich a situation, that, with 
all his zeal to perseyere in the contest, and all his honour in 
keeping his engagements with his allies, he cannot put the full 
force of hid dominiohs.in action without pecuniary assistance. 
Will any man then tell me that, if we cut off all hope of this 
'assistance, he may not be able to persevere in his exertions ? 
Will any man tell me that, if there were no military di?€rsions . 
rrc^tetl upoA the Rhine or in the Tyrol, on the north or on the 
south of F^rance, her numerous armies would not be employed 
in menacing otir territory, and perhaps in invading our coasts ? 
Or will atiy man tell me that if we withhold pecuniary assistance 
from the emperor, that refusal may not lead to a separate peace 
between Germaryr and France ? The difference, then, is not 
Carrying on a dcfen^ve instead of an offensive war, but it is car- 
rying on a War solely oti your part, without any assistance to aid 
your efforts, or any diversion to divide the force of the enemy, 
instead of carrying on the war as at present, in conjunction with 
an ally whose exertions are able to resist the whole military 
power of France, while your fleets are occupied in protecting 
your trade and extending your foreign dominions. And do not 
the advantages which we enjoy,' a« they may be estimated from 
this short and simple statement, infinitely more than counterba- 
lance any temporary inconvenience that we may sustain from 
the mode in which (hey are procured ? The honourable gentle- 
man took occasion to introduce the subject of a report from a 
lecret committee of which he is a member, but which is not yet 
l>efofe the house. I should wish, therefore, that the house wiU 
wait till the report is produced, and^not repose implicit confi- 
flence in any of the statements made by the honourable gentlemaa.^ 
1 do not know whether tfaie^peace establishment came under the 
inquiry or calculation of that committee! I rather think that it 
could not immediately come under their investigation. But 
whether it did or not, I am happy to assnre the house ^ that 
DO such result, nor any thing approaching to it, will be found 
to arise out of a. fair examination of the circumstances of the 
country. 

u 2 
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But I fmd I am discussing the question on grounds, on which 
. I ought not to object to iU Upon the train of argument which 
I was bsfore pursuing, it is easy to shew that, if wc do not inf- 
tend to Tay down oilr arms, if we mean to contiffirc any method 
of exertion, if it he our wish to be iu a situation to persevere in 
hostilities, if hostiKties are ne^cessary from the oyerbearkig pride 
and unjust pretensions of the enemy," it cannot be a measure of 
economy to abandon the plan of availing oursefves of the ct>-ope^ 
ration of his imperial majesty by contributing money to his as. 
sistancc. When we consider the amount of the expel»e, and 
the magnitude of the sertice, there is i^ grouitd of comparison 
between them ! Upon whai data docs the honourable gentlemanr 
assume that the measure will Fead to any difference of expense 
At all ? He may consider the war as unjust as it was unneces- 
sary, and as in conducted in its process as it was groundlesslj 
lindertaken : he may, il he pleases, think tl*at the French were 
?ight in every thing in which this country thought them wrong, 
hut he does not contend that we shovld this day throw down; ^ 
our arms and make nnronditional submission to the enemy. 
Ovcrlookiriii, then, the consideration of add itionaf security ariff- 
Hig from the ct)-operation of the emperor^ and the effects of that 
co-operation acting upon the spirit,^ the trade, the manufactures^ 
and the population of the eounftry ; oTcrlooking, I say, these 
considerations (atid surely when I put them aaide none will sup« 
pose that I view them as trifling or unimportant) let him calcu- 
late the additional direct expcraje which it requires to protect 
QVLT coasts from a vigilant and enterprising foe, who would hare 
nnthing to do but to moiest his only remaining enemy. Heduce ' 
^e public expenses as much as you can, and let the inevitable 
burthens of the war be alleviated as much as possible by wett 
judged economy in the different branches of the public service j 
but be not so weak or so treacherous to yourselves as to blot our 
one part of an estimate .under pretence of economy, while yoU' 
create another service which must be provided for at a much 
larger expense, and which would tend to aggravate the «Yil 
vrhich it is your intention to curer- 
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The honourable gentleman docs not recommend hU motion, 
or rather he docs not ground his opposition to the measure here, 
after to be proposed upon the tendency of this opposition, to 
Accelerate the restorattoR of peace. This, however, is an object 
ifhich on no political qnestion ought to be set out of view, and 
tkcrefore I shall say a few words upon the subject in this point 
of light. Of those who wish for peace, there arc* two classes. 
There are some, and of thise a very numerous body, who are 
desirous for peace, as soon as peace caa be obtained on safe 
and honourable terms. To such it must be clear that the object 
4^f their wishes cannot be secured by laying aside the means of 
■nction. But there are others, and the honourable gcntlemaa 
may -be one, who are of opinion that, for the attainment of 
peace, there are no terms which we ought not tp accept, no law 
to which we ought not to submit. Eren those who entertain 
these humiliati/ig ideas, would be guilty^ of insanity, were they 
to add* to the degradation by laying aside one of the weapons to 
- which they have to trust for the acquisition of their darling ob. 
Ject. Such conduct would betray a desire not only to take 
.^ny terms which the enemy might be pleased to dictate, but to 
take every means tp render these terms as bad as possible. It is 
evident, then, that the measure in agitation affects the question 
of peace, both as it depends upon the period of its restoration, 
and the terms on which it may be concluded. Did the reaison- 
jngs upoii the subject leave any doubt as to the fact, the conduct 
of the enemy-through the whole (sourse of the war would put 
the matter beyond all question. 

Having said so much upon the topics of economy and the 
return of peace, J proceed to advert to it as a means of restoring 
public credit. Now, what does the honourable gentleman here 
assume ? He assujnes, that the great operating cause of the pre- 
sent embarrassments has been foreign remittances ; and upon this 
sissumption, he objects to any further advances being made to the 
emperor. In this view of the subject, I shall beg leave to throw 
out a few suggestions, which will lead not only to a couclusipn 
4i fie rent from his, but to a concllision directly opposite. 

fhe t^onpuirable gejitl^man bs\^ had the goodness to give mc 
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intimation, that he has some serious charges to prefer against 
me. Of course, I shall probably have opportuoities enough in 
future of explaining my own conduct ; and with the decision of 
the house I shall mast willingly abide, whatever that deciJiioa 
may be. As this is not the subject of discussion on. this nighfc, 
perhaps it is improper in me to say any thing upon it. I would 
only bog leave to observe, that the printed papers, upon whick 
the honourable gentleman commented, co«tain the written re^ 
presentations of the bank, and, it is added, my answers. These, 
answers, however, were not given in writing, and what is the^^, 
printed under this title, is merely minutes of what passed be- 
tween me and the governor and deputy -governor of the bank^ 
reported for the perusal of the bank-directors, without having 
been previously submitted to my exajninatiou ^ nor did I sd, 
much as see them till just before they were printed. The hou 
nourable gentleman argues, that advances to that emperor were 
calculated to produce ruinous consequences, that ruinous con- 
sequences did v'nsuc, therefore, that the advances made to the. 
emperor were productive of ruinous consequences. This is very 
fijiort logic : but if he will not believe it to be false i^pon my au- 
fliOTity, if it is not too mach to ask, let him compare it with in^ 
formation. In-order to make his conclusion good, he must shew 
that the remittances made to tiie emperor actually did diminish 
the cash in the bank, and that the issue of the order in council 
was occasioned by the diminution produced by these remittances. 
If it should appear that these ad vauee& did not occasion any dimi. 
nution of cash at the time that they were made ; on the contrary, 
that the balance of cash rather increased, and that the mischief ^o 
much and so justly lamented arose from the operation of causes 
widely different, then, in justice as well as prudence, the house 
ought not to ascribe an evil to a caiue diiferent from that in 
which it originated. ' 

The honourable gentleman preferred another charge against 
me, which I heard without miich dismay — that I had persisted, 
in sending money to the emperor when I was aware that the 
bank, from the line of conduct I was pursuing, was apprcacb 
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ffig to a ^fate of insolvency^ This, again, he takes for granted 
vritfiout any information upon the .subjeet. , If it should turn 
o^yt that, durimg the whole period that these re^mittances were 
made, so far was I from being aware of the approaching dif!i« 
culties of the bank, ttiat by the suceessfnl operation of com« 
merce, tke balance of exchange for all that time was in favour 
of this country, insomuch t}2at,*if these circumstances had con.' 
tinued, the state of the bank would at this day have been grow. 
Sng better, the honourable gentleman will surely not persist in 
tfie accusation, when ^e finds that the ground on which it was 
preferred is wholly and completely fallacious. The premises the 
honourable gentleman may wish to be taken on trust; but to 
this I object, not wishing to supersede his position by any as* 
sertion of my own, but merely because the house are not in 
possession of materials from which they can infer whether it be 
frue or false. When these materials are before them, perhaps 
it may be found that the mischief arose from remittances of cash, 
which were sent to Ireland to a greater extent than usual^ and 
to local alarms in this country, which caused a great run upon 
the bapk for some time before the order in council was issued^ 
This is all the answer which I think I ne^ gire iq tbe bQQOur* 
able gentleman's charge of misrepresentation, 

I have only a word more to say respecting an expression in 
the speech from the throne at the opening of the present session. 
In that speech his Majesty w^as advised to state, that^ the fe» 
sources of the country were equal to every exertion--an expres* 
sion founded certainly not upon a knowledge of the balance of 
cash or bullion at that time in the bank, but upon the survey of 
the general state of trade and manufactures of the kingdom. 
Our trade and manufactures certainly depend in a considerable 
d^ree upon the stabili^ of public credit, which is interwoven 
with the independence of the country. To preserve that Inde* 
pendence, then, is necessary above all things to the restoratioq 
of public credit ; ^nd, next to the preservation of this indepen^^ 
dence, is the prevention of the danger of a future run upoji the 
|§^n]^, ^d bere we may look ^t the questioa in two {)oint$. qf; 
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Tiew. Let as first look at the best way to proc^ire the greatest 
qaantity of cash ; and, if the subject is fairly yiewed, I do not 
despair of conyinciiig the house that the remittance of a sum to. 
the emperor, instead of obstructing and impeding the influx of 
cash into the kingdom, will accelerate and incrcaso it. I will 
grant that, if collateral circumstances did not Tary, the balance 
in our favour Vould be diminished precisely in proportion to the 
sum sent abroad. But will it be contended, that abandoning an 
ally would have no effect upon the markets of £urope, and that 
such a step, were it taken by this country, would not influence 
any of the avenues of her commerce ? Such a position is so ab- 
surd and untenable, that it would be an ii^sult on the good sense 
of the house to spend their time in combating it. But a profit- 
able trade depends not only on the state of the purchaser to re^ 
ceiye, but of the seller to send. And need I ask what effect it 
would have upon the zeal, the spirit, the industry, and, conse* 
qnently, the trade and manufactures of the country, were our 
coasts to be incessantly threatened by the whole concentred force 
of France, which would be the case were the emperor obliged^ 
in consequence of our refusrag to aid him with money, to coa« 
elude a separate peace with our common enemy ? When the 
.subject, therefore, is viewed in this light, who is so. sho.rt sightecl 
as not to see, that the^nconvenience which may arise from pre- 
sent exertion would be much more than counterbalanced by thei 
pressure of subsequent events ? If the argument he admitted ia 
one case, there is no possible case to which it may not be ap. 
plied. In short, it may be argued upon the same grounds^ 
that, as soon as y^u experience the difficulties arising from a 
drain of cash, you must gire up all your foreign connexions^ 
and, upon this principle, yoa ought to withdraw your prqtectioa 
from all yonr possessions in the East and West Indies. Of these 
possessions, for instance, it might be said, ^' True, they hare 
been accounted extremely valuable, they have yielded great pro., 
fits, the produce of them has formed a great article of commerce^ 
and been the cause of a Tast influx of wealth into the country, 
but in time of war they put u^ to aA expense ; ^e will $ax^ 
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therefore in future the expense of protection/' But how ? Bj 
sacrificing all the present and future advantages which might flo^ 
from the possessil>n of theoi. Precisely the same argument wil^ 
apply to an ally. 

But if the reasoning is just in the view of procuring an infli;u( 
qf cash from abroad, how much stronger is itiu the view of pro^ 
pioliqg' circulation at home, which is fully as necessary . for tha 
restoration of the credit of the. bank as the other ! If our foreigi| 
{commerce would be affected by the abandonment of an ally, ho>r 
much more would our internal situation be affected by the pres* 
sure which would naturally result froin an enemy increasing i^ 
strength in a direct ratiq to our inability to resist his efforts^ 
Would not the uatural consequence be a new alarm, accompa^ 
nied with a disposition to hosird? And thus the immediate 
cause of the mischief would be renewed. { trust th^t, thougU 
there might be some cause for theiate alarm, it is now almost 
gone by ; and I am convinced, that the more the state of tho 
country is inquired into, the less ground there iai for desponden<n 
cy,' or the apprehension of any danger which Englishmen maj 
pot boldly meet with the fortitude which belongs to the national 
(character. While our object is hpwevc^ to remove alarm, an^ 
to restore the public credit, is it wise or prudent to court a great-* 
^r alarm ? Can it be expected that the effects of the greatejt 
would be less serious than of the slighter alarm, or that even thft 
(ame effects would* not do muph more harm ? Those, thqn^ 
who look to the restoration of public credit in the bank of Eng« 
land as their fay ou rite object, should be the last persons to couu« 
tcract a measure which has an obyiqus tendency to produce that 
event to which their wishes and their endeavours tend : and how;' 
the honourable gentleman can cl^im the benefit of the argu«: 
laent drawn from his subject; I have yet to learn^ nor can ( 
f yen guess« 

There is still another topic left, upon which I feel myself im- 
pelled to say a few words, namely, the additional security that 
would be given to credit by the restoration of peace. Whether 
^ best mode of obtaining pea^e is to run the lisk of losinjg thf 
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fiid of the emperor, is a question upon Tvhich there exists but 
little doubt. We have seen long ago that the uniform object of 
the enemy's policy has been to disunite us from our ally. This 
design has manifested itself in the course of several negooiations 
'^nd discussions, and we have seen a similar policy too success, 
fully practised with other powers who were formerly leagued with 
us against France, and who have been seduced, some into a neu- 
trality, others into open hostility against us. She has publicly 
and repeatedly declared her wish to make a separate peace with 
Austria, that she might be enabled to dictate terms to us, or to 
carry on the war agslinst this country with greater effect. It is 
bit very lately that we have hoard that France has, a short time 
^go, mfde distinct overtures of peace to the emperor to the ex- 
clusion of this country, and that 'he, with his accustomed honour 
9nd good faith, instead of accepting of them, communicated 
them to the court of St. James's, and renewed his declaration to 
the enemy, that ho woujd not conclude a peace except in conf 
junction with Great Britain, justly persuaded that no peace can 
\>e concluded on a permanent foundation, but one founded upon 
^ due regard to the individual claims, and the pommon interests 
pf the flifferent powers of Europe, 

Putting apart) therefore, the obligation^ of gratitude and 
honour, it must be obvious to every one whose views ape not 
isonfined within the narrowest and most contracted limits, that 
the best mode of attaining the desirable object of peace is, to pem 
severe in making a common cause with the emperor, and aiding 
}iim with those means wbiph his own dominions do not furnish, 
})ut with wl^ich the r-esources of this country enable, us to supply 
bim. It is for this hquse to determine whether they will giT« 
f uccess to the intrigues of the enemy, which have hitherto been 
frustrateil by the fidelity and magnanimity of our ally, or whether 
they will persevere in those measures, which are most likely to 
bring the contest to' a safe and honourable issue. To their judg., 
pent aud their spirit I leave the decision, convinced that they 
YiH act in a manner becoming the representatives of a great and 
^urw'^i ful n^tloa. Qa these gr^iund^ l thii\k Uiote is uq u|e ^ 
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9ountenancing the present measure, and as it does not pommH 
thG house to give any opiniou upon the subject, I sli^l give ^ 
py negatire. 

Tiie resoliitloti vy^as negatived. 

Ayes 851 

J^oes a66j 
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Mr. GtET, in pursuance of the potice he had previously given,' thta Mm 
'{>rought forward liis proposition for a Reform in Parli^iment, concluding y^ 
fpeecli with moving, for leave to bring in a bill to amend the represcntatioi^ 
of ^he people in the House of Commons. 

After the motion had been seconded by Mr. Erskine, Mr. P^tt rose s 

Feeling, Sir, as I dq, the danger with which the present proi* 
position is attended, upon the grounds upon which it has beei| 
supported, and ia the circumstan.Qes in which it has been brought 
forward, I am very desirous, ajs early as possible in the debate^ 
to state the reasons by which I am deternxined to give it my most 
decided opposition. The honourable gen tlem^ who iutroducecl 
the motion, began with disclaiming very distincfljr, and, as far 
as he went, very satisfactorily, all those abstract principles of 
imprescriptible right, all those doctrines of the rights of man, oa 
which t|)ose without doors, ^ho are most eager in their profes* 
sions of attachment to, the c^use whi^ he i^ow supports, rest tha 
propriety of their, demand, af\d upon' which alone they would be 
contented with any species of parliameatary reform. The hp- 
{ Dourable gentleman denies the truth of that principle which pre. 
scribes any p^articu}ar form of government, b^ that which is es* 
^ential lo freedom ; or that universal suffrage is nec.cssary tb civil 
liberty ; or that it even mu^t depend upon that light which the 
^evolution of France has let in upon the world, but fron(i which 
kowever^ h&derires hopc§ of so, much advanta^ to the geaeraijl 
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happiness of mankind. But, in disclaiming these ticws of the 
question, and in placing it upon the footing of the practical be. 
ncfit it was calculated to produce, the honourable gentleman did 
not state all the considerations by which the conduct of a wise 
statesman was to be Feo;ulated, and the judgment of an upright 
senator to be guided. The question is not merely, whether sOme 
alteration might or might not be attended with advantage ; but it 
is the degree of advantage which that alteration is likely to effect 
in the shape in which it is introduced ; the mischief which may 
l^e occasioned from not adopting the measure, and the chance, on 
the other hand, of producing by the alteration an effect upon those 
to whom you giye way, very different from that which had induc- 
pl you to hazard the experiment. These arc the considerations 
whiph the subject ought to embrace, and the riews upon which' 
impartial men must decide. 

Before we adopt the conclusions of the right honourable gen« 
tleman, we hare a right, it is even imposed upon us as a duty, 
to take into our view as a leading object, what probability there 
is by encouraging the particular mode of attaining that union, 
or of effecting that separation of the friends of moderate reform^ 
and the determined enemies to the constitution, which they 
ponceire it calculated to produce ; we must consider the danger 
<»f introducing an evil of a much greater magnitude than that 
we are now desirous to repair ; and how far it is prudent to gire 
an opening' for those principles which aim at nothing less ^an 
the total anniliilation of the constitution. The learned gentle^ 
man who seconded the motion said, that those who form(>rIy 
supported parliamentary reform had sown the seCds of thi^t 
eagerness for parliamentary reform, which was i^ow displayed, 
' and of the principles on which it was now pressed ; be thinks 
that those, who have ever supported the cause of parliamentary re^, 
form upon grounds of practical advantage, must not oppose thos^ 
who-have nothing in common with them, but the name of reform, 
making that the cover fqr objects widely different, in order ta 
support that pretence which they assume upon principles diamc^ 
tyicallv opposite to (l^ose uyon ^rhich the true friends, to tht 
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cause of reform ever proceeded. Will the hononraSle genllcinan 
who made, or the learned gentleman who seconded the motion^ 
say, that those men who contend, as an indispensable point, for 
universal suffrage ; — that those who hold doctrines which go to 
the extinction of every branch of the constitution, because they 
think it convenient to avail themselves of the pretence of parlia- 
mentary reform, as the first step towards the attainment of their 
own views, and as facilitating their ()rogre8S ; — that those wha, 
though they condescended to take advantage of the co-operation 
of those who support the cause of reform in this house, yet have 
never applied to parliament, and who would not even recdve 
as a boon, what they contend for as a right ; — can it seriously be 
said, that such men as these have embarked in the cause, or 
have, proceeded on the principles of those, who upon far diffe- 
rent grounds, and for far different objects, have moved this 
important question ? Wiir they say, that those men have ' 
adopted the principles, or followed the course, of those who for- 
merly have agitated the cause of reform, who have avowedly bor- 
rowed their political creed from the doctrines of the Rights of 
Man, from the writings of Thomas Ihine, from the monstrous 
«nd detestable system of the French jacobins and and affiliated so« 
cieties, from that proud, shallow, and presumptuous philosophy^ 
which, pretending to communicate new lights to mankind^ 
has carried theoretical absurdity higher than the wild imagi- 
nations of the most extravagant visionaries ever conceived, and 
carried practical evil to an extent which no age or history has 
equalled ? Will it be said that those men pursued only tha€ 
practical advantage, which a reform upon principles consonant 
to the British constitution was calculated to afford, who saw 
without emotion the detestable theories of the jacobins deve^ 
foped in the destructive ravage which marked their progress, andi 
their practical effects in the bloody tragedies which were acted 
en the theatre of France, and who still adhered to their system 
of indefeasible right, when they saw such overwhelming proofs 
of its theoretical falsehood, and of its b^eful tendency ? Will 
it be believed that those men are actuated by principles con- 
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son^tit to fi/e Spirit of the iJritish Constitution, who, with the 
Exception of the pretence, of pa; liamciltary reform, adopted all 
the fornix of Freilch i3olitical systems, who followed them 
through all thii^ir con^qucnces, who looked ilp6n the ravage 
^hich they spread through all laws, religion, and property, 
t* ithout sHrinking frotn their pracfical effect, and who deemed 
the horrors with which it was attended, as the triumphs of their 
system ? Can we believe, that \nen who remained ui^mOTed by the 
dismal example which their principles had prodifced, whose pretend 
fiions rose and fell with the success or thcdcclifie of jacobinism' ia 
every part of the world, were eVer actuated by a similarity of mo- 
tives and of objects, with those who prosetiuted the causeof reform 
as a practical advantage, and maintained it upon constitutional 
views ? The utmost point of differcfltce, indeed, that cyer sub- 
listed between those who supported, atid those who opposed thfe 
question of reform, previous to the French reTolation, which 
forms a new era in politics, and in the history of the world, wat» 
union and coiicei't in comparison with the views of those who 
maintained that question upon grounds of expediency, and those 
^ho assert it as a matter ff right. 

The question then i«?^, with those ^Vho cJontended for reform 
on grounds of expediency, whether the means proposed were 
calculated to infuse new vigour into the constitution ? The ob* 
ject with those who affect a parliamentary reform upon French 
principles, is the shortest way to compass its titter destruction. 
From the period when the new and alarming era of the French 
revolutioii broke in upon the world, and the doctrines which it 
ushered into light laid hold of the minds of men, I found that 
the grounds upon which the question rested were>BSsentialIy aiifi 
fundamentally altered. Whatever may have been ray former 
opinion, am I to be told that I am incousistent, if I feel that rt 
Is expeflient to forego the advantage which any alteration may be 
calculated to produce, rather than afford an inlet to principles 
%ith which no compromise can be made ; rather than hazard 
^the utter annihilation of a system under which this country haA 
. ftoorifihed >Q its prosperity^ by. which it has been supported in 
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Its adversity, and by the energy and vigour of which it has been 
enabiod to recover from the difficulties arid distresses, with 
tvhich il has had to contend ? In the warmth of argufnefit upoil 
this subject, fhe honourable and learned gentleman has con« 
ceivcd himself at liberty to assume a proposition, which was not 
only unsupported by reasoning, but ercn contradicted by hit 
own statements. The learned gentleman assumed that it wair 
necessary to adapt the moderate reform proposed, in order ttf 
separate those whom such a plan would satisfy, from those who 
•would be satisfied with none ; but who, I contend, by means of 
this, would only labour to attain the complete object of their 
wishes in the annihilation of the constitution. Those men who 
treat parliament as an usurpation, and monarchy as an invasion 
of the rights of man, . would not receive a reform which was not 
th^ recognition of their right, and which they would consider' 
as vitiated if conveyed in any other shape. Though such men had 
availed themsdves of the aid of t'hose who supported parliament 
tary reform on other grounds, would they be contented with thi» 
species of reform as an ultimate object ? 

But does the honourable and learned gentleman mean to as^ 
sume that those who are the friends of moderate reform, (and I 
know not how such a wish has been expressed at all) must re* 
main confounded with those whom no reform will satisfy, un- 
less some measure like the presemt is adopted ? Where nas such 
a wish for moderate reform been expressed? If those who arc 
even thought to entertain sentiments favourable to that cause, 
have cherished them in silence', if they have abstained from 
pressing them at a momenfwhen they would have served only to 
promote the views of those who wished to annihilate, not to 
T form, is it to be apprehended that any ill effects will ensue, 
unless you adopt some expedient to distinguish the moderate 
reformer from the desperate foe ? Yet this is the main argu- 
ment of the learned gentleman, which he has put into a thousand * 
different shapes. I do not believe, however, that the temper 
of moderate reformers will lead them to make common cause 
with the irreconcileable enemies of the constitution* If there 
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ftre really many who may be ranked as moderate reformers, it is 
Ht least probable that they feel the force of the danger which I 
liaire stated ; that they think it wiser to check their wishes than 
to risk the inlet of jacobin principles, aiid the imprudence of 
ftfrording to the enemies of the Constitution the means of accom- 
plishiiig its destruction. Has there been, however, any decisive 
toanifestation of their desires, or is there reason to believe, that^ 
(tesappointed in their wishes, they will be immediately driveu 
beyond the bounds of duty to the constitution'? If there is no 
•ecurity that those, whose views have already t>ointcd beyond 
teform, will be recalled to better seAtiments, if there are even 
certain grounds to believe that they will merely employ any 
reform that may be ititroduced, as a step towards xealizittg their 
own system, upon what pretence can the presetit measure be 
{leld out as calculated to reconcile those men to- the constitution ? 
prom the conduct of gentlemen on the other side, it is obvious 
that they do not conceive any decisive manifestsltion of the wishes 
•f the people for a moderate reform-being now introduced, to have 
taken place. My reason for such aH opinion is this: we have 
ieen that the gentlemen in opposition have not been deficient in 
their efforts to pfocure every expression of the public concur, 
fence in the objects for which they have contended. F^rom their 
own account these efforts have not been unsuccessful; but^ 
supposing that no efforts pf theirs had beeti employed, and that 
to the spontaneous impulse of the people themselves are to 
be ascribed the petitions which have beeii Voted in different 
quarters, to a degree indeed, in their opinion^ to decide the 
sense of the country to be ill faVour of ah immediate peace, arid 
the removal of ministers^ it follows, that those who haVe pre^ 
iiented such petitions have not felt, or the exertions of bppositioii 
have not been able to excite, any expression of that opinion 
they have so often urged, that no change of men, without a 
change of system, would lead to any permanent good. 

It does not appear then, that there is any call upon the house 
to adopt a measure which, so far from being necessary to satisfy 
ttien friendly to a moderate reform^ tliey have not, in any shape« 
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expressed a wisli to obtain. Before the practical expediency of 
thismeasure^ thdn, comes to be discussed^ the practical necessity 
of such a measute must be established. In this proof^ howerer^ 
the honourable and learned gentlemen ha?e failed ; I need not, 
.therefore, go into the state of the cqnntrj to refute the state* 
ments of the honburable gentlemen. Indeed, I must observe 
^hat every thing urged upon this topic, was nothing more than 
assertion. The calamities and difficulties under which the 
country labours, the war with France, and inroads upon the con« 
AtitutioU) the profusion of public expenditure, were the topica 
upon which thiey insisted, and which they said would have been 
avoided if parliamentary reform had formerly been adopted. I 
boldly contend, however, that in the origin of the war, in the 
efibrts to an unparalleled extent which the novelty of the cc^ntest^ 
and the feature of the enemy, forced us to exert; that in what 
they call inroads, and which we contend were necessary bul- 
warks for the jdefence of the constitution, the feelings of the 
people went uniformly along with the pcoceedings of parliament. 
I will venture to assert, without the fear of contradiction, that 
in no time when the tide of prosperity began to turn in favour of 
this country, when the nation began to recover from the strug* 
gles and (torn the burdens of the American war, when^ year after 
year,, the sources of public wealth and individual happiness were 
increasing and extending, had the functions of parliament been 
more congenial to the feelings of the people, than in theipainful 
yet necessary struggles to which we were obliged to submit in the 
present contest. Thai the nation has suffered, during the 'pro- 
gress of the war, many anA serious calamities, I do not dispute* 
Calamities, however, much less severe in their effects than those 
which have been undergone by cpuntries acting upon a different 
'System, 

It has indeed been nrged^ and widi no ordinary degree of per« 

severance, that the voice of the nation is against the proceedings 

of goveramM^t: that, however, is more a matter of opinion 

than of fact; and eyery man will naturally judge of the credi 

that ought to attach to such an assertion, from the sentiments 

Y0L»IJ. X 
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Which are expressed in the circle of his own acquaiotance, and 
from his personal inquiries on the subject. BotI will undertake 
to say, that at the present moment^ amidst all the difficulties and 
embarrassments, unavoidably occasioned by the vigorous prose- 
eutfon of hostilities, the system pursued by parliament in sup- 
port of the measures of government, is the system of the pepple; 
and parliament at no period possessed in a more ample degree 
the confidence of the country than it does now. [Here Mr. Fox 
shewed some signs of dissent.] The honourable gentlemaa may 
be disposed to controvert this opinion, but I am sure ]ie cannot 
maintain the contrary with more sincerity or with miure perfect 
conviction than I advance what I now assert. The right hononr- 
able gentleman, the house will recollect, was accustomed to as« 
scrt last session of parliament, with equal boldness and vehemence 
as now, that the sense of the ^country was against the system of 
ministers. Good God ! Where can the honourable gentleman 
have lived ? In what remcite comer of the country can he have 
passed his time ? What great public question can he state, upon 
which the public have not evinced a great degree of interest, as 
great as that shewn upon any former occasion ? On the contrary? 
if ever there was a period which we should select, as the one 
in which the attention of the public was the most turned to pub- 
lic affairs, it was precisely that period in which the learned gen. 
tleman has described the public to have lost all interest in ihe 
deliberations of parliament. , . 

I know' it is maintained that parliament does not represent the 
great body of the nation, and that the result of general elections 
gives no striking character or impressive feature of the sent!* 
ments of the people : but I desire it may also be recollected, 
whether there are not many leading instances, and particular cir* 
cumstances attendant on general elections, that go strongly to 
express the opinion entertained by the censtit^t body; and 
taking up the consideration in that point of view, I do iasbt, 
and am convinced the position cannot be objected to, that the 
approbation given by those who had been medibers of the last 
parliament, to the commencement and prosecution of the war, 
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irere 9tr(mg atid powerful reco^mmendatlons iki their favatir at the 
late general elections. I will for a moment, pursuing this argu- 
ment, request the house to take the parliamentarj rapresenta- 
tion as ft has been stated and recommended by the honourable 
gentleman *, I' wiir desire the honourable gentleman himself t^ 
look for an instant to his own statement of the proposed addl* 
tio&al represefttation of the cpun ties, and then candidly decide, 
ivhether he can argue that the sense of the people was not in a 
great degree to be collected at general elections ? It is submitted 
la that ^tement, to Extend the number bf cdUnty members 
from ninety^two to one hundred and thirteen ; the augmei^tatio% 
therefore, did not consist of manj: and^does the honourable 
gent1em«'in intend t,o etcept the ninety ^t wo former Members by a 
general proscription ? or will he pretend to say, that the system 
of counties, as it stands at present iji point of representation^ 
goes foTBothitig? Certainly he cannot undertake to advance 
auch an argument, and so eiridently inconsistent with his owyi 
plan of reform. If, therefore, the one hundred and thirt^H 
tnembers proposed by the honourable gentleman to riepre^eat 
the counties, would express the true sense of the people, it can^ 
not be denied on the same grounds, that the ninety-two who 
.-were elected by their Constituents, were in a rery considefable 
j^oportibn the organs of the public opinion. The arguments 
therefore adduced by the honourable gentlemati go against his 
f wn declaration, that the sense of the people was not the ^eiise 
of parliament ; and that sense had been.^ully manifested in fa« 
Your of the war at the general elections. Since, thei'efore, I 
•reoQllect the former declaration of the honourable gentleman at 
ihe end of the last session of parliament, that parliament did not 
.possess the confidence of the people, am I to be discouraged 
now, after the general election, from saying that they actttaUj 
did' enjoy that confidence? But that is not the oiily statemeat 
which I can make in justification of this assertion. I will appeal 
to the proceedings in great and populous dtiesi as well as in the 

^MhOffy» 
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city of London, in Which the opinions of goniicmen on the other 
side of the house, with respect io parlianient not possessing the 
confidence of the people, were as strongly refuted, on a fair poll, 
bj a vast majority of the electoi^, aa bj the elections for the 
counties to which he has referred. It consequently appears that 
the honourable gentleman has not specific ground to proceed on ; 
and that he has totally failed in the foundation of his assertlbn, 
that parliament does not enjoy the public confidence. The 
learned gentleman has in the fanciful flights of his eloquence, 
pushed his objects farther than his honourable friend ; for he has 
not only said, that parliament has lost the confidence of the peo* 
pie, but that the proceedings of parliament hare no effect what^ 
ever on the public mind. 

The learned gentleman, however, wished to unite two classes 
of persons yery opposite in their pursuits. He desires io recon* 
cile those, who by the very nature of their principles are alto«^ 
gcther irreconcileable ; those whose political doctrines are known 
to be inimical to legal gorernment, and those who are dtstin. 
guished by th6 moderation of their teniets. With respect to the 
moderates, it could not be too minutely attended to by the house, 
that they propose no plan of reform whaterer ; that they prefer 
no complaints ; that they set oat with no petition on that subject ; 
and is it proper or reasonable that the house should sponte. 
neously give what had not been CTen demanded? With regaid tP 
the other persons alluded to by the learned gentleman, the house^ 
by agreeing to what has been urged in their favour, would give 
them not merely what they c^aim, but what they demand as aJQi 
absolute right,* and what is in reality the first step to the aceem^ 
plishmcnt of their real views. That the present mon^ent should 
be a time for the measure of reform appears rather inconsbten^ 
when it is admitted by the learned gentleman himself that vadi* 
•tal discontent is prevalent in the country, and when it is undeni« 
able, that the mDn who talk of liberty.aim merely at Uccntioiis* 
i«ess^' and- set up the name of reform as a disguise to mask thev 
revolutionary projects, and as the first step tQ their acknowledged 
system of innovation. Concysssion^to such men, at such a time, 
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TTOuld be impolitic, would be fatd, would be absurd. TJia ho^se 
also,' by agreeing to the arguments of the learned . gentlemani^ 
would grant what could not b^ of any.use to one set of men, and 
-what would be productive of great nuschief to the other descrip*- 
tion. Such concisions, I will maiatain, are not warranted bj the 
sound maxims of philosophy, nor to be measured by thenume. 
tons e^iamples drawn from the history oJT the world. 

The honoarable gentleman* has talked highly of the blessings 
which are to result to mankind from the establishment of French 
liberty; and because new lights have appeared to set off the doc* 
trine of freedom, this house is therefore to alter their principles 
of government, and to accommodate themselves to the new order 
of things. The system of French liberty is represented as a new' 
Ught diffusing itself over all the world, and spreading in every 
region happiness and improvement. Good God! is the house to 
l^e told, after the benefits which have been derived from the revo* 
lution in this country, that other and more, essential benefits are 
^o be added by adopting the principles of the French revolutjjion ? 
From such lights, however, I hope we shall ever protect this con* 
stitution, as ag^nst principles inconsistent with any government^ 
If we arp tq be relieved from any .evils under which we may at 
pre9ent labour, by means of this new light, I for one beg leave 
to enter my solemn protest ag^nst the idea. The doctrines upon 
which it is founded, are, as I have already said, false, shallow, 
and presumptuous, more absurd than the most pestilent theories 
that were ever engendered by the disordered imagination of man ; 
more hostile to the real interests of mankind, to national prospe. 
rity, to in({ividual happiness, to intellectual and moral improve, 
ment, than any tyranny by which the human species was ever 
«filicted. And, for this new luminary, shall we abandon the 
polar star of the < British constitution, by which we have been 
led to happiness and glory, by which the country has support.. 
^ everjr danger, which it has been called upon toencounterj^ 

* Mr. Grey. 
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and risen superior to ererj difficulty by which it has been as^ 
sailed? ^ 

. But, independent df these general grounds on which I have op. 
posed this motion, I have no difficulty in stating that the partica. 
lar measure appears liable to so many objections, that in no cir« 
cnmstances cenid I have given it my assent. Indeed I could as 
little concur in the plan of the honourable gentleman as in a pro^ 
posal for universal suffrage ; how near it approaches to that sys- 
tem J shall not now discuss. The honourable gentleman, on a 
former occasion, has said, that he would rather have universal 
Suffrage than no reform. TJie learned gentleman, however^ dis. 
claims universal suffrage, when asserted as a matter of right. Ccr. 
tainly, indeed, some people have reason to complain of the learn- 
4d gentleman who, in supporting $ plan of reform on grounds 
of practical advantage, refuses that universal suffrage to which 
he has no objection on practical grounds, merely because it is 
tsked as a matter of right. He will, however, find it difficult to 
reconcile that practical expedience with the new Kght of general 
freedom which has so unexpectedly broken in upon the world. 
The proposition, however, is neither more nor less tiian, with 
the exception of one fifth, to abolish the wholo system of the 
representation of this country, as it has been formed by charter 
Or by parliamentary arrangement, as it has been moulded by time 
and experience, as it has been blended with our manners and 
customs, without regard to die rights or compensations, or to the 
general effect of modifications. All- these are to be swept away 
and a numerical ^cale of representation to be substituted in its 
place ; the country is to beiiivided into districts, and every house, 
holder, paying taxes, is to vote; thus a system would be intro. 
dueed little short of universal suffrage. Qn what experience, on 
"What practice is this gigantic scale of numerical representation tot 
be introduced ; In former plans the yariety of the modes of re« 
presentation was admitted to be, proof, how much better time 
tnd i^rcumstances ms^y mould a!nd regulate representation than 
any institutions founded qn reasonings q priori , and hqv/ nepe^ 
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«ary U was to give way to the effects of such experieoce.. It i& 
not the harsh uniformity of principles, each pushed to its ex tteme^ 
but the general complexion arising out of the farious shades,, 
which forms the harmony of the representation, and the practi«. 
cal excellence of the constitution, capable of improving itself 
consistently with its fundamental principles. Who will say that 
this beantifui rariety may.not have contributed to the advantage 
of the whole? That system was practical^ and experience hafr 
confirmed the excellence of it, but the present plan goes the 
whole length of destroying all the existing representation, with 
the exception only of the county members (why they alone are 
excepted I am at a loss ,to conceive), and bringing all to one sys. 
tern. Arc the gentlemen who propose this system aware of the 
benefits resulting from a varied state of representation, and are 
they ready at once to resign them. 

It never was contended that the inequality of the representa* 
tion has been attended with aay practical disadvantage, that the 
interest of Yorkshire was neglected because it sent only two 
members to parliament, or that Birmingham and Manchester ex. 
perienced any ill consequences from having no representatives. 
How docs it appear that universal suffrage is better than if th|9 
right to vote be founded on numerical, or even alphabetical ar^ 
rangement ? There is no practice, certainly no recognised prac- 
tice, for its Ijasis. The experiment proposed is new, extensive, 
.overturning all the ancient system, and substituting something 
in its stead without any theoretical advantage, or any practical 
recommendation. In the mixed representation which now subsists, 
the scoi and lot elections are those which have been chiefly ob. 
jected to, and the honourable gentleman opposite to me formerly 
agreed with me in opinion, that burgage tenures and small corpo- 
rations were even less exceptionable than open burghs with small 
qualifications. Yet this extension of smali qualifications, from 
which it has been a general complaint that much confusion, de* 
Bauchery, and abuse at elections arose, forms the principal fca« 
tare in the honourable geiitleman's plan, 
Upon these grounds, therefore, looking seriously at the situa. 
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tion of the countty, examining facts with attention, unlen we 
Would seal our own dishonour, unless we would belie the testi. 
mony of our constiu^ts, we must dissent from the reasons oa 
which the necessity of this proposition is founded. We ought to 
resist the specific plan which the honourable gentleman hasofrer- 
ed, unless we would renounce the tried system of our representa« 
iSon, for a-plan at once highly exceptionable in theory, and totally 
unsupported by experience. 

The motxon was oegi^tived 3 

^ Ayes ..;. 9t 

Moes aj6 



June 2, 1797. 

Mr. Pitt moved the order of the day for taking Into consideration ha 
Majesty's message relative to the Mutiny in the Fleet— 

« GEORGE R. 
** It is with the deepest concern his Majesty aequaints the House of 
Commons, that the conduct of the crews of some of hit ships now at tYufi 
l^ore, in persisting in the most violent and treasonable acts of mutiny aii4 
disobedience, notwithstanding the full extension to them of all the benefits 
which had been accepted with gratitude by the rest of his Majesty's fleet, 
imd notwithstamfing the repeated offers of his Majesty's gracious pardon, on 
their returning to their doty, have compelled his Majesty to call on all his 
faithful subjects to give the^ utmost assistance in repressing such dangesous 
and criminal proceedings, itis Majesty has directeci a copy of the procla- 
mation which he has issued for this purpose, to be laid before the House ; 
and he cannot doubt that his parliament will adopt, with readiness and 
decision, every measure which can tend* at this important conjuncture, to 
provide for the public security. And his Majesty particularly recommends 
St to the consideration of ParHrment, to make more effectual provision for the 
prevention and punishment of all traiterous attempts to excilc sedition and 
mutiny in his Majesty's naval service ; of to withdraw any part of his Majes- 
ty's forces, by sea or land^ from their duty and allegiance to him : and frtdn 
that obedience and discipline whic^ aie sq import^t to the prosperity and 
, sMif ?y of the British empire, 

0,R.'* 
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The Message being read, Mr. Pitt spoke to the following cfFcct— 

Important as the present o:!casion is, I feci that it will not be 
necessary for me to detain the house with a long detail upon ih^ 
subject of the gracious communication from the, throne, which 
has now been read to us. By that communication we learn that 
all the benefit of his Majesty's gracious favour^ which restored 
satisfaction to part of his Majesty's forces, was attended with * 
every mark of duty and gratitude by that part, and was extended 
to the whole of his Majesty's fleet; but that, nevertheless, there 
are now at the Nore deluded persons who hare persisted in dis. 
obedience, and proceeded to open acts of mutiny and disorder, 
although all the same benefits have been allowed to them ; the 
■ same liberal allowance which was agreed upon by parliament, 
and his Majesty's most gracious pardon, haie been offered to thera 
in the same generous manner as it was to those who hafe re« 
turned to their duty. We have tlie mortiffiation now to learn 
that mutiny b carried on to the most dangerous and criihinal 
extiess, to such a length, that the persons concerned in it hare 
gone into open and undisguised hostility against his -Majesty's 
forces acting under orders and commands from regular authority. 
Much as we -mifSt deplore such events, much as we mnst feel 
them as an aggravation of the public difficulties with which we. 
have to contend, yet we must all feel it to be the duty of the 
house of cornqHunA to shew to its constituents, and to the world 
at large, that there is no difficulty which they will not meet 
with firmness and resolute ^decision ; that we will take mea- 
sures to extricate the country frqm its difficulties in a manner 
that is worthy of the representatives of a great, a bi'ave, a power* 
ful, and a free people. I am persuaded that, under our present 
eircumstances, we can have no hesitation in laying at the foot of 
the throne an address of assurance, that we will afford his Ma- 
jesty every effectual support in our power ;. that we will counter- 
act, as far as we can, so fatal an example as has,^ by the most 
Ijonsummate wickedness, been set to his Majesty's naval force ; 
Jh^t we >vij[l show thjj.t we fjcl % just Indignation against j^ con^ 
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duct so unworthy of, so inconsistent with, the manly and gene- 
rous character of British seamen ; that we feel resentment at so 
PDgrateful a return to the generosity of a liberal parliament, and 
the mildness and benignity of an illustrious throne. I trust, 
tha^ we shall riecollcct what our duty is in such a conjuncture, 
I trust too, that as these late proceedings are utterly repugnant 
to the real spirit of the British sailor, contrary to the conduct 
whicli has established the glory of the British navy, and the 
renown of the British nation, it will appear that it was not in 
the hearts of British seamen that such mutinous principles ori. 
ginated. I trust ^hat we shall shew also, that if there are 
among us those who arc enemies to the fundamental interests 
of this country, to its glory, to its safety, and to its existence as 
a nation, whose malignity is directed to the honour and even 
existence of our navy, who carry on their diabolical artifice bj 
misrepresentation of facts, to pervert the dispositions and change 
the principles of the seamen, by instilling into their minds^ false 
alarms and apprehensions, and prevail upon them to do acts 
contrary to their instinct, and that too when they arc called 
iipon to cdntend with an enemy — I trust, I say, that if there 
be among us such foes, they may be detected and dealt with as 
they deserre. Our indignation should be more active against 
ihe seducers than the seduced and misguided. 

Whether, according to the existing law against the open 
lit tempts that we have seen made upon another^ branch of his 
l^ajesty's service to shake its loyalty, but which, to the honour 
of that body, remains unmoved, and I trust is immoveable, we 
possess power enough to punish, as they deserve, such wicked 
offenders/ may be a matter perhaps of doubt, I $hatl, however, 
instantly proceed to that part of the recommendation in his 
Majest^r's message, and to state my ideas upon the law against 
nersons who shall excite his Majesty*s forces to mutiny or dis* 
pbediencc. It is not necessary for me to enter npw into parti- 
pulars upon tliat subject ; but I feel it my duty to declare, that 
if the address which I shall propose shall meet, as I hope and 
confidently trust it will, the unanimous sense of the house, I shall 
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ininiediately tnove for leave to bring in a bill for the better 
preveTition of the crime 1 have already stated* There is, I am 
persuaded, in this house, but one sense of the great guilt of thit 
offence, of the notoriety of its practice, and of the danger 
pf its consequences ; in short, therje exists every ground upoa 
which penal law can be applied to any offence, viz. the mischief 
of the act itself, aad the frequency of its commission. The re«' 
medy which I mean to propose for the consideration of parlia- 
ment, will, I trust, be sufficiently efficacious to attain its object, 
without o'erstepping the moral guilt and real malignity of the 
prime. While, however, we all feel it to ht our duty tp enter 
on the consideration of such legislative provision,, while parlia^ 
ment is not wanting in its duty at such a crisis of publio affairs. 
I trust also that we shall not be disappointed in oar expectatiioa 
of the spirit of the public collectively or individoally ; that tbejT 
will not be wanting in their exertions in such a crisis ; that thef 
will be animated, collectively and individuallj, with a spirit that 
will give energy and effect to their exertions ; that everjr mati 
who boasts, and is worthy of the name of aiT Englishmau, will 
stand forth in the pietropolis, and in erery part of the kingdom^ 
to maintain the authority of the laws, and enforce obedience td 
tiiem, to oppose and counteract the machinations of the disaf* 
fected, and to preserve a due principle of submission to legal 
authority. I trust that all the inhabitants of the l^ingdom will 
unite in one common defence against internal enemies, to 
maintain the general security of the kingdom, by providing for 
the local security of each particular district ; that we shall aili 
remember, that by so doing wc &hall give the fullest scope to hia, 
Majesty's forces against foreign enemies, and also the fullest 
scope to the known valour and unshaken fidelity of the military 
force of the kingdom against those who shall endeavour to dis- 
turb its internal tranquillity. Such are the priuciples which I 
fe^el, and upon which I tl^all act for myself, and such are the 
principles, and will be the conduct, I hope, of every man in 
this house and out of it; such are the sentimehts that are im^ 
planted ill ut 4II; B^qk tb^ /veiiqgs that are inhorcqt in the 
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breast of eyery Englishman. * I should insult the house bj 
sjiewing that I distrasted its character, aud the character of the 
country^ if I said more, aud I should have neglected my duty if 
I had said less. I uow move, Sir, 

^^ Tha^t an humble address be presented to his Majesty ia 
return his Majesty the thanks of this house for his most grapious 
message: 

^^ To express to his Majesty the concern and indignation which, 
ife must feel in common with his Majesty, at the heinous and 
criminal conduct of the crew$ of some of his Majesty's ships, notn. 
withstanding the offer so repeatedly made to them of his Majesty's 
most gracious pardon, and the proofs of the paternal regard of 
his Majesty, and of the liberality of parliament, which they 
hare rfu:ei?od in common with the rest of his Majesty^s fleet. 

* '^ To ^sure his Majesty^ that we are ready and' determined to 
afford to his Majesty our utmost assistance in repressing such 
dangerous and criminal proceedingk, and to adopt every measure 
whiph can t^nd, at this conjuncture, to provide for the public 
security : with this view we shall proceed, without delay, ii^ 
pursuance of the recommendation of his Majesty, to consider of 
such further provision as it may be necessary to make, for the 
more effectual preyention and punishment o^ all traiterous at« 
tempts to excite mutiny in any part of his Majesty's forces, or 
to withdraw them from their duty and allegiance, and from that 
obedience and discipline which are so important to the prosperity 
and the safety of the British empire : 

<^ That we have the fullest reliance, that all his Majesty's 
faithful subjects, from sentiments of loyalty and attachment to . 
his Majesty, and a just anxiety for their dearest interests, will be 
eager to manifest^ at so important a crisis, a full determination to 
contribute, on every occasion, their utmost exertions for the sup« 
port of legal authority, tl(e maintenance of peace anjl order, an4 
^e general protection and def^npe qf his Majesty's kingdoms." 

\ The question on the address was put aad agr«c(^ to nemine <;wtrtuRcetae, 
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J^ovember 10, 1797. 

.» 

/■ 

The order of the day being read for the House to take into consideration 
the papers whidi had heeft laid before them by his Majesty's' direction, re- 
lative to the late negociation at Lisle, and the address of the House of Lords 
being ake read, Mr. Dundas moved *^ that the House do concur with thck 
Lordships IB that address.*' - . . « 

After Sir John Sinclair and Lord Temple had spoken, the fonncr of who^n ' 

moved an amendment to the address. 

Ml. Pitt rose, -and delivered his sentiments as follows : 
• • • ' .' ' .' ' 

Sir — Having come to this house with the firm persuasion, that 
there never existed an occasion, when the unanimous concur- 
rence of the house might be more justly expected than on a pro* 
posal, to agree in the sentiments contained in the addrei$s which 
has been read, I must confess myself considerably disappointed, 
in some degree, even by the speech of my noble relation, (much 
as I rejoice in the testimony which he has gi^en of his talents' 
*and abilities,) and still more by the speech of the honourable ba. 
Tonet, and by the amendment which he has moved. I cannot 
agree with the noble lord in the extent to which he has stated 
his sentiments, that we ought' to rejoice that peace was not made ; 
much less, Sir, can I feel desirous to accept, on the part of my 
self or my colleagues,, cither from my noble kinsman, or any 
other person, the approbation which he was pleased to express, 
of the manner in which we have concluded the negociation. 
We have not concluded the negociation — the negociation has been 
'concluded by others ; we hav^not been suffered to continue it ; 
our claim to merit, if we have any, ourcjaim to the approbation 
of our country is, that we persisted in every attempt to conduct 
that negociation to a pacific termination, as long as our enemies 
leftus, not the prospect, but the chance or possibility of doing so, 
-consistent with our honour, our dignity, and our safety. We lament 
and deplore the disappointment of the sincere wishes which we 
felt, and of the earnest endeavours which we employed ; yet we 
arc far from sufiering those sentiments >to induce us to adopt the 
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txnmatily line of conduct that has been Deeomm^nded by the ho. 
BOnrable baronet ; this is not the moment to dwell only on oar 
disappointment, to suppress our indignation, or to let onr coa<« 
tsge^ our constancy, and our determination, be buried in the ex. 
pressions of unmanly feat, or unavailing regret. Between these 
two extremes, it is, that I trust our conduct is directed ; and ia 
e^Bg upon the house to join in sentimeatt between those ex- 
tremes, I do trust, that if we cannot have the unanimous opinion, 
. we shall hare the general and ready concurrence both of the house 
and of the country. 

Sir, before I trouble the house, which I am not desirous of 
doing at length, with a few points which I wish to recapitulate, 
let me first call to your minds the general nature of the amend, 
ment which the honourable baronet has, under these circuni. 
stances, thought fit to propose, and the general nature of the 
observations by which he introduced it* He began with deploring 
the calamities of war, on the general topic, that all war is cala« 
xnitous. Do I object to this sentiment? No : but is it our busi* 
ness at a moment when we feel that the continuance of that war 
is owing to the animosity, the implacable animosity of our ene* 
my, to the inveterate and insatiable ambition of the present fraa* 
tic government of France, not of the people of France, as the 
honourable baronet uigustly stated it— is it our business at that 
moment to content ourselves with merely lamenting in com* 
non.place terms the calamities of war, and forgetting that it is 
part of the duty which, as representatives of the people, we 
owe to our gorernment and our country, to state that the con* 
tinuancc of those evils upon ourselves, atid upon France too, ia 
the fruit only of the condtict of the enemy i that it is to be im^ 
pated to them, and not to us ? 

Sir, the papers vvhich were ordered to be laid on the table 
have been in every gentleman's hand, and on the materials 
ivhich they furnish we must be, prepared to. decide* Can 
there be a doubt, that all the evils of virar, whatever may be 
their consequences, are to be imputed solely to his Majesty's 
enen^es i Is, there any, man here prepared to deny^ that tl^ 
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delay in every stage of the n^ocl&tion, and its final rufrltirey 
are proTcd to be owing to the evasire conduct, the unwarraatabla 
pretensions, the inordinate ambition, and tiie implacable anU 
mositj of the enemy ? I will shortly staie what are the points, 
though it is hardly necessary that I shoald state them, for thejr 
speak ioudly for themsdTes,. on whieh I would rest that propo- 
sition ; but if there is any man who doubts it, is it the honour- 
able baronet? Is it he who makes this amendment, leaving out 
every thing ftat ii honourable to the character of his own 
country, and seeming to court some new complaisance on the 
part of the French - directory ? — the honourable baronet, who, 
' as s%9n as he has stated the nature of his amendment, makes the 
first part of his speech a charge against his Majesty's ministers, 
fot even having commenced the negociation in the manner, 
and under the circumstances in which they did commence it — 
who makes his next charge, their having persevered in it, when 
violations of form and practice wefe insisted upon in the earliest 
stage of it ? Does he discover that the French government, 
Whom we have accused with insincerity, have been sincere from 
the beginning to the end of the negociation? Or, after having 
accused his Majesty's ministers for commencing and persevering 
in it, is the honourable baronet so afraid of being misconstrued 
into an idea of animosity against the people of France, that he 
laust disguise the truth, must do injustice to the charactier and 
cause of his own country, and leave unexplained the cause of 
the continuance of this great contest ? Let us be prepared to 
probe that question to th^ bottom, to fotm our opinion upon it, 
and to render our conduct conformable to that'opiniOn. This, I 
conceive, to be a manly conduct, and, especially at such a 
nroment, to lie the indispensable dnty of the house. But let 
BOtjBe honourable baronet im:tgine there is any ground for 
hfe apprehension, that by adopting the latiguage of the address, 
which ascribes the. continuance of the war to tht ambition of 
the enemy, we shall declare a system Of endless animosity 
between the nations of Greit Britain and France. I say directly 
tha contrary. He whq scruples to dccUre, that in the preset 
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moment ttie goternment of France arc acting As mncb in con* 
iradiction to the known wishes of the French nation, as to the 
just pretensions and anxious wishes of the people of Great 
Britain — he who scruples to declare theiti the authors of this 
calamity, deprives US' of the coti!;olatory hope which we are 
inclined to cherish, of some future change of circumstances 
more farourable to our wishes. 

It is a melanclioly spectacle, indeed, to see in any country, 
and on the ruin of any pretence of Hberty however nominal, 
shallow^ or delusive, a system of tyranny erected, the mOst 
galling, the most horrible, the most undisguised in^all its parts 
and attributes that has stained the page of history, or disgraced 
the annals of the world ; but it would be much more unfortu- 
nate^ if when we see that the same cause carries desolation 
through France, which extends disquiet and fermentation 
through Europe, it would be worse, indeed, if wc attributed 
to the nation of France that, which is to be attributed only to 
the unwarr<^nted and usurped authority which involves them in 
misery, and would, if unresisted, involve Europe with 'them in 
one common ruin and destruction. Do we state this to be aai« 
mosity on the part of the people of France ? Do we state this 
in order to raise up an implacable spidt of animosity against that 
country ? Where is one word to that effect in the declaration to 
which th^ honourably gentleman has alluded ? He complaiaa ' 
much of this declaration, because it tends to perpetuate animo- 
iity between two nations which one day or. other must be at 
peace — God grant that day may be soon ! Bat what does that 
declaration express upon the subject? Does it express, that 
because the present existing govemmcat of France has acted as 
it has acted, we forego the wish or renounce the hope that sonie 
new situation may lead to happier consequences ? On th^ ccm* 
trary, his Majesty's language^ diistinctly this: ''While tWs 
determination cpntkiues to prevail on the part of his enemies, 
his Majesty's earnest wishes and endeavours to restore peace 
to hb subjects mast be fruitless ; but his sentiments femain 
nnaitercd ;' he ooks with, anxious expectation to the momen^ 
4 
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when the gOTernraent of France may sheii^ a temper and spirit 
in any degree corresponding with his own.'' I wish to knour 
whether words can be found in the English language which 
more expressly state the contrary sentiment to that which the 
honourable baronet imputes ; they not only disclaim animosity 
against the people of France in consequence of the conduct of its 
rulers, but do not go the length of declaring, that after all this 
proTocation, even with the present rulers, all treaty is imprac. 
ticable. Whether it is probable, that acting on the principles 
upon which they hate acquired their power, and while that 
power continues, they will listen to a»y system of moderation or 
justice at home or abroad, it is not now necessary to discuss ; 
but for one, I desire to express my cordial concurrence in the 
sentiment, so pointedly expressed in that passage of the decla« 
ration, in which his Majesty, notwithstanding all the provocatioa 
he has received, and even after the recent successes, which, by 
the blessing of Providence, have attended his arms, declares his 
readiness to adhere to the same moderate terms and principles 
which he proposed at the time of our greatest difficulties, and. 
to conclude peace on that ground, if it can now be obtained, 
even with this very government. 

I am sensible, that while I am endeavouring tb vindicate his 
Majesty's, servants against the charges of the honourable baronet^ 
which are sufficiently, hqwever, refuted by the early part of his 
own speech^ I am incurrbg, in some degree, the censure '\>f 
the noble lord to whom I before alluded. According to his 
prin^ples aud Opinions, and of some few others in this conntry 
it is matter of charge against us that we even harbour in our 
minds at this moment, a wish to conclude peace upon the terms - 
which we think admissible with the present rulers of France. 
I am not one of those who can or will join in that sentiment. 
I have no difficulty in repeating what I stated before, that ia 
their present spirit, after what they have said, and . still more, 
after what they have dpne, I can enterbun little hope qf so de« 
sirable an event. I have no hesitation in avowuig, for it wonid 
he idleness and^ hypocrisy to conceal it, that for the'iake of 

VOL. }U ' T . 
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matikirid in general, and to gratify those sentiments which caa 
never be eradicated from the human heart, I should see with, 
pleasure and satisfaction the termination of a government whose 
coitduct, and whose origin is such as we have seen that of the 
government of Frartce : but that is not the object — that ought 
ilot to be the principle of the war, whatever wish I may enter- 
tain in my own heart ; and whatever opinion 1 may think it 
ftir or manly to avow, I hafe no difficulty in stating, that vio- 
lent and odious as is the character of that government, I verily 
believe, in the present state of Europe, that if we are not 
wanting to ourselves, if, by' the blessing of Providence, our per- 
severance, and our resources, should enable us to make peace 
with France upon terms in which we taint not our ch^H^acter, in 
i^hich we do not abandon the sources. of our wealth, the niean» 
of our strength, the defence of what we already possess ; if wc 
maintain otir equal pretensions, and assert that rank which we 
aYe entitled to hold among nations — the moment peace can be 
obtained on such terms, be the form of government in Franpe 
what it may, peace is desirable, peace is then anxiously to be 
sought. But unless it is attained on such terms, there is no ex* 
tremity df war, there is no extremity of honourable ccNatest^ 
that is not preferable to the name and pretence of peace, which 
must be in reality a disgraceful capitulation, a base, . an abject 
surrender, of every thing that constitutes the pride, the safety, 
afid happiness of England. 

Tt^eso) Sir, arc the sentiments of my mind on tlHS leading 
point, and with these sentiments I shape my conduct between 
the contending bpinions of the noble lord and of the honourable 
baronet. But there is one observation of the Jionourable ba- 
nquet t)n which I must now more particularly remark. He has 
discovered that- we state the Directory of France to have been all 
along insincere, and yet4ake merit for having commenced a ne- 
gociation^ which we ought oever to have commenced without 
being persuaded of their sincerity. This suppose contradiction 
requires bu^t a feiy wordi to explain it. I believe that those who 
constitute tbe present government of France never were sincere' 
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for a moment in the negociation : from all the information I 
have obtained, and from ejcty conjecture I could form, I, for 
one, never was so duped as to believe them sincere; but I did 
believe, and I thought I knew, that there was a general prevaii- 
ihg wish for peace, and a predominant sense of its necessity 
growing and confirming itself in I^ ranee, and founded on the 
most obvious and most pressing motives. I did see a spirit of 
reviving moderation gradually gaining ground, and opening a 
way to the happiest alterations in the general system of that 
country : I did beliere that the violence .of that portion of tho 
executive government, which, by the late strange revolution or 
France, unhappily for France itself and for the world, has 
gained the ascendancy, would have been restrained within some 
bounds ; that ambition must give way to reason ; that even 
phrensy itself must be controlled and governed by necessity^ 
These were Ihe hopes, and expectations I entertained. I did^ 
notwithstanding, feel, that even from the outset, and in every 
step of that negociation^ those who happily Iiad not yet the full 
power to cut it short in the beginning, who dared not trust the 
public eye with the whole of their designs,, who could not avow 
all their principles) unfortunately, nevertheiess, did retain from 
the beginning power enough to control those vvho had a better 
disposition ; to mix in every part of the negociation, which they 
x;6uld not then abruptly break off, whatever could impede^ em« 
"barrass, and perplex, in order to throw upon us, if possible, the 
odium of' its failure* 

Sir, the system of iPrance is explained by the very oUjections 
that are made agavast our conduct. The violent party could 
not, as I have stated, at onc« break off the treaty on their part, 
^ut ^ey wished to drive England to the rupture;, they had not 
strength enough to reject all negociation, but they had strength 
eiiough to mix in every step those degradations and insults^ thos^ 
inconsistent and unwarranted pretensions in points even of sub. 
ordinate importance, which reduced ministers to that opinion 
^hich I have described ; but which they decided in a way that 
ha3 exposed them to the. censure ot the honourable baronet, 

y 2 
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They cliose rather to iacur the blame of sacrificing punctilios (at 
some times essential)' rather than ^afford the enemy an opporta. 
nity of evading this plain question — Is there any ground, and, 
if any, what, upon which you are ready to conclude peace? 
To that point it was our duty to drive them ; we have driven 
them to that point ; they would tell us no terms, however exor- 
bitant and unwarrantable, upon which they would be ready to 
make peace. What would have been the honourable baronet's 
expedient to avoid this embarrassment ? It would have been, as 
he has this day informed us, an address which he had thought 
of moving in the last session, and which, indeed, I should have 
been less surprised had he moved, than if the house had con- 
curred in it; he would have piovcd that no projet should be 
given in till the enemy were prepared to present a cant re projet. 
If it was a great misfortune that that address was not moved, I 
anji afraid some of the guilt belongs to me, because the honour- 
able baronet did suggest such an idea, and I did with great sin. 
cetity and frankness tell him, that if he was really a friend to 
peace, there was no motion he could make so little calculated to 
promote that object ; and I^ did prevail upon the honourable 
baronet to give up the intention. If I am right in ih^ suppo. 
sition I have stated ; if I am right in thinking that our great 
object was to press France to this point, and to put the question 
—if you have any terms to oflFer, what are they ? — was there 
any one way by which we could make it so difficult for them to 
retain any pretence of a desire for peace, as to speak out our«. 
selves^ and eall upon them either for agreement, or for modifi- 
cation, or for some other plan in their turn ? By not adopting 
the honourable baronet's plan, we have put the question beyond 
dispute, whether peace was attainable at last, and whether our 
adyances would or would not be met on the part of France ; and 
I shall) to the latest hour of my life, rejoice that we were fortu. 
nate enough to place this question in the light which defies the 
powers of misrepresentation, in which no man can attempt to 
perplex it^ and in which it presents itself this day for the decision 
Df the faousf and of the nfitton, and calls upon every^ indiTidual 
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ivho has a^ ^t4ke the pnhlic happiness 9Ad his own, to determiae 
for himself, whether this is or is not a crisis which requires his 
best exertions ii t^ e defence ^f his conntry. 

To shew which, I shall now proceed, notwithstanding the re- 
proach which has been thrown on our Hue of conduct, to shew tha 
system even of obstinate forbearance, with which we endeaTOured 
to overcome preliminary difficulties, the determined resolution on 
our part to overlook all minor obstacles and tor come to the rea^ 
essence of discussion upon the terms of peace; To sh^w this, it 
Js not necessary to do more than to call to the r jcollection of the 
house the leading parts of the declaration of his Majesty. I 
mean to leave that part of the object also without the possi* 
.bility of doubt, or difference of opinion. It is certainly true, 
that, even previous to any of the circumstances that related to 
the preliminary forms of the negociation, the prior conduct of 
France had offered to any goTernment that was not sincerely and 
most anxiously bent upon peace, sufficient ground for the con« 
tinuance of hostilities* it is true that, in the former negociation 
at Paris, Lord Malmesbury was finally sent away, not upon a 
question of terms of peace, not upon a question of the cession of 
European or colonial possessions, but upon the haughty demand 
of a previous preliminary, which should give np every thing ori 
the i)art of the allies, and which should leave them afterwards 
every thing to ^sk, or rather to req[uire. It is true it closed in 
nearly the same insulting manner as the second mission ; it is 
true, too, that, subsequent to that period, in the preliminaries 
concluded between the emperor and France, it was agreed to 
invite the allies of each party to a congress, which, however, 
was never carried into* execution. It was under these circum* 
stances that his Majesty, in the earnest desire pf availing himself 
. of that spirit pf moderation which had begun to shew itself ia 
France, determined to renew those proposals which had beea 
before slighted and rejected ; but when this step was taken, what 
was the conduct of those who h^ve gained the ascendancy in 
France ? On the first application to know on what ground 
thcjr were disposed to negociate, wantonly, as will be shewtt by 
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the sequel, and for ns purpose but to prevent even, the opcnltijg; 
of the conferenceSj they insisted upon a mode of . negociation very 
contrary to general usage and convenience, contrary to the moda 
in which they had terminated war with any of the belligerent 
powers, and directly contrary to any mode which they themselves 
afterwards persisted in following in this very negociation with us. 
They brgan by saying, they would receive no proposals for pre- 
liminaries, but that conferences should be held for the purpose of 
concluding at oncC a definitive treaty. 

His Majesty's answer was, that it was his desire to adopt that 
mode only which was most likely to accelerate the object in view, 
and the power* of his plenipotentiary would apply to either ob* 
ject, either preliminary or definitive. They appeared content with 
his answer : but what was the next step ? In the simple form of 
granting a passport for the minister, at the moment they were/ 
saying they preferred a definitive peace, because it was the most 
expeditious ; in that very passport, which in all former times has 
only described the character of the minister, without entering 
into any thing relating to the terms or mode of negociating, they 
insert a condition relative to his powers, and that inconsistent 
with what his Majesty had explained to be the nature of the 
powers he h^ intended to give, and with which they had appa^ 
rcntly been Satisfied • they made U a passport not for a minister 
coming to conclude peace generallv, but applicable only to a de« 
finlti^e and separate peace. 

This proceeding was in itself liable to the most obvious objec- 
tion ; but it is more important, as an instancy to shew how, in 
the simplest part of the transaction, the untractaWe spirit of 
France discovered itself; it throws light upon tliie suibsequent 
part of thie transaction^ and shews the inconsistencies ai^d contra- 
dictions of their successive pretensions. As to the condition theii . 
made in the passport for the fir^t time, that the negociation should 
be for a separate peace, his Majesty declared that he had no 
choice between a definitive and a preliminary treaty, but as to a 
separate peace, his honour and good faith, with regard to his 
illy the queen of t^ortugalj' would not permit it ; he the]ccft>ri^ 
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stated his unaUerable detern^in9.tion to agree to no treaty in whicb 
Portugal should not be included, expressing, at the same time« 
his readiness that France should treat on the part of Holland and 
Spain. 

On this oc^asion^ the good faith of (his country prevailed ; the 
system of Tiolence and despotism was not then ripe, and there- 
fore his Majesty's demand to treat for Portugal was acquiesoil 
in by the directory. They, at the same time, undertook to treat 
pa their part for their allies, Holland and Spaii^, as well as for 
themseWes, though, in the subsequent course of the negoci^tioi}, 
they pretended to be without sufficient power to treat for either. 

I mast here entreat the attention of the house to the next cir^- 
cumstance which occurred. When the firmness of his Majesty, 
his anxious and sincere desire to terminate the horrors of war, 
and his uuiforra moderation, orercame the violence, and defeated 
the designs of the members of the executive government of 
France, they had recourse to anothej? expedient — the roost absurd 
as well as the most unjustifiable : they adverted to the rupture of 
the former negociation, as if that ruptnre was to be imputed t^ 
his Majesty ; and this insinuation wajs accompanied with a per# 
sonal reflection upon the minister who was sent by his Majesty 
to treat on the part of this country. His Majesty, lool^ing an](« 
iously as he did to the conclusion of peace, disdained to. reply 
ptherwise, than by observing, that this was not a fit tQpic to bp 
Stated at the moment of renewing a negociation, and that thp 
circumstances of the transaction \f ere well enough known to>Eu^ 
rope and to the world. And the result of this negociation has 
confirmed what the former had sufficiently proved, that his M^ 
jesty could not have selected, in the ample field of talents whicb 
{lis dominions furnish,- ^ny person better qualified to do justice to 
his sincere and benevolent desire, to promote the restoration qf 
peace, and his firm and unalterable determination to maiutain the 
dignity and honour of his kingdoms. 

In spite of these obstacles, and others xi^ore minate, the British 
plenipotentiary at length anrived at Lisle ; the fnll powers were 
If ^Q^ittcd to th^ Respective g^overan\entSj ujsA ^^^® foui;i^|«j|« 
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exceptionable, tliough the supposed defect of these full powers 
is, three months after, alleged as a causd for the rupture of the 
negociation ; and what is more remarkable, it did so happen 
that the French full powers were, on the face of them, much 
more limited than ours, for they only enabled the commissioners 
of the directory to act according to the instructions they were to 
receive from time to time. On this point it is not necessary now 

. to dwell, but I desire the house to treasure it in their memory, 
when we come to the question of pretence for the rupture of the 
liegociation. 

Then, Sir, I come to the point in which we have incurred the 
censure of the honourable baronet, for dcIiTcring in on our part a 
projct. To his opinion, I do not subscribe, for the reasons that 
I stated before. But can there be a stronger proof of his Majesty's 
sincerity, than his waving so many points important in themselves 
rather than suffer the negociation to be broken off? What was 
our situation ! We were to treat with a government, that had 
in thp outset expressed, that they would treat only definitively ; 
and from every part of their conduct which preceded the meeting 
of our plenipotentiary, and their commissioners, we might have 
expected that they would have been prepared to answer our prO' 

jet almost in twenty.four honrs after it was delivered. We stood 
with respect to France in this predicament— we had nothing to 
ask of them, the question only was, how much we were to give 
of that which the valour of his Majesty's arms had acquired from 
them, and from their allies. In this situation, surely, we might 
have expected, that, before we offered the price of peace, they 
would at least have condescended to say what were the.sacrifices 
■which they expected us to make. But, Sir, in this situation, 
what species of projet was it that was presented by his Majesty's 
minister ? A projet the most distinct, the most particular, the 
most conciliatory and moderate, that ever constituted the first 
words spoken by any ncgociator; and yet of- this projtt what 
have we heard in the language of the French government ? What 
have we seen dispersed through all Europe by that press in 
!lce whith knows no scntimeuts but^vhat French policy die- 
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tates ? What have welieeo dispersed by that English press which 
knows no other use of English liberty, but servilel}^ to retail and 
transcribe French opinions ? We ha?e been told, that it was a 
projft that refused to embrace the terms of negociation. Gen- 
tlemen hare read the papers — how does that fact stand ? In the 
original projct we agreed to give up the conquests we had made 
from France and her allies, with certain exceptions. For those 
exceptions a blank was left, in order to ascertain whether France 
was desirous that i\\Q exceptions should be divided between her 
and her allies, -or whether she continued to insist upon a com« 
plete compensation, and left England to look for compcnsatioik 
only to her allies. France, zealous as she pretends to be for her 
allies, had no diifhculty in authorizing her ministers to declare^ 
that she must retain every thing for herself. This blank was then 
filled up, and it was then distinctly stated, how little, out of 
what we had, we demanded to keep ; in one sense, it remains 
a blank still, we did not attempt to preclude France from any 
pther mode of filling it up ; but while w« stated the utmost ex« 
tent of bur own ^views, we left open to full explanation what- 
ever points the government of France could desire. M''e called 
iipon them, and repeatedly solicited them, to&tate something as 
to the nature of the terms which they proposed, if they objected 
to ours. It was thus left open to modification, alteration, or 
concession : but this is not the place, this is not the time, la 
which I am to discuss, whether those terms, in all given cir. 
cumstances, or in the circumstances of that moment, were or 
were not the ultimate terms upon which peace ought to be 
acct^pted or rejected ; if it were once brought to the point wher^ 
an ultimatum could be judged of, I willi not argue ijvhethcr 
some great concession might not hav^ been made with the 
certainty of peace, or whether the terms proposed constituted 
an offer of peace upon more favourable .grounds for the enemy' 
than his Majesty's ministers could justify. I argue not thp one 
question nor the other; it would be inconsistent with th^ public 
interest and our duty, that we should here state or discuss it; 
all that I have to discuss, is, whether the. term'?, upon the face 
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of them, appear honourable, open, frank, distinct, sincere, 
and a pledge of moderation ; and I leave it to the good sense of 
the house, whether there can exist a difference of opinion upon 
this point. 

Sir, what was it we offered to renounce to France? In one 
word, all that we had taken from them. What did this consist 
pf ? — the valuable, and almost, under all circumstances, theim,. 
pregnable island of Martinique, varioifs other West India pos- 
sessions, St. Lucia, Tobago, the French part of St. Domingo 
the settlements of Pondicherry and Chandernagore, all the 
French factories and means of trade in the East Indies, and the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon ; and for what were these 
renunciations to be made? For peaoc, and for peace only. 
And to whom ? To a nation whicti had obtained from his Ma- 
jesty's dominions in Europe nothing in the course of the. war, 
which had never piet our iioets but to add to the catalogue of our 
victories, and to swell the melancholy lists of their own cap* 
f ures ajid defeats. — To a power which had never separately met 
the arms of this country by land, but to carry the glory and 
. prowess of the British name to a higher pitch, and to a country 
whof)^ commerce is nnheard of, whose navy is annihilated^ 
whose distress, confessed by themselves, (however it may he 
attempted to be dissembled by their panegyrists in this or any 
other country,) is acknowledged by the sighs aqd groans of the 
people of France, and proved by the expostulations and remon- 
strances occasioned by the violent measures of his executive gch 
vernmcnt. — Such was the situation in which we stood — such the 
situation of the enemy when we offered to make these impor- 
tant concessions, as the price of peace. What was the $ituatioii 
of the allies of France? From Spain, who, from the moment 
she had deserted our cause s^nd enlisted on the part of thp enemy, 
only added to the numben of our conquests, and to her own in- 
delible disgrace, we made claim of one island, the is!and of 
Trinidad, a claim not. resting on the mere naked title of pos,r 
fession, to counterbalance the general European aggrandizement 
p{ ITrance, l)at as the price Qf.'i|oniething that w^ hi^d to giye bj 
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malting good the title to the Spanish part of Saint Domingo^ 
which Spain had ceded without -right, and which cession eonfd 
not be made without our guarantee. To Holland, having ii^ our 
hands the whole means of their commerce, the whole source of 
their wealth, we offered to return almost all that was yalnablo ' 
^nd lucratit'e to them, in the mere consideration of commerce ; 
we desired In return to keep what to them, in a pecuniary yie\f 
would be only a burthen, in a political view wqrse than useless,^ 
because they had not the means to keep it; what, had wa 
granted it, would have been a sacrifice, not to them, but to 
France ; what would in future have enabled her to carry on het. 
plan 'of subjugation against the Eastern possessions of Holland 
itself, as well as against those of Great Britain. All that we 
sisked, was, -not indemnification for what we had suffered, but 
the means of preserving our own possessions, and the strength of> 
our naval empire; we did this at a time when our enemy was 
feeling the pressure of war — and who looks at the question of 
peace without some regard to the 'relative situation of the country 
with which you are contending? T.pok then at their trade; 
loot at their means ; look at the posture of their affairs ; look 
at what w^ hold, arid at the means we have of defending our- 
selves, and our enemy of resisting us, and tell me, whether this 
offer was or was not a proof of sincerity, and a pledge of mo- 
deration. Sir, I should be ashamed of arguing it, I confess ; t 
am apprehensive we may have goi^e too far in the first proposal^ 
we made, rather than shew any backwardness in the negociation ; 
but it is unnecessary to argue this point. 

Our proposal was received and allowed by the French pleni. 
potentiaries, and transmitted for the consideration of the IM- 
rectory ; months had elapsed in sending couriers weekly and 
daily from Paris to Lisle, and from Lisle to Paris : they taught us 
to expect, from time to time, a consideration of this subject, 
and an explicit answer to our projet. But the first attempt of 
the Directory to negociate, after having received our projet, is 
worthy of remark ; ihey required that^ we, whom they had 
lUmihoned to a definitive treaty, should stop and discuss preli^ 
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minary points, which were £o be settled without knowing whc* 
tbcr, Mhen we had agreed to them all, vrc had adranced one 
inch ; we were to discuss; whether his IVf ajesty would renounce 
the title of King of France, a harmless feather, at most, in the 
crown of England; we were to discuss, whether we would 
restore those ships taken at Toulon, the acquisition of Talour, 
and which we were entitled upon eiery ground to hold ; we 
were to discuss, whether we would renounce the mortgiige 
which we might pos&ess on the Netherlands, and which engaged 
much of the honourable baronet's attention : but it does^ so 
happen, that what (he honpurable baronet considered as so im. 
portant, was of no importance at all. For a mortgage on the 
Netherlands, we hare none, and consequently we have none 
to renounce; therefore, upon that condition, which they had 
no right to ask, and we had no means of granting, we told 
them them the true state of the case, and that it was not worth 
talking about. 

The next point which occurred, is of a nature which is dif- 
ficult to dwell upon without indignation ; we were -. aiting the 
iulfilmcnt of a promise which had been made repeatedly, of 
delivering to our ambassador a confre-projct, when they who 
had desirjd us to come for the purpose of concluding a definitiYO 
treaty, propose that wc should subscribe as a sine qui non pre- 
Jiminary, that we were ready, in the first instance, to consent 
to give up all (hat wc had taken, and then to hear what they 
Imd farther to ask. Is it possible to suppose that such a thing 
could be listened to by any country that was not prepared to 
prostrate itself at the feet of France, and in that abject posture 
to adore its conquei or, to solicit new insults, to submit to de^ 
jpaan Is still more ( egradinj and ignominious, and to cancel at 
oucc the honour of the i3ritish name? His Majesty had no 
hesitation in refusing to comply with such insolent and unwar- 
rantable demands. Here again the house will sec, that the spirit 
of the vioUnit part of the French goTernment, which had the 
insolence to advance Uiis proposition, had not acquired powQC 
^x^Ci strength in that state of the negociatiom to adhere to itj 
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Ills Majesty's explanations and remonstrances for a time prer^led,^ 
and an ihterTal ensued, in which we had a hope, that we were 
advancing to a pacification. His Majesty's refusal of this de. 
' mand was recdved by the French plenipotentiaries m ith as- 
surances of a pacific disposition, was transmitted to their go* 
Tcrnmcilt, and was seconded by a continued and repeated repe- 
tition of promises, that a contre^projet should he presented^ 
pretending that they were under the necessity of sending to their 
allies an account of what passed; and that they were endea- 
Touring to prevail on them to acced^ to proposals for putting an 
end to the calamities of war — to terminate the calamities of that 
war into which those allies were forced, in which they were 
retained by France alone, and in which they purchased nothing 
but sacrifices to France', and misery to themselves. We were 
told, indeed, in a conference that followed, that they had 
obtained an answer, but that not being sufficiently satisfactory, 
it "(vas sent back to be considered. This continued, during the 
whole period, until that dreadful catastrophe of the 4th of 
September : even after that event, the same pretence was held 
out; they peremptorily promised the contre^projet in four 
days : the same pacific professions were renewed, and our mi- 
nister was assured, that the change of circumstances in France 
should not be a bar to the pacification. Such was the uniform 
language of the plenipotentiaries in the name of the govern* 
ment — how it is proved by their actions I have already stated to 
the house. After this series of professions, what was the first 
step taken to go on with the negociation in this spirit of con« 
ciliation? Sir, the first step was 'to renew, as his Majesty's 
declaration has well stated, in a shape still more offensive, tho 
former inadmissible and rejected demand ; the rejection of 
which had been acquiesced in by themselves two months before^ 
and during all which tim^, we had been impatiently waiting for 
tlie performance of their promises. Th^t demand was the samo 
that I have already stated in s\ibstance, that Lord Malmesbury 
Shonld explain to them, not only his powers, bat tdso his in. 
structio&s i and they asked nTot for the formal extent of hi; 
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poweir^ which would give solidity to what he might conclude lit 
the lying's name, bdt they asked aii irrerocabie pledge^ that he 
would consent to giTc np all that we had taken frdm them and 
itrom their allied, without knowing how much more they had 
afterwards to ask. It is true they endeayonred to convince 
JLord Malmesbury, that although an aTOwal of his instructions 
Was demanded, it wquld never be required that he should act 
upon it, for there was a gred,t difference between knowing the 
extent of the powers of a minister, and insisting upon their ex« 
ercise. And here I would ask the hoiioiirable baronet, whether 
he thinks, if, in the first instance, we had giyen up all to the 
French plenipotentiaries, they would have given it all back 
again to us ? Suppose I was ambassador from the French Direc*^ 
tory^ and the honourable baronet was ambassador from Great 
Britain, and I were to say to him, "Will you give up all you 
hare gained ? It would only be a handsome thing in you, as an 
Snglishman, and no ungenerous use shall be made of it^'^ 
would the honourable baronet expect me, as a French ambas^^ 
sador, to say, " I am instructed, from the good nature of the 
Directory^ to say, you have acted handsomely, and 1 now. rei 
tarn you what you have So generously given ?" Should we not 
be called children and drivellers, if we could act in this manner ? 
and indeed the French government could be nothing but childrea 
and drivellers, if they could suppose that we should have acceded 
to such a proposal.— But they arc bound, it seems, by sacred 
treaties; they are bound by immutable laws; they are swora 
when they make peace, to return every thing to their allies ; and 
who shall require of France for the safety of Europe, to depart 
from its own pretensions to honour and independence ? -* 

Jf any person can really suppose that this country could have 
agreed to such a proposition, or that such a ne^ociation- was 
likely to lead to a good end, all I can say is^, ^that with such a 
man I will not argue. I leave others to imagine what was likely 
to have been the end of a ncgociahon, in which it was^ to* have 
been settled ds a preliminary, that you were to give up all that 
you have gaineti; and when, on the side ot your enemy^ nojL a 
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word was said of what be had to propose afterwards. They 
demarid of your ambassador to shew to them not otilj his powers^ 
bat also his instructions, before they explaid a word of theirs | 
and they tell you too, that you are never to expect to hear what 
their powers arc^ until you shall be ready to concede everything 
which the Directory may think fit to require. This is certainly 
the substance of what they propose ; and they tell you also, that 
they are to carry on the negociation from the instructions which 
their plenipotentiaries are to receive from time to time from them« 
You are to have no power to. instruct your ambassador; you are 
to shew to the enemy at once all you have in view, and they will 
only tell you from time to time, as to them shall seem meetj 
trhat demands they shall make. 

It was thus it was attempted, on the part of the F^rench, to 
conimence the negociation. In July, this demand was made to 
Lord Malmesbury. He stated, that his powers were ample. In 
answer to this, they went no farther than to say, that if be had 
no such power as what they required, heshouhi send to England 
to obtain it. To which he replied, that be had not, nor should 
he have it if he sent. In this they acquiesce, and attempt to 
anusc us for tjHro mpnths. At the end of that time, the pleni- 
potentiaries say to Lord Malmesbury, not what they said before,; 
send to England for power to accede to pr^oposals which you have 
already rejected ; hut go to England yourself for such powers, 
m order to obtain peace. 

Such n^as the winding up of the negociation ; such was the 
way in which the prospect of peace has' beeii disappointed by the 
cpndiict of France ; and I must look upon the dismissal of Lord 
Malmesbury as the last stage of the negociation, because the 
undisguised insult by which it was pretended to be kept up for 
Um days after Lord Malmesbury was sent away, was really, below 
oommci^t. You (France) send him to ask for, those powers which - 
you were toW he had not, and in the refusal of which, you acqui- 
esced : you have asked as a preliminary, that which is monstrous ' 
amd e^rbitant ; th^t preliminary you were told would not be, 
opnijplied with, and y^t the performance of that preliminary you 
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made the sine qud nofi condition of his return ! Sach was the 
last step hy ^hich the French goyemment has shewn that it 
had feeling enough left to think it necessary to search for some 
pretext to colour its proceedings ; but they are such proceedings 
tiiat no pretext or artifice can cover them, as will appear 
more particularly from the papers officially communicated to the 
house. 

But here the subject does not rest : if we look to the whole 
complexion of this transaction, the duplicity, the arrogance, 
and violence which has appeared in the course of the negociation, 
if we take from thence our opinion of its general result, we shall 
be justified in our conclusion, not that the people of France, 
not that the whole government of France, but that that part of 
the goverment which had too much influence, and has now 
the whole ascendancy, never was sincere ; was determined to 
accept of no terms but such as would make it ndther durable 
nor safe, such as could only be accepted by this country by 
a surrender of all its interests, and by a sacrifice of every 
pretension to the character of a great, a powerful, or an inde- 
pendent nation. 

This, Sir, is inference no longer, you have their own opmi 
avowal ; you have it stated in the subsequent declaration of 
France itself, that it is not agdinst your commerce, that it is not 
fl^unst your wealth, it is not against your possessions in the east, 
or colonics in the west, it is not against even the source of your 
maritime greatness, it is not against any of ^he appendages of 
your empire, but against the very essence of your liberty^ against 
the foundation of your independence, against the citadel of your 
happiness, agains): your constitution itself, that thdr hostilities 
are directed. They have themselves announced and proclaimed 
the proposition, that what they mean to bring with their in- 
vading army is the genius of their liberty : I desire no other 
word to express the subversion of the British constitution, — 
and the substitution of the most malignant and fatal contrast,— 
and the annihilation of British liberty, and the obliteration of 
every thing that has rendered you a great, a flourishing, and a 
happy people. 
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This ifl what is at issue ; for this are We to declare durselves ia 
a manner that deprecates the rage which our enemy will not 
dissemble, and which will be little moved by onr entreaty* 
Under such circumstances are we ashamed or afraid to declare^ 
HI a firm and manly tone, our resolution to defend ourselves, or 
to speak the language of truth with the energy that belongs to 
Englfshiqen united in such a cause ? Sir, I do not scruple for one 
to say, if I knew nothing by which I could state to myself a 
probability of the contest terminating in our favour, I would 
maintain, that the contest with its worst chances is preferable to 
an .acquiescence in such demaudsw 

, If I could look at this as a dry question of prudence, if I could 
calculate it upon the mere grounds of interest, I would say, if 
-we love that degree of national power which is necessary for the 
Independence of the country, and its safety ; if we regard do. 
mestic tranquillity, if we look at individual enjoyment, from 
the highest to the meanest among us, there is not a man, whose 
*take is so great in the country, that he ottght^ to hesitate a momeht 
in sacrificing any portion of it to oppose the violence of the 
enemy ; nor is there, I trust, a man in this happy and free nati. 
on, whose stake is sosmall^ thathe would not be ready to sacrifice 
his life in the same cause. If we look at it with a view to safety, ^ 
this would be onr conduct ; but if we look at it upon the prin. 
ciple of true honour, of the character which we have to support, 
of the example .which we have to set to the other nations of 
Eurppe, if we view rightly the lot in whicl} Providence has 
placed us, and the contrast between ourselves and all the other 
countries in Europe, gratitude to that Profidepce should inspire 
lis to, make every effort in such a cause* There may be dang^t 
but on the one side there is danger accompanied with honour |^ 
pn the other side, there is danger with indelible shame and dls^ 
grace ; upon such an alternative. Englishmen will not hesitate* 
I wish to disguise no part of my sentiments upon the grounds 
on which I put the issue of the contest. - 1 ask, whether up to 
the principles I have stated? we are prepared to act ? Having done 
so, my opinion b not altered, my hopes however are animate^ 

TOL. IX. ^ z 
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from the reflectioii tbat the means of our safety are in our owb 
tands ; for there never was a period when we had more to «n« 
courage us ; in spite of heavj burdens, the radical strength of th» 
nation never shewed itself more conspicuous * its reretiue never 
exhibited greater proofs of the wealth of the country ; the sam« 
objects, which constitute the blessings we have to fight for, 
furhlsh us with the means of continuing them. But it is ^ot 
vpon that^point I rest it ; there is one grdk resource, which I 
trust win never abandon us, and which has shone forth in ths. 
English character, by which we have preserved our existence and 
fame, as a nation, . which I trust we shall be determined never 
to abandon under any extremity, but shall joinf hand and heart 
in the solemn pledge that is proposed to us, and declare to hii 
Majesty, that we know great exertions are wanting, that we 
are prepared to make thclto, and at all events determined to stan^ 
Of fall by the laws, liberties, and rdigioii of our country. 

The amendment was afterwards withdrawn, aod the original addre«8pa$s^ 



N&cemier 24, 1797. 

Taa House having resolved itself into a Committee pf Supply, 

Mr. Pxrr rose and addressed the committee to the following pnrporr; 

In pursuance •f tlie intimatioii which I gave upon a former 
dtfty, I now rise to state to the committee the general outline of 
the measures which are proposed as the foundatioitfr for raising 
ilic supplies, and for meeting t^e exigencies of the ensuing year.^ 
As the prindpleof that part of the inteilded piai^ to which I am 
inost desirous to direct the attention of the committee is' new in 
the financial operationji of Hiis country, at least for more than m 
century ; as it is a principle so important in its nature, and so ex. 
tensive in its consequences, it is not my intention to ci^l for any 
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decision upon its merit in the present stage of the business. All 
that I now mean to state to the committee, I wish to be consU 
dered merely as a notice, and a general explanation of a plan that 
h afterwards to be bron^ht forward. Any minute coiisideratioft 
and particular dispositions I shall omit till the subject is stibmitted 
to a detailed discussion, and content myself wit}\ a general view 
of the object proposed, and a general outline of the mode by 
HFhich it is to be carried into execution. After the facts which 
are already in your possession, after the unanimous resolution 
Mrhich the two houses of parliament have passed upon the subject, 
it would be unnecessary for me to dwell upon the causes which 
demand your exertions, and the nature of the objects, which the 
supplies you are called upon to provide are intended to secure. 
The question which you have to consider is of no less importance 
tban by what means you are to provide for the expenses which 
will be necessary to enable you successfully to resist the avowed 
intentioFns of an arrogant foe, to destroy your liberties and con- 
stitution, to cut off the sources of your wealth, your prosperity^ 
your independence, and your glory. In pledging oirFelves to 
withstand these haughty pretensions, and to defend the blessings 
we enjoy, we have not acted lightly. In expressing our determina- 
tion to support the honour and the int. 'rest of the country atere- 
ry hazard, we spoke equally the dictates of $ober reflection, and 
the language of indignant feeling ; our judgment was in con« 
cord with our ardour ; we declared ourselves ready to meet the 
difficulty in its fullest extent, and prepared to support our resolQ« 
tion at every extremity. I wish to be understood, therefore^ 
that it is upon these principles, that the plan which I am now 
about to explain is founded. I know that it is upon these princi- 
ples, that parliament and the nation have pledged themselves to 
act; by these principles, and these only, the measures which 
are to be submitted to your consideration have been framed,* 
and it is upon these principles that their propriety ought t6 be 
judged. 

Before I proceed to enter more largely into the principles of 
the plan which it is my intention to propose, I shall briefly take 

2 2 
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a view of the amonnt of the expenses for which it will be ne- 
cessary to proTide. These I shall state under the usual heads, 
avoiding in the present stage of the business, all minute detsuls, 
and considering only the amount of the supplies which will be 
required. 

I shall begin, then, with the sums that will be necessary for 
the service of the n^Yj. The committee will recollect that 
there h&s already been voted for this branch, the sum of 
12,539,000/. It will likewise be recollected, that the estimates 
of the present year have been made out in a Hew form, intended, 
with greater correctness than formerly, to present a fulWiew of 
all the expense that would be necessary. Instead of the former 
allowance of 4/. per month, which was found to be inadequate^ 
the full expense has been taken into view. Even in their present 
shape the estimates are not to be considered as so accurate as to 
exclude the possibility of any excess. All that can be said is, 
that they are now more likely than at any former period to include 
the whole of the expense which this branch of the service may 
demand. The amount voted, then, for this article is 12,539,000/* 
It is unnecessary here to specify the different heads of this branch ; 
^11 that is requisite is, to point out the whole of the expense 
which we are called upon to devise measures to supply. Besides 
this sum, there will be a sum of navy debt, owing to the excess 
of last year above the estimate, amounting to three millions. 
This, however, will form no part of the expense for which it 
will npw be requisite to make a cash provision. It will only be 
requisite to proyide a sum equal to the interest ; and in the pre* 
sent state of the funds, that provision cannot be calculated at 
less than 250,000/. By a regulation adopted last year to prevent 
the depreciation of navy and exchequer bills, by providing that 
the period 6f payment should never be very distant from their 
date, there will be on their monthly issue of 500,000/. a floating 
debt of 1,500,000/. to be funded, arising out of the excess of the 
estimates for the year 1797. There will likewise be a similar 
sum of 1,500,000/. falling due in the year 1799; but for these 
no cash provision will benccessaqr^nor aft-thej included in the 
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^applies to be raised. The snm of 12,539,000^.18 all that enters- 
into the accouQt of the supplies under this branch for the .easu*i 
ihg year. 

The expense for the army, excepting only barracks and extra* 
ordinaries, has likeirise been voted. What the amount of the 
extraordinaries will be, it is impossible to ascertain ; bat so far as 
can be collected from the bills already drawn, this article may be 
taken at fonr millions besides the vote of credit, making an ex* 
cess of about 1,300,000/. at the end of the year. 

In judging of tbe probable amount of the demands of 
this branch of servlc^for theyear 1798, it will be seen that there 
is no prospect of increase at home ; that the situation of the war 
abroad promises to admit of a diminution ; and that from tbege« 
neral state of affairs, many of the causes, which contributed 
to swell the extraordinaries of the army, cease to operate. . The 
amount of the extraordinaries, then, may be taken at 2,500,000/. 
The charge on the head of barracks may be estimated at 400,000/. 
The expense of guards and garrisons, and the general articles in« 
eluded under this head, has already been voted, amounting 
to 10,112,000/. The ordnance may betaken at 1,300,000/. 
and the various articles of miscellaneous service may be rated at 
673,000/. There remain only two articles to be noticed, the 
sum of 200,000/. appropriated for the reduction of the national 
debt, and aboilt 680,000/. arising from deficiencies of grants. 
From the whole, then, the committee will ^ee, that the sum 
99 w to^be provided for amounts tb about twenty. five millions and 
a half. Supposing the statements under the head of the army and 
navy to be correct, the expense on these branches will be reduc* 
ed to the extent of two millions and a half ; and, including the 
reduction on the head of extraordinaries, the. saving upon the 
whole will amount to the sum of 6,700,000/. 

Notwithstanding this diminution, however, there still rematna 
the sum of twenty-five millions and a half to be provided for, 
as the supplies of the ensuing year. Before I proceed to explain 
^e general plan proposed for covering this expense, I shall stat9 
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flid usual articles which compose part of the annual ways anil 
means. 

The^e are the growing produce of the consolldated fund, -and 
flie land and malt. The former 1 shall take, along with the pro*, 
fit on the lottery » at so rery small a sum as 700,000/. making 
with the land and malt the sum of three millions and a half. 
Inhere still remains, howcTc^r, the sum of twenty. two millions to 
be supplied by some other means. The mode by which this sum 
is to be raised, forms the great object of consideration. The re* 
daction upon the head of naval and military establishment does, 
indeed, amount to a very considerable saying. The committee 
will see with satisfaction that their expenses admit of a diminutioa 
below what was necessary in some former periods of the war; 
Pleasing as this circumstance certainly is, I will not disguise, 
howerer, that after the sums which have already been added to 
the national debt, after the burdens which have already been 
imposed, to raise so large a sum as twenty .two millions, is no 
light matter. Bat the difficulty is to be examined with a firm 
determination to exert ercry effort which the magnitude , of the 
occasion demands, with a firm determination to produce tBe 
means by which the struggle is to be supported with vigour and 
with effect, so long as these continue to be the only course by 
which we can maintain our national honour, and secure our na« 
tionai safety* After this decided resolution, to render these sup« 
plies effectiye, the next point to be considered is the mode by 
which the expense is to be^efrayed, without danger to the sources 
of our prosperity, and without incontenience to those who may 
be called upon to contribute. 

Before I enter into the statement of that plan by which it is 
proposed to meet a considerable part of this expense in a manner 
]:ather new in our more recent financial operations, I shall men* 
tion one of the intended supplies which, under the restiictioQ 
with which it will be guarded, I am disposed to think will be 
Tiewed as altogether unexceptionable. After what I have heard 
from some gentlemen on former discussions, I cannot expect 
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that the metsure to which I allude will encounter no opposition ; 
but I am pretty confident that though not unirersal, the appro- 
liation which it will receive will be Tery general. Th|8 measurey 
howerer, is considerably different from that which some gentle- 
men conceive. I propose that towards the supplies the bank shall 
make an advance to gorerumdnt. The sum which it is in con* 
temptation thus to raise is neither very large in itself, nor will it 
be made in such a shape as to deprire the bank of the certainty 
of repayment within a short period, if it shall be considered ex. 
pedient to take off the restriction on payment in cash. That 
under all the circumstances of our present situation that restric- 
tion is necessary, [I cannot entertain a doubt. I confess^ that^ 
while the war continues in its present shape, it is mf decided 
opinion that it would be unwise to discontinue that restriction. 
if, however^ any unforeseen erents of the war, or if the return 
of peace should supersede that necessity, the advances, which it 
is proposed should be made by the bank, are to be upon such 
conditions as shall render them arailable for the payment of their 
debt. If such a measure should meet with the approbation of 
parliament, the bank will consent to make the advance. If It is 
^ear, then, that in the present situation of affairs the restriction 
js prudent, if, under the conditions intended to be stipulated with 
rcigard to the manner of repayment, this adTance will be attended 
with advantage to the public service without any detriment to the 
bank. I am at a loss to discover why we should decline an accom* 
modation which, in the present circumstances of the country, 
would prove so material a relief. The sum of three, millions, 
then, the bank will agree to advance on exchequer .bills, to be 
repaid at a short period, capable of being prolonged if nothing 
occur to render that extension inexpedient, but still claimable 
by the bank if any change in their affairs shall render it ne- 
-eessary. 

There now remaijDS to be supplied the sum of nineteen mil. 
lions. According to the received system of our financial openu 
iions, the natural and ordinary mode of proriding this sum would 
be by a loan. ' I know that, notwithstanding the magnitude of 
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the debt alreatSj accnmulated, resources are still left for supplying 
the public serTice by this means. I admit the funding system, 
vhicb has been so long the established mode of supplying th^ 
public wants, though I cannot but regret the extent to which it 
has been carried, is not yet exhausted. If we lopk, however, 
at the general diffusion of wealth, and the great accumulation of 
capital ; above a)l, if we consider the hopes which the enemy 
have conceived of wearying us out by the embarrassments of the 
funding system, we shal] find that the true mode of preparing 
ourselves to maintain the contest with effect and success, is to re* 
ddce the advantages which the funding system is calculated to 
afford within due limits, and to prevent the depreciation of our 
national securities. We ought to consider how far the efforts 
we shall exert to preserve the blessings we enjoy, will enable us 
to transmit the inheritance to posterity unincumbered with those 
burdens which would cripple their vigour, which would prevent 
them from asserting that rank in the scale of nations which their 
ancestors so long and so gloriously maintained. It is in this point 
of view that the subject ought to be considered. Whateve)P ob- 
jections might have been fairly urged agaitist the funding system 
in its origin, no man can suppose that, after the form and shape 
. which it has given to our financial affairs, after the heavy bur- 
dens which it has left behind it, we can now recur to the no- 
tion of raising in one year the whole of the supplies which a scale 
of expense, so extensivrf as ours, must require. If such a plan 
is evidently impracticable, some medium^ however^ may be 
found to draw as much advantage from the funding system, as 
it is fit, consistently with a due regard for posterity, to employ, 
and at the same time to obviate the evils with which its excess 
would be attended. We still m^ devise ?ome expedient by 
which we may contribute to the defence of our own cause, and 
to the supply of our own exigencies, by- which we may reduce 
within equitable limits the accommodation of the funding sys:; 
tern, and lay the foundation of that quick redemption which will 
prevent the dangerous consequences of an overgrown accumula« 
tion of our public debt, •' 
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Such are the ad?aatages which the plan I am about to propose 
endeavours to combine. To guard against the accumulation x)f 
the funded debt, and to contribute that share to the support of 
the struggle in which we are engaged, which our ability will 
permit without inconvenience to those who are called upon to . 
contribute, appears essentially necessary. The great object of 
such a practical scheme must be to allot faii^ly and equaTTy^to 
every class that portion which each ought to bear. As I have 
jdready stated' then, it is my intention to propose, not for your 
Immediate decision, but for your matnl'e deliberation, the plan 
of raising, by a general tax within the year, the sum of seven 
Billions. I am aware that this sum does far exceed any thing 
which has been raised at any former period at one time, but I 
trust I have stated sufficient reasons to shew that it is b wise and 
necessary measure. I am sure that whatever temporary sacri. , 
fices it may be necessary to make, the committee will feei that 
they can best provide for the ultimate success of the sftruggle, by 
shewing that they are determined to be guided by no personal 
considerations, that, while they defend the present blessings they 
enjoy, they are not regardless of posterity. If the sacrifices re- 
quired be considered in this view ; if they be taken in reference 
to the objects for which we contend, and the evils which we are 
labouring to avert, great as they may be compared with former 
exertions, they must appear very light in the balance. 

It will be observed, that there will be twelve millions put of 
the eighteen still to be provided for in the way of loan. At pre- 
sent I state this circumstance merely in the cursory review I have 
taken j[)f the whole supplies. In what manner it will be done 
must depend upon the views which the progress of Affairs may 
afterwardtf) suggest. Certain parts of this sum would probably 
be raised on ditfefent terms. Whatever part of it might be co« 
vered by the produce of the sinking fund may be borrowed as 
permanent debt, providing for its redempMon on the same terms 
with the other permanent debt ; other parts again may be bor. 
fo^cd upoi|i a much earlier scheme of redemption. But to pxo, 
5 
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coed to the mode by which it is proposed to raise this sum of 
seren millions. 

It has been understood for a considerable time that a great in. 
erease of the assessed taxes was in agitation. I shall state the 
reasons why this branch of the reyenue has been chosen as best 
calculated to combine the adyantages, which I hare already ex. 
^ plained as desirable in the intended plan. The objects to bo at« 
taincd in the mode of executing this scheme are threefold. One 
great point is, that the plan should be diffused as extensively at 
possible ; that it should be regulated as fairly and equally as pos- 
sible, without the necessity of such an iny.estji^ation of property 
as the customs, jhe manners, and the pursuits of the people would 
, tender qdis)us..aitld.TCXatious. That it should exclude those who 
: ftre least able to contribute or furnish means of relief ; that it 
, should distinguish the gradation of classes : that it should adroit 
of those abatements which, in particular instances, it might be 
• pmdent to make in the portion of those who might be liable nn« 
jder its general principles. I am aware that no measure can be 
demised adequately to provide for all these objects in all thdr de« 
tails and in every particular instance. No scheme can be prac- 
tically carried into execution^ in any financial arrangement| 
much more in such a one as £he present, with sueh perfect dis. 
positions as to guard against every possible inconvenience, and to 
render every, individual application unexceptionable. These ge- 
neral principles, however, must be kept in view in every practical 
plan, and the great question in discussion will be, whether any 
means of apportioning the extent of the contribntion can bo 
I'ound, better calculated to prescrre them entire tlian the provisi 
ons which I propose contain. It will at once occur that the taxes, 
known by the name of assessed, include so many obje<^ts differ* 
jtnt in their nature, so many objects in the present state of society, 
I of real necessity, so many of optional use and of luxury, so di« 
/Tersificd by modes and by the state of families, that in general no« 
i thing can afford a better test of expenditure than the way in whiph 
' these taxes are combined. One great objection, that the pogr 
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%lio contribate to the assessed taxes yet may be entitled to be 
exempted from snch a contribution as the present, Tvill thus be 
obviated In a striking manner. Those who contribute to the, 
assessed taxes compose a number of about 7 or 800,000 honse« \ 
keepers and masters of families, including a population of nearly 
fouc millions, on whom the sum will be raised. Who then are 
those who will be entitled to exemption? Those who already \ 
are not inclnded at all, on account of their poverty, or those '^ 
who, for the same reason, are discharged from payment. Whe* 
thcr this description includes the artificers and labourers who 
hate a fair claim to exemption, there is at least reason to believe, 
from the best information that can b^ collected,* that 500,000 
housekeepers and masters of families, covering a popnlation of 
between two and three millions, are so comprehended. Such Is 
the extent of the total exemption. 

The next object then is, to consider the effeet of thecontribntloii 
upon those classes oa which it would be raised. The assessed taxes 
80 far as can be ascertained, amount to a sum of about 3,700,000/. 
This sum as collected is levied on about 7 or 800,000 housekeep- 
ers, of whom it is ascertained that 400,000 do not contribole 
more than 150,000/. This, indeed, is a little increased by the late 
additions, but in a very small proportion, as these additions 
chiefly affect those who belong to the superior classes. The pro^ 
posed additional assessment, then^ upon the whole contributors, 
would amount, on the whole sum of the assessed taxes, to some» 
thing less than a treble contribution. Why it should besome«i 
thing less than treble, which i^ould be about eight millions, will be 
explained in the sequel. When we see that 400,000 householders 
contribute only 160,000/. we shall see how small a part of the 
additional share will fair upon those who are most entitled ta 
mitigation. In this extensive apportionment, too, we shall dis- 
cover the modifications which it may be necessary to make, and 
the means to adapt it to the ability of the. contributors. The asv 
aesied taxes obviously divide themselves into two classes. Those 
which in a great measure applied to inhabited houses, consisted of 
three duties ; that whicli w^s known by the name of the old duty,^ 
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the window duty, and the cbmmutation duty, first imposed last 
war, and regulated in 1788: and of« the different per cents*' 
since imposed, which may amount to about 1,400,000/. out of 
two roiltions and a half. In this both the high and the low 
classes were included ; but among the latter, 400,000/. contri- 
buted only 150,000/. The other consists of optional consump- 
tions and luxury — the duty on siTTants, carriages, horses for, 
pleasure, and that class of horses employed in agricultuve, the 
proprietors of whom, in the present state of the country, one of 
the most opulent classes which it contains, could not be injured 
by such an addition to the moderate rate which is now paid. It 
will readily occur that, where there are houses which do not con- 
tribute for the optional, or class of luxury, there the inhabitant 
must be best entitled to favour and mitigation. On these, then, 
Vthe burden will fall much more lightly than on those, such as 
JDursclres, and those who contribute to both dirisions of the as- 
( scssed taxes. There is another distinction likewise which wiM 
increase the facility of applying the relief, which it may be 
found proper to bestow. The house tax in the metropolis and 
other great towns, is more felt by the inferior classes than it is 
felt by the same class in the country. Pcrsqos in the same cir« 
cumstances of life, who in the country pay only perhaps 2/. in 
towns may pay three or four times that amount. It is the adTan- 
tage of this plan then, that it will be' in the power of the com- 
mittf^e to make the contribution bear upo^ those who arc best 
able to pay, and diminish the burden of tho^e who are best en. 
titled to relief. It forms another characteristic advantage of the 
plan, that the relief which it may be expedient to give to ih% 
poor, will not materially affect the productiveness of the tax; 
Thfcre is reason to believe, from the best estimate that can be 
formed, that not more than 3 or 400,060/. is raised in all th^ 
metropolis. This inpludes, indeed, all who are entitled to relief^ 
but it likewise includes all those who are best able to pay. If 
great cities and populous towns contain a great number who, 
from their poverty, have a claim to exemption, they contain 
likewise a great proportion of the opulent class, who will be 
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able to contribute in such a manner as to supply what it would 
be unfair to exact from the inferior class. Thus the two classes 
together will supply what is required without oppression to the 
poor, or defalcation of the t^x. In this manner, following 
the gradations of ability, as they are clearly pointed out by the 
profits pf voluntary or luxurious contribution, and the claims 
to relief, as they are ascertained by the nature of the taxes 
which indiTiduals already pay, the full amount will be fairly 
collected, and the burden justly distributed. In this way the 
first class of contribution will, on the whole, double the amount 
of what is already paid, though in some cases it may be more 
than double, in otjiers considerably less. In this way 2,800,000/. 
may be obtained. Upon that class which comprehends the taxes 
on servants, pleasure horses, carriages, &c. it is proposed to 
treble the assessment. In the higher classes, where the quantity 
of assessed taxes may be considered as a fair criterion of opu. 
lence, the rate of contribution may in some cases be an addition 
of three and a half, and eyen^ in. the highest class of 'all, a 
quadruple of the present tax. 

On the second description, there may be obtained about 
3,900,000/. at the treble rate. Allowing 500,000/. for the 
highest class, the produce with the 2,800,000/. for the first class, 
makes more than 7,000,000/. If it were trebled on the whole, 
the produce would be more than 8,000,000/. but it will now be 
sufficiently understood, that, from the modifications which it will 
be expedient to introduce, in many cases; instead of double there 
will not be one rate^ in some not one half rate, and other^stBl 
less, to be exacted. Thus, from the treble allotment, there will 
be nearly one million to be divided in modification to alleviate 
the burdens of those whom it may be wise to exempt. In 'this 
manner each class will mutu^Iy contribute to the relief of those 
who are unable to sustain an additional burden, and the 400,000 
who now pay so small a proportion will continue to be protected 
from any severe exaction by the extent which the tax will receive 
from the more opulent class of contributors. 

Thus the advantage of such an arrangement will allow suffi. 
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eient latitii je of relief where relief shonld be given with<nit 
dimiitighing the prodacfifenesfl of the tax. It will allow an/ 
exemption to those who have no means j not to thosQ who are 
unmUing to contribute; of the former there ma^r be many in 
number, bat litile in amount; of the latter, whateter th* 
amount may be, I am sure the numbers will be few* I am sure 
that there cannot be a large proportion of men in any part of 
this country who will be unwilling to concur in those measures 
wnich are felt so necessary for the public safety, or who can re. 
fuse to contribute a part of their property for the preservation of 
all they possess. In such a cause no man can find the extent of 
his contribution limited, but by the extent of his ability. In 
every class where the means exceed the actual necessity; in 
every case where the power of contribution excels the absolute 
demand, no man can surely be so untnindful of the duties heowca 
to his country, no man can be so blind to the interests^he has to 
|)reserye, as not to feel that he makes the most frugal and gene« 
rous option in contributiog to defend the society, of which he 
forms a component part, and to maintain that station which he 
occupies. I am aware that I anticipate the wishes of every maa 
who hears me, in thus proposing that the extent of the relief, 
which the poor will receive, will be defrayed by the rate of con* 
tribution varying with the property and the stake which men 
)iold in the country, by attaching upon the same class with our* 
Selves the additional burdens which the poverty of the lower 
classes will improve. In thus affording a proof of the sincerity 
of the pledge we have given by our readiness to make the sacri- 
fices which it requires, I feel that I am equally in unison with the 
general sentiment of the committee, as with the great principleg 
of policy and of justice. Speaking for ourselves, we thus dis- 
tlaim every little jealousy of the extent of the burden we are 
called upon to bear. We prove to the world that we are not 
limited by this or that contribution; we demonstrate that we 
ealculate only the magnitude of the occasix>n, and consider only 
whether the effort be equal to the importance of the demand. I 
ttttst that the exertion will not be deficient, that the contribution 
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trIU not lie iaadequate ^ but if it were found to be below the 
Unexampled jgreatness of the cause^ I am sure that the utomst 
alacrity would be shewn to submit to still greater sacrifices, and 
to display more vigorous cffoi'ts. We hate the satisfaction of 
knowing that, however heavy these burdens might be, if per- 
manent, yet as temporary sacrifices they are light in the scale 
when weighed against this mighty crisis and extremity of defence^ 
when compared with the horrors we have to shun, and the value 
of the blessings we have to preserte. If I am not deceived in 
the inquiries I have made, the gi%atest contribution will not ex. 
eecd a tenth of the income of the highest class of those by whom 
it is paid. No man surely will think such a sacrifice too great 
for such a cause | he cannot think advantages too dearly pur* 
chased, if the .effect of our preparation be to discourage the ex« 
travagant pretensions of the enemy, to dissipate the vain hopes 
they have built on our supposed financial embarrassments, to ani- 
mate confidence at home, to confirm the solidity of our powef^ 
and to maintain the sources of our prosperity. 

Having thus explained the general nature of the plan propose 
ed, I_must not omit to suggest the precautions which will bd 
necessary to prevent the contribution from being eluded on the 
one hand by a'subsequcnt diminution of establishment, and on the 
other to make provision that a real change of circumstances ma/ 
liot expose individuals to an oppressive exaction. It is evident^ i 
llowever, that in order to make the tax productive, it must pro*. ! 
ceed on a past, not on a future assessment. For, Sir, every I 
gentleman must feel, that if for the period this contribution is i(3 \ 
be levied upon the people, the share each individual is to con^ ; 
tribute, were to be regulated by futtire assessments, a great parf \ 
of the benefit there is now reason to expect* we shall derive front ; 
it, would be frittered away by concealment and evasion. It is^ I 
therefore, my purpose to propose, that not future but past assess^ 
ments shall be made the basis of the new contribution ; because^ 
prima facie, the most impartial evidence that can be obtained of 
^e ability of each individual to contribute to the exigencies of 
Iho state, is tlM amooi&t of his expenditure of income before h^ 
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lias atiy temptation to lower it, in order to elude taxation. On 
the other hand, Sir, as cade^ may exist of some, who by accu 
dental causes are rendered unable to support their present estab- 
lishment ; of others, who, hating improvidently engaged in 
them, repent of their imprudence, and desire to return to a situ« 
ation better adapted to their real circumstances i and of others, 
who, though able to pay their present assessments, can sheir 
themselves, by the proportion they bear to their income, to be 
unable to bear the additional weight of the new contributions, it 
is my intention, when tiie whole shall come in detail before the 
house, to propose regulations for the relief of such persons^ to 
be digested and modified in the best manner ^hich so compli- 
cated a subject will admit. But while provisions of this kind are 
to be made in favour of those upon whom the assessment woul^ 
be too severely felt, the house will foresee that it will be impos* 
sible, with any regard to the great and important object in Tiew^ 
to suffer the ^tax to be evaded by those who, not deficient in 
ability, but wanting in inclination,' to contribute to the necessities 
of their country, would abandon the establishments to which 
they have been accustomed, and diminish' their expenditure, in 
order to avoid the tax. But if it be found that, in point of fact, 
they shall have resigned their establishments from inability to 
maintain them ; and if they follow up that resignation with a 
declaration to be prescribed for the purpose, that the increased 
assessments would amount to more than a certain proportion, to 
be regulated on a future day, of their whole income, then they 
$hall be entitled to relief. Sir, I am aware, that, though the 
house and the nation will, with few exceptions, concur with me 
in this, there will not be wanting those who will cavil at this 
mitigating provision, and allege that it will amount in its effects 
to a compulsory disclosure of property ; but the house will im- 
mediately see that it falls short of that, aud will view it in its 
true aspect, that is to say, as a provision intended to qualify, to 
mitigate, or to prevent any severity or injury that may arise to 
individuals from the difficulty, or rather the utter impracticability 
•f dr£^wing a precise line of demarkatioii ■ between those who. 
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on account of the property they, possess are bound, and those 
who, from inferior circumstances, are unable to contribute to a 
supply for the exigencies of the state : no man can say that such 
a provisios, coming with the effects of relief, is a hardship, and 
I am sure no man can say that the tax would be efficient without 
it. These, Sir, are the outlines of the plan which I mean to offer 
to the considera^tion of the house in more minute detail upon a 
future day. If, when the whole has been, examined, it shall 
meet the concurrence of, and be adopted by, the house, it will 
be found disengaged from many difficulties, embarrassments, 
and expenses, that lie in the way of other modes of taxation ; 
for. Sir, the execution of it will entirely depend upon laws 
now existing, laws long in force, laws familiar to those who 
will be. the objects of its proyisions. . To enforce it,, no new 
power will be delegated, no new office created, no new expenses 
incurred. ' 

Sir, I am aware that in contemplating a system of finance 
wbich professes to make property the basis of its assessments, and 
to be as diifusiyely, as generally, and as equally, levied as circum- 
stances will admit, an idea will naturally suggest itself to erery 
one, as it has to myself — I mean that assessed taxes, however 
differently apportioned to the circumstances of different persons, » 
and however certainly they may at^ch on persons of opposite 
descriptions, are often eluded by a particular description of men 
of large property ; you will see I mean those men who possess 
large capitals, and who by denying themselves many of the : 
enjoyments of life, hoard up money, and exclude themselves 
from assessment. How much this applies to the subject in. con- 
sideration I will not now discuss, since it certainly applies no 
more to this than to a fomuu' mode of taxation ; for I know no 
actio make property the subject of taxation, while it is not reU- 
dered conducive to the pleasure or convenience, or rendered visi. 
ble by the optional expenditure of the person who possesses it. x 
If this objection has never stood iu the way of taxation before, I 
am at a loss to suppose how it can be made an objection to this, 
and shall be extremely obliged to any gentleman who will point 
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out a mode by which property so held in hand ban be subjccJtdd to 
taxation or assessment. The proportion this class of ibdiVidUals 
bears to the mass of the taxable part of the nation, is not i^uffifc 
cientiy great to add any weight to the objection' if it were ihade^ 
and I submit it to the feelings and wisdom of the' (fommitteel, 
whether, in a case of urgency and importance like the presenty' 
nine- tenths of the community shall refuse to contribute to th^ 
support, the preservation, the existence, of the state, because n^ 
means can be found to compel the remaining tenth' to contribute 
also. Undoubtedly if it be niow ileCessary to make gr^t contri- 
butions instead of incurring' a large mass of new debt, an() if that 
be the best mode of carrying on the war, it wodid b^ greatly 
adrantageons to be able to get at some mode of assessing ail pro- 
perty in all individuals ; and so far it is to be lamented that the 
description of people of which I speak cannot be made subject 
to an assessment. But if, on the other hand, we can flatter 
ourselyes, as I own* I do, with the hopes of being relieyed some- 
time from that necessity, then, even though the hoards c^ the- 
penurious elude our search, it by no means follows that the 
nation will receive tto profit from them ; for, on a general plan, 
' though utterly inactive in the expenditure of the possessors, they 
become active in some other shape, or in other hands, and al- 
ways find their level in the course of successive ages : so that 
though the scrutiny to pry into wealth may for a time be baffled, 
the effects of that scrutiny never fail to be produced by time. > If, 
however, I saw the means, or could suppose that means might 
be devised, by which such capitals conld be made productive 
and useful to the state in way of revenue, I do assure the>com- 
mittee I should consider it an object too important at this time to 
"be neglected ; though I still con3id€r them as making a part of 
the strength of the country nponlhe average principles of general 
resources. Yet, Sir, we might flatter ourselves that/independ. 
ent of that Compulsory power which the gpudition of such ppo. 
perty denies us, a due proportion of it would, at least in some 
cases, be forthcoming at the solicitation of self-interest and self*^ 
defence 3 for if this is a time, as I contend it is, when the people 
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of tills country are called upon not to contemplate their wealth 
tnly for its enjoyment, not to indulge in prejudices, or opinions^ 
or in doubtful speculations, but to take measures for the pre« 
senration of their existence now, and their security in future, 
and^ that for this purpose we are calling for money, not to be 
raided by loan with interest, to remain a heavy burden on those 
who are to follow us, but by demand on capital, then ough( the 
hoards of the penurious to be opened ; then should those who, 
devoted to accumulation by ignoran-e of enjoyment, and early, 
habits of frugality, have arisen from the lower rank and meanest 
employments, by rigid frugality and indefatigable industry, pro. 
tected, fostered, and encouraged, by that happy system of go- 
vernment, and those equal laws^ which enabled them and per. 
Aiits any man to emerge frdm the bottom to the top of society, - 
and who^ in contemplating their possessions, can scarcely have a 
hope but that of transmitting to their posterity those blessings 
and comforts they deny themselves — then ought they, I say, for 
the recollection of the benefits they have received, and for the 
sake of those to which they look forward, to consider themselves 
above all men bound to come forward, in deferice of that system 
which afforded encouragement to their labours, nurture to their 
industry, vigour to their pursuits, and protection to their per- 
sons, their property, and their acquisitions; then ought such 
men. to reflect^ if they have the means, that this is the occasion 
on which they should come forward ; then ought they, who have 
an interest so great in the.i;ountry^ to see that though it is im- 
practicable to compel them^ it is at least necessary for them to 
contribute, and that the necessity of the times is the most urgent, 
as. well as the best of all compulsions ; and come forward, not 
only uncompelled, but unsolicited, to offer their contribution. 
That some will have this feeling, and act upon it, I will not 
doubt— ^that all will do so, I am not so sanguine as to expect ; 
biit though they should neither come forward Voluntarily, nor 
be subject to coercion, that can hardly be stated as an objection 
to the plan, unless somethiog more unexceptionable can be pre- 
sented in its place. 

AA2 
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Then, Sir, there remains another, and a leading consideration. 
I have already stated the grounds on which I build my plan for 
raising seven millions of the nineteen that are necessary for the 
^iip]ily of the year. This learcs, as I hare before' mentioned, a 
sum of twelve millions to be raiiaed by loan. And here a pofnt^ 
separate, indeed, in its nature, but not less important in its 
consequences, properly claims your attention. I have stated 
that the sum of seven millions, to be levied in a direct way- hj 
increased assessments, is intended to make the quantum of the 
loan more moderate. But I shall now state another principle 
which wQiild lay the security, the credit, the efficient powers, 
and the resources of the country on a firm and immoveable 
foundation — a principle that will tend not to effect a diminution 
of our burdens for the present, but to prevent an accumulation 
of them for the future. ' The hause will recollect that, by means 
of the sinking fund, we had advanced far in the reduction of 
the national debt previous to the loans necessarily made in the 
present war, and every year was attended with sucK accelerate 
salutary effects as outran the most sanguine calculation. But 
having done so, we have yet far to go as things are circum- 
stanced, if the redaction of the debt be confined to the operations 
of that fund, and the expenses of the Tf ar continue to imp^e our 
plans of economy : we i^hallfiave far to go before the operation 
of that fund, even under the influence of peace, can be expected 
to counteract the effects of the war. Yet there are means by 
which, I am confident, it would be practicable in not many 
years to restore our resources, and put the country in a state 
equal to all exigencies. It is impossible. Sir, but we must 
feel ourselves bound by duty, if we wanted the encouragement 
of success, to proceed in the business, and to complete the 
work which has alrieady had so much success, and even to pro- 
vide, if it shall be found expedient or necessary, for more ra- 
pidly accomplishing that desirable object. *Not only. Sir, do*. 
I think that the principle is wise,, and the attempt practicable, 
to provide large supplies out of the direct taxes of the year, 
but I conceive it to be equally wise, and net less practicable, 
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io Tnak^. proTision for the amowut of the debt incurred and 
funded in the s^me year ; and if the necessity of carrying on the 
Var shall enfail upon us the necessity of contracting Unother 
debt, the principle I ha?e in Tievr is such, that, wi^h th« 
assistance of the sinking fund to co-operate, we shall not 
owe more than at the begin nins^. I cannot, indeed, take upon 
pie to say, that the war will not stop the progress of the plan 
of liquidation ; but if the means to which I look be adopted, 
it will leave us at Icjjst stationary^— it will leave us where we 
were; and besides the salutary influence it will have upon our 
credit and resources at home, it will produce the happy effect 
of demonstrating to the enemy, that, whatever the nature of 
the contest may be, or whatever its duration, our strength is 
undiminished, our resources unexhausted, and our general 
situation unimpaired ; that the hopes they entertain of destroy- 
ing the country through the medium of its finance, are as vain 
as their designs are wicked ; and that, whatever measures ,thcy 
may think proper to adopt against this cpuntry, they will find 
.us not at all disabled for the contest. But, Sir, it is necessary 
for me to be more explicit; and I will endeavour to make 
the point appear as t:lear to the house as it now appears to 
me. 

If I must borrow twelve millions, four of those tnay be bor- 
rowed without making any additional debt ; for the sinking-fund 
will pay so much. There then will remain eight millions^ which 
woi^Id be an additional permanent capital if sutfered to be 
funded : for these eight millions, therefore, I would make a 
different provision, that is to say, I would propose that the in- 
creased assessed taxes, the plan of which I have alreaJy laid 
before the house^ be continued till the principal and interest bp 
/completely discharged ; so that, after seven millions have beea 
raised for this year^ the same taxes in one year more, with the 
acklitionaraid of the sinking fuixd, will pay off all that principal 
and intermediate interest. My. proposition, therefore, if carried 
into effect, would not only furnish a current supply, but quickea 
the redemption of t^e natioafil debt^ without bearing harder qi^ ^ 
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the people than they can conreniently sustain. This would 
8p_eak a language to all Europe ; this would speak a language to 
the enemy, that, by cooling the ardour of their expectations, and 
shewing them the absurdity of their designs, will afford the best 
chance of shortening the duration of the war, and of lessening 
the duration and weight of our taxes. If vou feel yourselves 
equal to this exertion, its effects wjll not lie confined merely to 
the benefits I have stated in the way of general poficy, and in a 
successful determination of the contest, but will go farther ; it 
will go to the exoneration of the nation from increased burdens, 
and to the relief of those who are to follow us from the weight 
of the expenses of a war, waged in dt^ftnce of a system il^hich 
i¥C have received from our progenitors in trust to be transmittea 
entire to our successors. Unless you j^eel you have a right to - 
expect, that by less exertion you will be equally secure, ani 
indulge the supposition that, by stopping short of this effort, you 
will produce a successful termihation of the war, you must set 
aside all apprehensions of the present pressure^ and, by vigorous 
exertion, endeavour to secure your future stability, the happr 
effects of ^hlch, I pledge myself, will soon be seen and ac- 
knowledged. I am aware that it will be safd, (for it has often 
been said) and I agree to it, that it would be fortunate if the 
practice ofi funding had never been introduced ; and that it is 
not terminated is much to be lamented i but if we are arrived at 
a moment' which requires a change of system, it is some en- 
eouHgement for us to look forward to benefits, which, on al\ 
former occasions, h^ve "been unknown, because the nijieans of 
obtaining them were neglected. 

If, Sir, the whole sum be provided for in the manner I pro- 
pose, instead of being funded, the advantages will be greateir 
than those who have not been at the trouble to calculate it call 
suppose. In the mode I propose, the whole, with the interest 
oh it, will amount to no more than sixteen millions ; raise that 
sum, and you arid your posterity afe completely exonerated froifi 
it ; but if, on the contrary, yon ^ill fund, it will entail an 
i^unual tribute of. I50ji000/. fot forty yeairs, which mikes ^ 
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diffeie^nce of not less tban forty millioite to those wbo^are to fol. 
low j0\i. These are the principles, this is the langdage, this the 
copdfict fit for men legis^ting for ,^ country, that, from its situa. 
tion, its constitution, and its natural strength, bears the fairest 
title of any in Europe to perpetuity. You should look to distant 
benefits, a^d not work ifi the narrow fircumscjril?ed sphere of 
«hort.sighted, selfish politicians.. You should put to youraelTes 
this question, the only one now to te considered—*' Shall we 
lacrifice,' or shall we save to oi^r posterity, a sum of between 
^rty 9n4 (iity millions sterling?" And ^bpre fill, you should 
consider the important efiect such firm and dignified conduct 
^Fill.have in the progress and termination of th^ present contest, 
whieii may, without exaggeration, be said to inyplve every thing 
dear to yours^yes, and to include in it. the fate of yonr, poste. 

The house will now judge how far I have succeeded in finding 
;i eriteiion by which to mark out the distinctions^ and the pro- 
portions in the taxes I have proposed. They will decide how- 
far I have succeeded in accommodating the difierent rates of. in« 
crease to the circumstances of the different classes of society : 
they will determiuis lyhether I have givpn a plan that affords 
sufficient modifications, and just mitigations of the severity of 
the iiQposis. If there be any thing defective^ I wish to supply 
it ; if there be any thing ei^roneous, I am desirous to rectify it ; 
if I have exceeded, I am willing to retrench : it is a measure 
of unprecedented importance, and it must be my anxious desire 
to be correct in it. I therefore court jnvestigation — but I ear. 
ncstly hope tnere will be i^o difference' of opinion in the house> 
as to the principle upon which the measure is founded. As I 
have not been able to find, in any man of ^ny party, a trace of 
doul^t (^s to the sufficiency of our rpsources, I think I have a 
right to assume that there can be no difference as to our iright to 
employ them ; at least I can say that I have not heard a word of 
any avowed difference on that point in any corner. of the 
country. Attested thus, I have produced a state of resources 
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imimpaired eren by this wasieful war : on any other account 
no difference can possibly arise upon this day. In the interrai 
between this and the day on which I shall finally bring this 
subject before you, I will receive with attention any obserya. 
tions that gentlemen may please to suggest ; and I hope all will 
agree with me, that the question for consideration is not, 
trhether the burdens proposed are heavy or unprecedented, bpt 
whether there is any option left to us — whether they are not dic- 
tated by unavoidable necessity, and whether any, bettter adapted 
to the circumstances of the country, can- be devised to supply 
their places ? 

Sir, having said so much, I'will not follow it up with particu. 
lars, but move a resolntion conformable to the general design I 
have laid before the committee ; and I will postpone the particn. 
lar parts of the plan to another day — the earliest that circum* 
stances will allow. 

He then moved the following resolution, which was agreed 
to: 

*^ That it is the opinion of this committee, that there shall 
be paid a duty, not exceeding treble Che amount of the duties 
imposed by several acts of parliament now in force, on houses 
knd windows and inhabited houses, by the 6th, J 9th, 24th, and 
STth Geo. III. and likewise the several additional duties of ten 
per cent, per annum, imposed thereon by several acts of parlia« 
ment^ with certain exception^ and abatements." 

Mr. Ticmcy rose next; and, after going over the various calculations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, abd inferring from thence the declining state 
of the national resources, he declared^ that, with the present administration, 
he held it impos&ible that this country could have peace. The right honour- 
able gentleman, he affirmed, wanted the requisites to bring about a peace; he 
possessed not the confidence and rcspcet cither of France, or of any of the 
European powers. 

Mr.. Pitt replied: 
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I shall endeavour to fotiow the honoarable gentleman who has 
just sat do WD, in some of the observaiions he has thought proper 
to make.- Knowing^ asldo^ the ingenuity of that geBtleman, 
and recollecting his declaratidn in this house scnne time since; 
knowing that he stands pledged to give his Majesty's present 
ministers every opposition in his power — when I compare that 
declaration, and apply it to his speech to-night, a speech cer. 
tainly not destitute of ingenuity or of preparation, I own I amt 
a little at a loss to find in him that consistency for which he 
expects to obtain credit, as a man wishiug for nothing so mucb 
as the welfare, of his country. Whatever may be thought off 
the speech of the honourable gentleman, dther by the public' or 
by his own constituents, I shall observe upon part^ of his speech 
as th^ appear to Aio. I will endeavour to follow him in 
his direct and his collateral topics ; in some which were cer« 
tainly not direct, and in others that I cannot say were collateral^ 
because they had « no ^reference to . the subjects no w before the 
committee, either collaterally or otherwise. He begins by com- 
plaining of excess, and he comments on the navy ebtimates, in 
whieh'his Zeal ha» milled him. Ue talks of thiee millions, and 
a million and a half, as sums I took credit for ; whereas I stated 
the whole sum to which he referred in this part of his speech 
would be three millions, and that I should provide for half of 
them by bills, and that a million and a half of them should be 
outstanding. But he then goes on to state, that I made a mis* 
take of three millions upon the statement of navy extraordinaries* 
Gentlemen assert things that hate no. foundation any where but 
in their own fancy, and they repeat them so often, said with so 
much confidence, that at last they become the dupes of their 
own artifice, and believe these assertions themselves. Be it reJ 
membered, however, that in the course of -every session since 
the war began, I have, on every occasion, stated that the na« 
ture of such extensive transactions, as those of the army and 
navy, was such as to render accuracy in the estimate unattainable. 
. 1 40 not pretend to it at any time^ but I always do my utmost to 
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pppfotch it ; and I do aver that there nerer was at any time of 
war more attention paid, than in the whole course of tbis, to 
prerent excesses beyond the estimate* True it is,- you hare had 
more excessesiiT this than in any other war, nor is it marTdlous, 
for it is a war of a different kind, and of a more eomplacated na* 
tare than any other you were ever before engaged in.- But the 
lottourajb^le gentleman, in his potb^k zeal to detect the fallacy of my 
•tatements, assures- the committee, that, in stating thesumoffiVe 
millioiis upon the article of the nary, I ha^e committed an erro^ 
of three millions. This he states as beiqg the excess -upon one 
article, which amounts, I own, to only fire mtUioos ; but the 
excess fairly applies to the whole sum of serenteeii millions, ot 
wbich these fire were a part ; and instep of taking the wholo 
jKud considering that excess as applying to the whole, he applies 
it to one part, merely because the whole of the sum was Toted 
|>y separate votes on different heads, and compares that ^cess 
with one branch of the whole. I shall say no. more than that I 
leare the committ^ to judge of the fairness of such ^ piode of 
reasoning* 

The honourable gentleman says, I do not now speak with coir^ 
fdence on the produce of the taxes, and yet he allows the rere. 
ime to be flourishing, in which too, it seems, he rejoices. H^ 
says I have put into the mouth of the king what has not beei| 
uttered out of my own this night. Nothing has been ^d by 
me upon that subject to.night — I mean upon the flourishing 
state of our rcTenue. No, Sir, it is not out of my mouth that 
expression came to-night, vrnd which the honourable gentleman 
censures me fov omitting, but out of his ow;i ; and when the 
bononrable gentleman thifiks he sees a smile from this side of the 
betel se, he magnifies it into a horse-laugh in consequence of what 
be advances. I am afraid he gives credit to some part of the 
bouse for more attention than they deserve. All these conside- 
rations induce me to suspect, that, if I had stated many^hings 
which he expected me to state concerning the prosperity of the 
CDOQ^ry, he was prepared with a loiig speech to contradict m^ 
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upon that head. He weqt into a detail of the revenue in 1796 
and 1797,' from which the committee is to derive nothing but » 
very desponding inference. For the future powers of this conn« 
try are, according to his deductions, to be very feeble. He iff 
fiot, however, bound to abide by these sentiments ; and as he 
says he will take a view of the subject, and mature his judg. 
ment for the discussion of it in future, I hope a minute attention 
to it will alter his oj)inion. He has told us that the accounts arc 
not yet before us. In this his vigilance has basn eluded, for the 
documents necessary for the purpose are now upon your table, 
and by which, if he condescends to peruse them, he will find that 
ihe report of the committee of finance, and which holds out to 
us a prospect so flattering, is entirely justified. The honourable 
gentleman dwelt for some tim^ on the produce of the wine duty, 
and that of the Scotch distillery, and infers that they will not an. 
swer the estimate ; in which inference he is too rapid, for nei- 
ther of which has hitherto found its level. These points I merely 
touch incidentally, not meaning to argue them no(v, that being 
foreign to the leading purpose of this night's discussion, and 
of which there is to be a detailed discussion hereafter*^ 

The next point to which the honourable gentleman refers, is the 
subject ot the advance from the bank to government. Upon this 
the bonourable gentieman has indulged in a spepies of eloquence, 
which is almost as new to him, as is his congratulation on the pros- 
perity of this country. He says that this resembles the system 
Which was adopted in France, and leads to the despotism which, 
finder the name of liberty, is carried on there. What similarity 
there is between the limited and voluntary advances of the bank, 
to an amount which would be shortlyxrepaid, and the depreciated 
millions and milliards of the French government, I leave tp him, 
knd to those who are now convinced with him of the Capacity of 
that system, and who have do lately thought it prudent to declaim 
against the French system, to discover. He sajs that this is a dan. 
gerous Conntixibn between the government and the bank ; and 
|ie states the su^ of three Mlions to be of an enormous amount 
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for the bank to adyance to gOTernment He had forgot, not to 
say he nerer knew, for to a gentleman of so innch research, 
that would be an extraTagant supposition ; but he seems to hare 
forgotten, that the adrances of the bank to government have ne« 
Ter been less during the present war, than they are now proposed 
to be, under the very special nature and extraordinary circum. 
stances of the present war. I ask, then, what does the honourable 
gentleman mean, by saying that this is a dangerous connexion 
between goyernment and the bank ? Does he mean to say that the 
restriction on the bank ought no longer to continue ? If he does 
not, I maintain that it is no dangerous connexion whatever, 
since it will be of no inconyenience to the public while the re« 
striction continues, for the public security is precisely the same 
as if this advance was not made by the bank at all. 

But it seems the honourable gentleman could not face his con. 
•stituents ; that they would ask him, where he was v/hen such a 
measure was proposed ? [Where my tbngut was, saiil Mr, Tier- 
iiey.] It is not very material. Sir, which, as I should suppose 
where the honourable gentleman is^ there his tongue must be 
also. He says that the measure is of such an alarming nature, 
^ that the sense of the house ought to be taken upon it at once; 
he says that I have a great desire to impose upon the house, and 
that . I distrust my case. I haye heard, Sir, that great eagerness 
for the dispatch of business is sometimes evidence that the party 
bringing it forward has some distrust of it ; but that I should 
propose; a plah that would give him time to prepare a speech, is 
an instance of distrust, which, considering the extent of his in- 
genuity, I could hardly have expected to be accused of. I can^ 
not Aelp thinking, that it is a little extraordinary he should first 
tell me that the measure I propose is unprecedented, and then 
tell me I am to blamQ for ofFcrihg to the ho*tise time to come 
to a decision npo^n it, instead of oallitig for a decision immediately. 
The honourable gentleman then tells us that this is a plan 
whidi cannot be effectual in the hands of his Majesty's present 
ministers^ for that they are not qualified to carry it into effect* 
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That thcr&inay be, and are, in his opinion, others better quali* 
fied, I have no doubt, and t haye as little doubt that he would 
be ready to propose them if it depended upon him ; but if hi^ 
objections go against the man, it is hardly fair, upon that ground, 
to call upon the house to reject the measure. It seems I am not 
the person to make any proposals of this kind to the house. 
Why am I not the man ? The question is, not who proposes the 
measure, but whether the measure ought to be adopted ? But 
when the honourable gentleman comes to argue the question in 
that sense, and when he comes to lay before you the unexampled 
profusion of which he says I am the profligate author^ I hope he 
will condescend io take in View the extent of the seryice for 
which we have had to provide, its extraordinary nature and cha- 
racter , 'as well as the great expense with which it has been at. 
tended, without forgetting the dearness of all the articles of pro- 
Tision, and various other things, at which it is not necessary at 
this moment to glance ; but above all, at the extraordinary ef- 
forts, and corresponding expense. 

But there is another part of the speech of the honourable gen. 
tleman, which contains an important objection to my continuing 
in the official situation in which I now statid, because, he says, 
while I remain in that situation^ this country cannot have peace. 
If he thinks so, that is a good reason for his moving an address 
to remove me. Supposing this hou^e to agree to that motion, 
there \h no reason, I presume, why this house should not take 
care of the interests of the public, and still more "^hy^ supposing 
them to have no objection to the measure now before them, they 
should not agree to it. But there is a reason for apprehending 
that this country cannpt have peace while I and my colleagues 
continue in office. • Why cannot this country have peace while 
we continue in office ? Because, in truth, we have not the confix 
dence of the enemy . Sir, we cannot have the confidence of the 
enemy. The confidence of the enemy ! No, Sir, that is im- 
possible ! We are riot entering into the spirit of their rules, we 
are not disposed to promote their principles ; we do not wish t> 
^imitate their system ; we do not think it practical in England^ 
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however it may be made the subject of api^Iause by those who 
favour it in their hearts, and, for the purpose of opposing Eng- 
land's true interest, the occasional theme of vindictiYe declama* 
tion, while it is wish^ that their principles should be adopted : 
which principles have been admired, and occasionally extolled, 
since the ^commencement of the revolution, by those who bare 
opposed us. If the only claim to the support of the honourable 
gentleman in' the prosecution of the war is, to deserve the con. 
fidence of the enemy ; if it is necessary to admire the French rc« 
volution, which has been the root of all the evils of the present 
contest I if it is necessary to have slsserted the justice of the ene« 
my's cause ; if the exertions of the war are to be entrusted to- 
those who have, from the Commencement of the contest, thwarted 
its prosecution, then, indeed, I am glad that ^ we have not the 
iote of the honourable gentleman in ourTavour* 

But the honourable gentleman says again, that there is no 
confidence in us in any part of Europe^ and he proves it by shew* 
ing that all our allies have deserted us, and kept none of thek 
engagements. This argument, if true, might go a good way 
towards shewing that we ought to have no confidence in them ; 
but iintil he shews some instances of our want of good faith, I 
apprehend it does not prove that they have no confidence in us^ 
and proves pretty nearly as much, as the argument that it is ne^ 
cessary that I ought to posses3 the confidence of his Majesty's 
enemies in France. 

I think I am entitled now, in my turn, since the honourable 
gentleman has opposed the whole system of the plan which I 
have proposed, and especially as he is so much, and as it were 
exclusively, the friend of his country, to ask him, whether he has 
a better, or auy in its stead ? for he has stated none. Perhaps be 
has not had time to digest a proper plan ; if he has any in con- 
templation, he cannot fairly object to the proposal which I makje 
now, since he is to have time to prepare his own, which I trust 
will be much better. Bu,t the honourable gentleman says, that 
if this plan should have been brought -forward at all, it should 
have been brought forward much sooner. He acknowledges that 
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in cases of great danger, great efforts ought to be made. N0W5 , 
I think that in our former situation we were not in so much dair« 
ger as we 9,te at present, if we d^ nort niak« great resistance; and 
therefore it appears to nife to be more sensible to make greaH 
efforts in time when they are necessary, than to'm^c them when' > 
the circumstances of the time do not eM for them,- especi^llj 
when by your finaoeial operations, you are likely to bring tha 
Contest to a happy tennination. But the honourable genttemanf 
says, that this plan is to shew that we are at the end of our re.' 
sources. If he thought so, he might hare spared himself the 
trouble of pronouncing a panegyric upon these resources in tha 
course of his speech this night. The honourable gentlemasit 
says, that this plan shews to the world that we are at the end of 
our funding system. The manner in which persons possessed of 
capital in different parts of the country have acted, in inrestini; 
their property in your f andsy is no proof that monied men think 
so.; but proves, on the contrary, the confidence they have in 
your resources, and proves also, that wealth is generally diffused 
all oyer the country. This weath is manifested in the improve- 
inent of your agriculture, in your buildings^ in your canals, in 
your enclosures ; all these, I say, prove that you possess at this^ 
moment the confidence of monied men, that there is at this 
mometit more wealth than there was at any former period inl, 
this country. 

The resolution was agrejed to, and a day was fixed for taldng the several 
propositions of the Chancellot' of the Ezchec^uer into further consideration. 
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One motion for the second reading of the bill for increasing the aWMsei 
taxes, a long and animated discussion took place. ^ 

1 
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▲fcer Mr. Fox had deUvered hit sentiments in teprohation of the meastircy 
Mr Pitt rose i— 

Before I proceed to make any remark upon the wide ra* 
riety of topics i^ich the honourable gentlemen npon the 
other side of the house hare introduced, I shall just advert 
to the last point on which the right honourable gentleman • in. 
listed. The other parts of his speech were' directed against the 
'whole of the mcasare in substance, but in the latter part he se« 
parately urged the propriety of delay. The right honourable 
gentleman founds this argument for delay upon the agitation 
which this question has excited in the public mind, and the ob- 
jections to which the measure is liable in its application to a 
great number of his constituents. I am aware, that in all {great 
town^'; particularly in the metropolis, the objections will be felt 
wifW^^eculiar force ; but at the same time I am sensible that hx 
thffpVbvisions of which the bill is susceptible, many modifica- 
tion's may be expected, many are practicable consistently with 
the Jeading principle of the measure, and many are necessary iti 
order, as far as possible, to prevent it from bearing hard in par- 
ticular instances. I am aware even that greater modifications may 
be necessary than appeared to me requisite upon the first consider- 
ation of the subject, and when the first imperfect outline of it was 
presented. This, however, does not by any means tend to im- 
peach the general principle of the measure. Theseobjections are 
capable of modification without defeating the salutary object, 
which it is the purpose of the measure to secure. Instead of feel- 
ing these objections as 'completely destructive of the principle^ 
every hour's reflection convinces me, that though it is our duty to 
inquire in what respects modification may be proper, how it may 
be practicable, how mitigation may be given so as to prevent 
any oppressive application of the measure, yet as to the general 
necessity of providing for the public safety, and repelling the 
danger by which we are threatened, on the determination we 
shall form upon this question after mature discussion depends 

♦ Mr. Fox. 
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iwrlielliet hj the exertions we haye pledged out^lv«8 to iBlMAte^ , 
^e shall rescue the coBtitry from impendiag calamity, fi&d la^ 
the foundation of as great a portion of fature greatness and pros* 
periCy as wnj nation ever enjoyed, or whether we shall iiurretidet 
the dignity of the British nation, and acpose to inerttable rnift 
Uie sources of its glory and its power. Feeling as the representa* 
fives of the people, that it is onr duly to protide for these im* 
}K>rtant and essential objects, we sliall be deterred by ilediffi* 
xultles, we shdU spare no painU, wo shall sacntice etery local 
prejudice, erery partial opinion, to a consciousness of the aecoK^ 
sity in whkh we are placed, to make a rigorous exertion* Fed^ 
log as I do that necessity, I know my duty too well not to pfmt^i 
in what I conceive to be a measure calculated to save the ooimA 
ity from the. present danger, and td enable it to struggle agidnst 
future attacks. It is our first duty, as gu4rdianf^ to provide 
for its present safety, and to transmit to posterity the blessi^ga 
which we hare enjoyed, and the means of preserying them. It 
is by Aese considerations that our conduct ought to be directed | 
it is by these great maxims of policy that the measure ought to 
bejodged* 

Can we then conceire it our duty, on account of some parti* 
Cular objections of some alleged hardship of application, to 
hang up the bill altogether before its proTtsions hare been discuss* 
ed, before its details have been arranged ? Must we forego thai 
opportunity of suggesting the case where the eril would be felt^ 
of remoriag prejudice where it exists, and obriating objcctiotitf 
where they are well foi^nded { Instead of agredng (o any delay^ 
both in real respect to those who complain of the hardship with 
which the bill in its present shape would attach, and in duty to 
the pubiit, for whose sertfce in this important crisis we arO 
' called upon to proVide^ we ought to lose no time to examine tho 
biD with the Utmost attention, and see where the pressure which 
It would occasion may be mitigated. What are tho particulars 
ind extent of the farther modifications Which it may stBl Bo ne« 
cessiu-y to introduce, it will notba incumbent* upon me noW to 
state, it will be irecoileeM ftat, wheia I filat op^aA fite lubject, 

toiE..ii, " ^ B » . 
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I stated tliftt, SB a Tisible criterion of income, I preferred the 
payment of the assessed taxes, because it was more comprehen* 
live, better calculated to diffuse the burden, and more suscep- 
tible of modification in the yarious classes where it would be re* 
quired, than any other criterion which could be taken. It will 
be recollected, not by th^ honourable gentleman*, who had 
thought it proper to absent himself from his attendance in par* 
liament, but it will be recollected by the house, that one great 
recommendation of this criterion I stated to be, that the princi. 
pie being still preserred, it furnished greater means of modifica- 
tionj more opportunity for proYiding for the particular cases of 
Jiardships and inconyenience, than any other criterion whidi could 
be adopted. The means of this modification are now in our 
power, and we shall but pei^foml bur duty to our constituents, 
by shewing our readiness to consider the inconTenience, and to 
apply the remedy. That many modifications are necessary I am 
aware, and in the committee, both those which I may propose, 
add which others may suggest, will be considered. ' This I trust 
will be a sufiScient answer to what fell from a worthy alderman f 
at the beginning of the debate. Much as I differ fi^om that ho- 
nnurable gentleman as to the extent of the abatement, and the 
nature of the scale of contribution he proposed, I was glad to 
hear the manly and decided manner in which he enforced the 
necessity of great exertion, and the propriety of raising a consi- 
derable sum, without recurring to the system of funding. I zbk. 
conrinced that the sentiments he expressed were congenial to 
the feelings of a great majority of his constituents and of the 
country ; and I could not help remarking the contrast between 
the language he held, and the tone of the honourable gentle^ 
man t OQ the other side, compared with the sentiments of their 
respectiTe constituents, in the indiscriminate opposition to ereiy 
part of the plan, which characterised the speeches of both the 
honourable gentlemen. 
,^ Haring made t]^ese observations, on the question of delay, I 

* Mr« Fox. ' t Alddrman tushington. | Mr. Fox. 
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*sha4l proceed shortly to .confider some of the other topies on 
Vrhich the honourable gentlemen insisted, I do not complain of 
the wide field of argument which they took up ; I know that in a 
paorliamentary sense they were regular : whether they were jnstt* 
fiah)e in the use they made of this pririlq^, and whether tkej 
made a proper choice of the topics which they introduced on the 
present subject, I shall leave for die honse to determine. The 
objectof this bill sliortly is, an extraordinary grant of money for 
the support of the war ; it proposes to raise within the year a 
certain part of the supplies, by a tax on income, on the visible 
criterion of the assessed taxes, snbject to modification as cir- 
cumstances may require. In considepng the whole of the case^ 
then, the first question that occurs is, whethar it is proper to 
grant any money at all ? Then, whether the principle of raisiiig 
a certain part within the year ought to be admitted? And, 
thirdly, wiiether by this criterion attaching to income in the 
course of expenditure, the burden would in general be fairly ap. ' 
portioned? 

As to the first point, whether any money. at all ought to be 
granted, the honourable gentleman^, though he did. not say so in 
very words, by the whole of his argument supposed thenqpitive., 
The right honourable gentleman who spoke last distinctly argued^ 
that while ministers contibued in power, he could not agree to 
any supplies bebg granted* In stating this, to ha?e been their 
meaning, I am endearouring to do justice to thdr mode of rea* 
soning. Unless upon this idea, more than three^fourths of their 
observations were irrelevant to the subject now before the house. 
If they do not contend that peace cannot be obtained by the pre- 
sent ministers, that they ought to be dismissed before any scheme 
of supply can at all be a fit subject for discussion, the greater part . 
of their i^rgument is quite foreign to the matter now under. co|;l« 
sideration. ; 

The right honourable gentlemap, while he argues that my 
honourable friend f considered the majority of Jthe house and.his 

* Mr. Sheridan* . f Mr. Duadis. 
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Majesty's minisleBs as Ae ttaotj forgets Qutt bis iMmoimWe 
frimd*, when he talked of oar gotng out of ouir places, did not 
address himself to the house, but gave U, as a Torjr fricndlj ad« 
viee no doobt, pcnonalljr to as. it was e3i(pfessed with a hope 
tluit we would of ourselves abandon the offices we hdd^ as the 
means of obtaining peace. The honourable gentleman then must 
settle this inconnstency widi.his honourable friend beside him. 
But beloro the bosfonrable gentleman, with all his taten(S| can 
• demonstrate the prqprtetf of oar dismissal, he ought to shew 
that the nine persons, whom be proposes to pick up between 
London and WiodBor, will administer the public affairs better 
than those by w4iom they are now administered ; he most bring 
forward something more conclusite and more convincing than 
any thing be bad to offer when the dismissal of ministers was 
last discussed, tbe failure of which attempt had indu^ him to ' 
quit the serrico of his constituents, and bin despair of success 
had led him to abdieate his public character. If I understand 
' him right, he considers as preliminary to every measure of public 
defence* to every etertlon In support of iibe war, a radical change 
is necessary. What the right honourable gentleman means by this 
prieilimtnary, expressed in a manner so large and comprehensive, 
in terms no less obscure tiian undefined ; whether a parfiamen* 
tary reform k to be only a part of this s weeing change; howtiiis 
change of system is to operate aa a means of saving the comn try; 
how this unlimited change is to conduce to the public safe^ in 
preparing exertion and in repciHing danger, I am really at a lose 
to conceive. In centering the propriety of sueh a change of 
system, or sndi a preliminary as the introduction of naur mea 
into office, it certidnly> will be important for the house to ascer* 
tain, whether such a change of ministers is calculated to secure 
ns against the dangers irith which we are flneaiened, whether |t 
Is calculated to check the ambition of the enemy, and fo prociife 
$ peace that wtU satisfy the hwioor of the natieli,. and pmserve 
the sourteii of the public wealth and proaperifyt 

• Mr. ShcriJaa. 
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But thebotfonriblegentleiDUi $a}rs,tii«ttbif#holetettorofdiir 
language at tbe b^nntog of the pment contest was, tktft air 
peace eouM be made wkh tbe jncobin vipnUic, Ulid tliat Ftwucw 
is thus justified m refusing to make pt^ace with the present adiAl*' 
nistrstion. At no period of the war did we erer express such % 
sentiment, or even entertain the idea that no peace otr«)d be 
nade with republican Prance. 1 reraenbtf tht quotatioa from 
Virgil tonrhichhchas alluded, and as for as I eaa recdleet it VM 
Yised in one of those debates in which the fight honouralifo §$at>e» 
nan proposed that overtui^ should be made for peftcest » p^rioA 
when we centendcd that no security for peace co«dd beedbtftlAedi 
and that the evils of war were not to benronypar^d to the tstade* 
qvkSiie peace which then eould have been conqludedr Tho right 
honourabie gentleman then urged the question, whether no ex« 
trentity of danger eould induce us to make s«c4 overtures i I 
^en answered, that this m«st erc^ be a qneltloA of comparison^ 
that we must decide as drcnnstanees might arisi^ «Hid at ]fas€ 
we ought to ^raevere till our means were exhaosted, titt' w# 
could support t6e contest nalonger, and wa^CQuld %$Lfy 

Tot9 certutum£si corpore regni. 

The honourable gentleman says, that the meaniog^f Virgil ci^n* 
not te explained aifay^ buit he iMined to thiiik that Virgtl'fir laiti< 
guage might be improved. The honourable 'gentleman urged 
the propriety of making orertores even at^at period, and con. 
.tended, as he often had doni?, that if reasonable terms of peace 
were refused, it would unite England and divide France* He 
then retorted, that after such overtures were rejecf^dj 

iTo^o efrimdum es^ cqrpore regnu 

The honourablo geademai^ has now seen these overtures made 
and r^ected; and now, when he wishes to bind me down to 
the meaning of Yirgil, I thinji He otught not to fo^t his tatoi 
pledi^e. 
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' If the hotioiirable. gentleman has seen that all attempts at ne- 
gociatibn hare been nnaVailable, if he can look to any period in 
which he is called npon to fulfil his pledge, if he means to ani- 
mate the pubHcr eiertioos, to exhort to perseverance, to stima. 
late their seal for the maintenance of the national honour anii 
the national safety, at a moment when these objects are thus 
nneqniTocally stated, he would not, as he now does, attempt ta 
disarm their courage, and to distract their efforts. What did the 
honourable gentleman expect from the overtures he proposed ? 
What degree of insult and contumely did he lay his account ta 
endure before he was to be roused to energy and to honour ^ 
Did he expeetvany thing mare insulting than, the reception our 
overtures had obtained, any thing more repulsive, more haughty, 
more injurious, than the proceedings of the enemy ; any thing 
more' decisive of their determined spirit of hostility than their 
refusal to disciiss the term» we proposed, or to propose any terms 
in their turn, on whi^h they were willing to conclude a peace ^ 
If any thing can meet the honourable gentleman's ideas of in- 
sult, sufficiently humiliating to require hhn to act upon hi& 
pledge, let him look to the negociation at Lisle, and the con. 
duct of the enemy npon that occasion. The honourable gentle- ^ 
man, though he admitted formerly that there might be occa-i 
sions to demand unanimity and exertion^ thinks himself freed' 
frpm his pledge, betauise ministers were never sincere in their 
exertions for peace, and France was justified in refusing to treat 
with them. But when did the honourable gentleman discoyer 
this? When did the light flash npon his mind, that ministeca 
originally were hostile to the republican government of France, 
and therefore could not be sincere ? -It is somewhat surfirising 
that this never occurred to the honourable gentleman before the 
pledge was given^ instead of discovering it as ouriipology for 
eluding the pledge after it was given. If the dislike of ministers 
tO" French principles' proves their aggression, and justi6es thc^" 
hostility of the enemy, tjiis cannot be a i\ew. discovery ; it cer. 
tainly would as well b^ve justified the honourable gentleman in 
distrusting any efforts they might make, even while they, urged 
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the orertnres, on the refusal of whidi they promised nnanimity^ 
as now when they have seen their otrertares made widiont effect. 
The,deelaration of France, at the beginning of the conte&f , proved 
that on their side It was a war of aggression, and on ovr's a war 
of necessity and good faith towards our allies. If ministers did 
at first sec the danger of French principles, without embarkiitg 
in the contest, must they have been the aggressors when they 
saw their fears realized in the actual aggression, in which the 
principles they had apprehended finally terminated ? At no pe* 
riod of the contest did we say there coald be no peace with re* 
publican France. We said, that for peace we would not agree 
to prostrate the nation at the feet of the enemy ; that we could 
not agree to give up what was essential to the safety of tiie 
country. If th^ honourable gentleman can prove that we hate 
applied for peace, disowning the justice of our cause, abandon'* 
ing the principles on which the present safety and future prosper 
rity of the country are founded, he would prove that we comsl* 
dered.the period arrived when every exertion had been made, 
and when the struggle was to be given up, because it could no 
longer be supported^ The honourable gentleman, however, 
does not say that we have acted in this manner^ What then are 
the opinions of those who have uniformly, or rather with grow* 
ing zeal and devotion, contended that the war was Just on the 
part of France, and unjust upon the side of thb country ? Have 
they not Irepeatedly said, on former occasions, Chat our ordinary 
resources were exhausted } And to. day, with mysterious silence^ 
they pass over the sul^ect, and cautiously decline giving any opb 
hion on the efficacy of former resources, while they reprobate 
new expedients ; and say nothing about the propriety of resort, 
ing to the funding system, wh^le they condemn the princi|>l6 of 
^very plan by which it may be relievttl. 

Th^ honourable gentlemen have sajd, that our ordinary soarces 
^re exhausted, d>nd that no extraordinary resources can be.em« 
ployed. I leave it to the house then to judge how far those, who 
m principle give the enemy a right to ask all, who, by decrying 
our resources, gire them confidence to adrance every pretensioB| 
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hy kindly informing them^ tliat from our iaabili^ to resist, tbejr 
msy extort whatever thej demand, are the true friends to tbcir 
countfji, or .the enlightened adTocates of peace I I am cpo- 
vinced that th^ mfijoritjr of the house and of the cpuatrj will 
feel that peace is not likely to be oI>tained upon terms consistent 
, with our honoar or onr safety, by dismissing ministers, if thej 
^re to be. followed by men who have ever viewed, with kindnesa 
Ike principles of the enemy ; — by men who bare justified every 
act of the e«emy» white they have traduced every measure oi- 
the British government ;— by men who have extolled the resources 
of the French) with a zeal equalled only by the perseverance 
with which they have ^^reciated the energy and the resource 
of their own country. Whatever ojHnions suc^i men profess to 
kave of the sincerity of . nunisters, of their capacity, for the con. 
4iiot of aflyrs : whatever conclusions they may draw from the 
IDfvieir "Of the finances and the magBi.tude of our expenses, J^ 
l^ave it to Ike country and to the world to determine, whether, 
under such auspices, there conhl be any chance of peace upoa 
terms short of the basest humilktlon to an insolent foe, and the 
SBOSt criminal surrender of every principlo of national honour, 
^d every soorce of national greatness. 

The honourable gentkman speaks of pea<ce as absolutely ne. 
eeMary : but hasi the honourable gentleman explained how peace 
it to be obtained ? After encouraging the perseverance of tlie 
foemy in their wild and destructive design, by holding but how 
little Tesistanoe we can oppose to their attempts, the hooourablp 
gentleman says not a word of this, fie thinks he does his duty 
to his country and his constituents, by enforcing the necessity 
of peace, without saying a syllable of the means of pacification. 
]Peoan3e hji things peace cannot be obtained without a change of 
system, he would in the mean time suspend all grants of suppl yl 
^ter disavowing every opinion we hav^ pronounced, after re*' 
anting every principle we have maintained, after abandoning 
^rery pledge we have given, after neglecting every means of de^ 
fence, and renouncing every manly exertion, bpw would the 
kononrabU gentleman have ua appease the fiiiry of the enemy. 
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and secure the. safety of England? Why there nQst.be a 
total change of system in England and Ireland ! '^ai Ireland 
was in a better situation France conld have no indncetf^t td 
make peace ! What this change^ so mysteriously aanoiiniced, h 
to be in detail, we are left to gn^ss. Are yon to m^lect the 
means of defence, if yon cannot persuade thft enemy to make^ 
X)eace. The change which the honourable .gentleman recom* . 
mendS) I sn^pect would be to remote those distinct ions^a^nd, ta 
sweep away those pritileges which hare ruised tl|B hatre4 ^d 
enry of France. But the honourable g(»itkman contends thafe 
the French would be justified in refusing to os^ke. peace, l^iecause 
Ireland is not unanimous ; would he, howeyer^ consider iiini&# 
ters josttfied in refusing to make peace, because La Vendee W4a 
in a stf^te of insurrection ? If in his* eyes this would be an io« 
sufficient reason for refusing to make peace with France, when 
Nearly oncfourth of its inhabitants were in a state of opeu bo^* 
tility against the tyranny under which they were oppressed, will 
he say that it h a reason for the perserering hostility of the ene« 
my, that Ireland is in a state of* danger, arising from the nece^ 
sary eiertion of vigour to re^i$t the operation of Freneh prtn^i 
ciples diffused every where with such assiduity, and ia Irdan J 
with peculiar success ; — circulated with that industry, which Uxcy 
have ever shewn, to supplant by their desolating principles of. 
liberty the real pn^ctlcal blessings of the British coastUntioa I 

Mr. Pitt declared; he could not conceive how that degree o( 
perfect unanimity, which the right honourable gentleman seem% 
ed to think so necessary, could* be obtained while these ptiiici* 
pies were disseminated with, such Industry ; but this was not the 
time to enter into this discussion, and he had only alluded to 
this subject, ii^ shew the consistency of the right honouraUa 
gentleman's argument, when applied to the case of La Vcndos^ 
But after all, did the right honourable gentleman seriously ima« 
glue, that he bad convinced the house that it was unnecessary 
for thein to make great efforts? He had relied mnch^ npon the 
declarations which had been made out of doers re$pec|io( this 
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tax : as far as the public opinion accorded witb the right honoiir- 
able gentleman's Tiews, so far as he seemed inclined to treat it 
-with respect ; bat be totally^id out of his consideration tliose 
sentiments which accompanied those declarations. Though, in 
some Instances, the people had expressed their disapprobation 
of this tax, la Its present state, without any of the altorationa 
and modifications which it would be ni^ccssary to make, yet they 
ne?er went the length of the right honourable gentleman, and 
said, that no tupplies ought- at all to be raised ; on the con« 
trary, in the case of the borough of Sotithwark, they had ex^ 
pressed the strongest sense of the necessity of making great and 
vigorous exertions for tbe public defence. Could this be a subject 
6i doubt, after all the papers relative to the rupture of the negp-*^ 
^tion had been laid before the house, and above all, since they 
bad seen the late proclamation of the Directory ? Indeed, he 
should fed ashamed if it could now become matter of argument, 

If then it might be assumed, as an indisputable proposition, 
^t great and vigorous exertions were necessary at the present 
arduous crisis, the next point for consideration was, whether «» 
large part of |he supplies of the year ought to be rabed by the 
mode now proposed, wjthin the year; or whether the whola 
should be raised by the old system of funding } This was the 
real quesdon for consideration : b^t, instead of discussing it, . 
the gentlemen on the other side had everted all their abilities to 
proTC that we ought to make nq efforts at al). They had never 
given any answer to the only important question^ viz. if great 
exertions were necessary, how .were they to be miide? In- 
stead of this,vth,ey had only said, th^t a proposal to depart from . 
the fnnding system came with a very had grace from him, who 
liad funded so much, This cpuld not be considered as a yery 
strong'argument ; and he should have >thpught, that the gentle, 
m'en, after so long an absence jf^om their parliamentary duty, 
would have discovered some more efficacious mode pf reason^ 
ing, than to say, ^' Do not a^opt a good measure, because yoi| 
<!»ught to have a4qpted it sooqer." Surely, the hopse had a 
l^ight to expect, from a grave and expcricn<:ed ^ts^tesmaii, some-* 
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thing more than a declaration^ that if any means could he d%* 
vised to raise a large proportion of the supplies within the jenf 
and if these means were in their nature unobjectionable, he 
should not oppose themv This could not be considered as a 
▼ery great instance of oondesoension. Howerer, the principal 
objection of the right hononrable gentteman seemed to be, that 
those extraordinary means ought not to be resorted^onow^ when 
a. great and obvious necessity existed, because we had not em^ 
ployed them when no snch necessity- did exist. . . a^ 

But gentlemen seemed to consider, that, by adopting the pre^^ 
Sent mode of raising a part of the supply, the system of funding 
was to be given up, and the present substituted in its room. If 
gentlemen had b^en present in their places when this measure 
was first proposed, they would have known that the funding ' 
system was not given up ; on the contrary, he had proposed that 
the larger part of the supplies of the year should be raised by way 
of loan. It was thought advisable, as the fttf|.ds had been scf 
much increased, to ease them, by procuring a large p^rt of the 
supplies in a different mode ; therefore, so far from giving up the 
system of funding, the present plan was intended to relieve it, 
7hat this object, if it could be attained, would be most desira 
able, could not b^ questioned, ev^ by those who disliked th^ ^ 
present tax. • 

Having said thus, much, he did not think it necessary to arga<$ 
this point more at length upon the present occasioti. The poini 
that called particularly for the eonsideration of the house wa$ 
this — assuming that it was neoes^ry tp raise a large sum wi^itf 
the year, was the present plan, the most expedient, and tM 
most likely to be effectual? In considering this subject, the twof 
honourable gentlemen on the other side had^argned mexf dfffbr*-^ 
ently. The first called it a tax upon property ;- the* ofher^ a 
general tax upon income. The latter was i<fearer4he*truth, birt 
neither of them was correct. With respect to' the honoiti'aWe 
gentleman who called this a tax upon property » it waf astonish, 
ingthat he should be so ill informed , of' what passed In that 
house, even though he >^as absent^ as to^statei as argumentai 
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Mgfonsti this plan/ ihe Tery topics which he (Mr. Pitt) had urged 
io order to obviate some objections which had been made to it* 
The honourable gentleman had contended, that a tax upon pro. 
pertj, supposing it possible tliat the amount of the property 
eonld be ascertained, would not be a proper measvre. In this 
opinion, howeier, the honourable gentleman difiered from those 
declarations oat of doors against this taX) upon which so much 
reliance had been placed on the other side of the house. How* 
erer, the honourable gentleman had pushed this argumentto a 
greater length than he had done,3He (Mr. PitC) hddsaid, that 
ff the amount of crerj man's property eonld be ascertained, it 
^ould be a most desirable thing to make the people contribute 
fo tho public exigence in proportion to their wealth. But there 
fmUA P9 llieans of ascertaining the property ofindividnals, ex* 
fept such as were of a nature that eould not be resorted to. In» 
ftead, therefore, of a tax upon property, this was what he had 
Stated it to be, a tax np^j^* general expenditure. In opening it to 
the house,, he bad anticipated an objection which he thought 
would be miide, y'u* tha^t tl^s tax api^ied only to such income 
iS was ii^ ^pendtitnre* This was an inconvenience which it was 
iiuposslble to avoid, without hf^ying recourse to such a scrutlAy 
of properly a& must, in erc^y point o(. view, be highly, objee* 
tiouable. That the present plan was In its nature imperfect he 
vras ready to ado^t, and had stated it to be se^ when he first ia. 
troduced the subject ; but he thought it ^e be%t an4 most gene- 
ral criterion that could be found. ' The questioA then wa^, whe« 
4her this plan was so very imperfect, and so o>j|ecti,o;iaWe in 
f rindp(e, that it ought intmedlately to ba rejected ; ^f iK^iether, 
^ter proper alteratioii and modification, it might MtM of ^e 
greatest pfbUc beo^fit? The right honourable gcnUeou^ii eppo* 
«tc to him had 0«t Gonsidei«d this with his usual a^cuni^j^ ; for^ 
^ecauseiWs t«t liiic^l^uJated at seven milUpns, and thai; it wat 
liot to exceed m Irath part, o^ a person's income, he had calca^ 
lated the whole iocoaM of the country at only seventy mUlions;, 
but the inaccuracy of tUs calculation must be obvious to thi 
right honourable gpatlemaD, v^eo .he recollected, that thpu^^ 
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this tax neTcr took more than one. tenth oftlie income, yet, ift 
man J cases it took only the 120th paft^ and in some cases took 
nothing. At all events, this observation v/sls inapplicable, b^ 
cause he had never spoken of the general income of the country, 
but only so much of it aa was in expenditure. Without dilating 
more upon this part of the subject, he. should say a few wordu 
upon what he considered as the leading objections to the mea* 
sure. 

The right honourable gentleman had made a dfrision of thh 
different kinds of property , .which appeared to him to be incor* 
rect, iaasrauch as it omitted one great source of income. TK« 
right honourable gentieman's division was, income arising from 
landed estates, from commercial pursuits, and from property ill 
the funds. As to the income derived from professional exertions, 
the ri^ht honourable gentleman had very properly classed it un« 
der the head of commercial gains. But he had omitted one great 
source of income, viz. that which Was received as the reward of 
labour ; and of the latter class- many were exempted by the crite» 
rion now proposed. T^e right honourable gentleman had con* 
tended, that this would operate as a tax upon funded property^ 
which always had been, and must ever be, conisidercd as invio« 
late. But the measure now proposed by no means tended to 
affect property in the funds. No description of incotne, whether 
aritlog from landed estate's, commercial pursuits^ or funded pro- 
perty, was meant to be exempted from the operation, because it 
was ftieant to attach upon expenditure in general. Where was 
the injustice of this ? <* Why,'* says the right honourable gentle. 
man, ^^ hy taxing the expenditure of a man whose income is de. 
riTed from the funds, you do in fact tax his property, in the 
fuadil'* If this was a valid objection, it ought not only to induce 
the house to reject this measure, but to repeal eyery tax that 
eT«r was laid on; because it was impossible to suggest a tax 
wlueh wonhl not be paid by people having money in the funds. 
JBvery tax imposed upon consumption, of course must be de- 
frayed by people having property in the funds ^ but it was ab« 
surd to say that was a tax upon the funds. If this objection wa^ 
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,ncTcr madeio jtaxcs which were in their natufe perpetual, it ap- 
peared to him singular that it should now, for the first time, be 
m^dc to a tax which was merely temporary. 

The next objection of the right honourable gentleman was, that 
.a tax upon commercial income was not just; for, said he, a man^s ^ 
landed property is his own, but the income he derives from com. 
merce is partly derived from. his- industry. This was not a time 
to enter into a minute discussion of these arguments, but surely 
/he right honourable gentleman did not mean to contend that 
commercial gains were not a fair object of taxation. Those gains 
were derived under the protection of the laws of the <^ountry, and- 
conscqnently ought to contribute proportionably to support them. 
.He did not, however, mean to contend that many distinctions 
ought not to be made, and in the committee modifications would 
undoubtedly be proposed. As to persons who employed great 
capitals, in* proportion to their annual gains, they would be less 
affected than persons of landed property ; but all that could be 
inferred from this was, that it was a recommendation of the cri« 
tcrion. Perhaps this criterion, as far as it affected the lower 
classes, did not make distinctions enough. It would be recol« 
tected, that the particular reason he assigned for making this tax 
lower upon houses than upon the other articles was, that it should 
juot fall too heavily upon that species of income arising from re. 
tail trade. The right honourable gentleman had next censured 
the mode of appeal given in this case. Some alterations might 
also be made upon this subject; but still he thought that mode 
of correcting the operation of the lax might be useful. The 
right honourable gentleman himself had admitted, that it might 
with propriiety be applied to landed property ; and, on the other 
band, he (Mr. Pitt) was willing to admit, that as far, as it re- 
lated to the lower class of retail dealers, sfome modification wa& 
necessary. These were the general objections which had been 
made to the plan, and he should now leave them to the considcj^a. 
tion of the house, with the observations he had made upon themv 

He was aware that there were many who thought that, ratfae» 
tfian take this visible criterion of ascertaining property, it would 
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be better to kiy a general tax upon property. Undoubtedly, it 
they could find the means of taxing property equally, withouf 
compelling improper disclosure, it would be a most desirable ob« 
ject ; but as that could not be done without being open io stronger 
.objections than the present plan, it became necessary that some 
▼isible criterion should be found. If that were the case, could 
^ny criterion be found more general in its nature than the assess, 
ed taxes ? The persons immediately aifecttd by this tax amounted 
to 800,000, and through them extended to about 4,000,000 of 
persons. £iy this plan a great number of poor persons would be 
wholly excluded, and above half of the number before*mentioBed 
would contribute very little. 

The committee upon this bill might, and he had no doubt 
would, make many amendments infa?our of shop-keepers; but 
all this would be consistent with the principle of the bill. The 
committee might, if they thought proper, make an alteration in 
the scale proposed, without any dereliction of the principle of the 
bill. Many mitigations were, undoubtedly necessary ; but if the. 
utmost inference that could be drawn from this was, that the ex. 
cmptions should be carried farther than was proposed in the com* 
mittee of ways and means, how did that affect the general prin- 
ciple of the measure, when they had the means of obyiating. in 
the committee the only objections that had been made against it ? 
Without going now into those details, which he wished to reserve 
for a future period, he should only say, that if it was admitted 
that great exertions ought to be made, and that a large part of 
the supplies ought to be raised within the year^ and if 'the only 
nbjection to this criterion was, that it would bear bard upon 
the lower orders of r^ail dealers, and it appeared to be within 
their power to obviate this objection ; then, upon what ground 
could they hesitate, unless they had changed their opinions ; un. 
less, instead of making preparations for war, they were deter, 
mined to begin by begging for peace from a haughty and insult* 
ing enemy ? If they were not determined to give up every means 
of exertion, had they any option but to^o into a committee upon 
this bill, to remedy the inconveniencies that might result (fpm it> 
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if passed In its present shape ? What was the conduct which the 
gentlemen on the other side wished the hous^ to adopt ? It was to 
reject this measuns at once, and thereby to declare that thc|r 
would make no efforts to raise the supplies within the year. If 
tiie house adopted this adfice, it would be proclaiming to Fhinee 
and to the world, their repentance for haying dared to stand up 
in defence of their laws, their religion, and of erery thing that 
was Taluable to them as Englishmen. It would be humbling ' 
themselves before a haughty adversary ; and, when they had no 
' neans of defence, implpring mercy and forgiveness from an enemy 
from whom we had to expect neither. 

Upon these grounds, he hoped the house would read die bill a 
iecond time, and let it go into a committee. 

The mottoo was agreed to. 

Noes •^.. M. • 50 

■M the bill WM ordered to he committed. 



January 4, 1798* 

9h a motion for the third reading of the hill for increasbg the Asaesaed 
Taxes, 

Ma- Ptrr, at the close of (he debate, (which had been adjovaned ffom the 
Ifffcceding day) rose and eiprcssed himself as follows :-^ 

After the great length of time that has been consatned iti the 
debate, the house, I am sure, will hot be surprised if I should 
deaiire to aVoid| as much as possible, the vast mass of extraneous 
Inatter that has been brought forward on the present occasion, 
and select from the numerous topics that present themselves to 
my view, such as bear directly on the subject under our imme* 
diate consideration. With this^view I shaU endeavour to guide 
the attention of the house through the various irreletast dhd 
contradictory arguments that hav^ been used, and fix it.mor^ 
exclusively on those leading and practical points, which alontf 
can determine the question wc are now caU^ upon Id decide. I 
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slioa1d1iBTetliouglitit,Sir) unnecessary to enter at any length 
into this argument, after the admi«isioD made by the seireral |^en. 
tlemeti who most vehemently opposed this measure, if I did not 
ind that the principle they conceded in name is afterward recalled 
in substance, and treated as a matter foreign to their considera- 
tion, and wholly inapplicable to the case now before them. The 
principle I allude to is this, whether, in the present circumstances 
of this country, there is, or is not an occasion to make a great 
and unexampled exertion to defeat the projects of the enemy, and 
secure our own national independence and honour. The affirma- 
tire of this proposition has been uniformly admitted and openly 
avowed: unless, therefore, the house, influenced by what has. 
been advanced in the course of this nighfs debate, should thinlL 
proper expressly to retract that opinion, I have a right to take it 
as the fundamental point that will govern their determination. 
Thiii is not an opinion hastily adopted, and lightly considered.' 
It is the language which, after full deliberation and inquiry, the 
house, at the commencement of .the session, presented at the 
foot of the throne. Such, at that time, was their opinion, and 
the facts on which it was founded ha?e, in the interval which 
has elapsed, been neither weakened nor denied • So far from 
any thing having been advanced contrary to thjS position, in the 
course of this debate, the right honourable gentleman himself*' 
has unequivocally admitted, that great military and financial 
exertion is indispensable in the present situation of the country. 
Now having advanced so much, it was natural to expect he 
would disclose the nature of those exertions, the necessity of 
which he did not deny ; and if he disapproved of the present mode 
of raising so considerable a part of the supplies within the year 
that he would point out how that end might be obtained, by 
means less objectionable. The question, as now argued by the 
right honourable gl^ntleman, is, whether, after a delay of six weeks 
lince the first agitation of this subject, and two months since the 
issue of the negociation, from which period the necessity of the 

♦ Mr. Foxv 
VOL. |I. . C C 
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exertions he admks must lie dated ;-^whetfaer9 after sach a delaj, 
an exertion ghould not be suspended on the part of the coitntry, 
till the house should obtain the dismiSBion of his Majesty's pre. 
•ent ministers, d radical parliamentarj reform, and a total change 
of system. Sncb is the ground, if I followed the right honour* 
able gentleman, and understood him right, on whfch he wishee 
the present question to be determined. In his opinion the guilt 
of the present administration is so enormous, their general and 
particular misconduct so manifest and great, that all the facul- 
ties of gorernment should be suspended till they are remored. 
Their removal alone, however, will not do, and he has no hopies 
of security without a radical reforoi in parliament, and a total 
change of system ; and, unless these latter parts are conceded, 
be professes that he will not taHe any share in any now admini. 
stration that may be formed. Wiih a view of persuading the 
house to pursue these objects, much time and much doquence 
have been consumed, to conviuce them that they had a i^gular 
constitutional right to withhold the supplies, till the grieTances, 
of which they might think proper to complain, were redressed. 
But time and eloquence appear to roe to be wholly m^employed. 
No one that I know of ever doubted of the ralidity of that 'doc- 
trine. The true question now is, according to the .right honour* 
able gentleman's mode of 'reasoning, not whether they have a 
, right under the constitution^ of withholding supplies till grtev- 
ances were redressed, but whether the house and country look 
upon those things as grievances which the right honourable gen-, 
tleman does ; and whether they will make such an exercise of 
power in the present situation of the country, to obtain a radical 
parjiamentary reform and total change of system, according to 
his acceptation of those expressions ? It becomes, tkerefdre^ of 
great consequence to ascertain what that acceptation is : and if 
any ambiguity or uncertainty exists from louse and indefinite ex- 
pressions, the true meaning will be found to arise no \eS» frook 
the colour and complexion of circumstanoea wiiich accojnpany,^ 
precede, and follow his professions, than logical distinctions and 
the context of words. Now I 'Wish to put it seriously to th» 
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house, whether, notwithstanding the explanations for the first 
ime giVen this night by the right honourable gentleman of the 
Extent of his meaning in this respect, a very considerable portloa 
of uncertainty, as to their extent, does not yet remain, and whe- 
ther all the exertion he Himself admits as necessary for the salva-* 
tion of the country, is to be suspended till c^bjects so general, 
loose, and indefinite, are obtained ? for such is the partial result 
of all he has now advanced. 

. But to descend to the few particulars he has mentioned.— A 
thangt3 of ministers, he says, is absolufcly necessary before any 
peaee, consistent with the welfare and security of the country, 
can be expected. Yet how was this attempted to bo proved. I 
do not consider myself much indebted to the right honourable 
gentleman's candour in admitting, that at least ministers were 
sincere iti the last negociation for peace. No men, in or out of 
the house could venture to entertain a doubt of a fact so plain 
and manifest. The internal evidences of the treaty itself, and 
fevery circumstance by which it "was attended, sets every suspi- 
cion on that subject at defiance.. The purity and zeal of minis- 
ters throughout the whole of their conduct on that occasion, is 
estabh*shed beyond the possibility of doubt. It is not now for 
Ine to enter into £he discussion how far in 1794 and 1795, France 
was capable of preserving the rclaHons of peace and amity. 
Every thing that the right honourable gentleman could urge on 
this subject, was advanced when the facts of that q^ucstion were 
recent, and regularly before the house, which, af(er full inquiry 
and dtiiberation, gave an opinion contrary to that which he 
maintained. Every step that ministers have taken, relative to 
peace, has been submitted to parliamentary discussion, and is 
fully before the public : and I can assert with confiden/^e^ that 
ho man can reflect upon their conduct in that respect, or deny 
that they. have done every thing to obtain peace, short of sacri- 
ficing the honour and welfare of the country. - According to the 
right honourable gentleman's own view of the subject, it is a 
singular mode of reasoning, to threaten ministers with dismis. 
sion, that peace might be obtained, because they had npt dona 

c c2 
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«T^- thing in their powef to obtain it before, though there is no 
doabt they have since been, and were still disposed so to dp. 
The reasoning is still more curious if followed further. Suppose 
the measure recommended by the right honourable gentleman . 
were adopted, it is likely that any new administration Could sue* 
ceed in negoclation with the enemy, after a considerable suspen* 
sion of exertion and com^aratiye weakness, when the present ad- 
ministration, backed with the whole strength of the country, and 
having done every thing consistent with their duty to oppose the 
wrath of the enemy, had failed ? Who will undertake that, in 
case of an appointment of a new administration, by means at least 
injurious to our strength, the enemy will be inclined ia give terms 
of pe^e which they denied to the present ministers, when their 
conduct Was admitted by all to be such, as this new administra- 
tion could alone adopt ? What ground of probability is tiiere to 
expect such an event ? But if the right honourable gentleman's 
argument has any weight, it is at best ill-timed at present, and 
should have been argued two months ago, on the first termina- 
tion of the treaty. 

The right honourable gentleman has attempted to draw a dis- 
tinction> between' the responsibility of those in office, and those 
who are not so* In this, however, I do not see any "marks of 
that impartiality which should equally guide both the one and the 
other. He seems to think, that, while he has a perfect right to 
arraign the conduct of public men in office, he being a private 
member of parliament, is not answerable to any account. I cer- 
tainly know of no sanction th^t any man in office has, that should 
exempt him from animadversion on his conduct ; and as little 
am I acquainted with any exemption that private gentlemen may 
have from reprehension, when their conduct is such as to deserve 
it : justice^ prudence, and expediency, as little exempt the one 
as the other. I therefore cantiot but behold the right honoora- ^ 
b}e gentleman as amenable in his conduct as any other person^ 
whether I consider his character, in relation to domestic con- 
cerns at homCj) or the situation of the enemy abroad. With spe« 
cious professions of humility^ he has doubtless declared himself 

5 
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a simple individual, and expressed a determination to abstain . 
from the risk and fatigue of public office. But^vhat does this 
amount to ? It is not certain tbat, thinking as many around 
him do, the country can be saved bj him alone. Thinking so, 
I say, if a cliange of administration should take place, ivill they 
not feel themselves bound to overcome his scruples, and insist^ 
as a matter of public duty, that he should take upon him the 
burden of office ? Nay, I pnt it to them, whether they would 
not consider it as the pride and glory of their lives, byanymeand 
in their power, to place him in the situation to which they think 
his talents entitle him ? And if they think so, they will, in so do* 
ingdo no more than what, according to their yiew of the subject, 
is right and highly laudable in them to effisct. Neverthdess 
those who might differ from them in thatopinion, and, though ad- 
mitting the brilliancy and e&tent of the right honourable gentle" 
man's talents, think that the practical application of them is no^ 
conducive to the welfare of the country — ^such persons must be 
allowed to look to tiiat event with repugnance and alarm. ^Upon 
this subject I have no hesitation of declaring, that were I obliged 
to plead guilty to every other charge against iny colleagues and 
myself, or from any motive should wish to relinquish my present 
station, jet^ while I wish such a peace as is consistent with the 
security and welfare of this kingdom, I should feel it as ^a.boundea 
and over.rultng duty, if the right honourable gentiemaii had any 
chance of succeeding me, to retiiain in office at any risk, and 
with every sacrifice, in order to prevent an effect so fatal aind, 
ruinous to the safety and consequence of this errantry, as the 
gratification of the wishes of him and his' friends. I have yet to 
learn what is the nature of that confidence, which the enemy are 
to have in an administration supported by that right honourable 
gentieman. t have on a former occasion said, that I c|o i^ot envy 
those whosie boast it is that they stand high in the caja&i^ce of 
the enemy. It is maintained, that in case of a chi^nge of admi* 
nistration, the house and the country woi|id hare the m,o8t i^iU^ 
mited confidence as to the sincerity of the n^ociation fot' peace, 
and if it could not be obtained: on terms adequate to a just and. 
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reasonabie expectation, that to tuch a case the war would b^ 
continued with iTicalculable aityantage. Will those who think 
in thiS'Waj, attempt to deny that the right honourable gen lemaa 
and all his friends have uniforinly, since the commrnccmcnt of 
the M'ar, maintained the canse of t|ie enemy, at least so far as 
to contend that thry acted on the dcfenstve, and retained a right 
of inflicting vcngoance,. and that we were the agr^sors? 
Throughout the whole course of the war they ha?e asserted thft 
justice of the eneroy^s cause and (he^iRsnfficiency of our resourres^ 
How, in case of such men succeiding to offices, terms -fa^ 
TQurable or just to this country are to be expected, or hoir, if 
the war is to be continued,, the enemy are to be convinced of thb 
energy of our kingdom and the permanency of our means, I leaTO^i 
with n3 doubt of its d.cision, to the prudcace of the house. 

Thenext point of attack against hi^Majcsty^s minibtt-rs i& their- 
general misconduct in respect to general constitutional doc- 
trines ; aaJ then, that they are bad financial ministers, . and in^ 
competent to presi^rTe the combinafiou, which, aft to the prose* 
Ctttiofi of the war, they had so much relied upon. These points, 
I must observe, which are wholly irrelevant to the present ques* 
tion, have repeatedly been discussed and decided in *this htiusis, 
and may be decided again after this is determined, as they have 
been before. These 1 do nut in the least consider myself bound 
to enter into at pre en t, and If I did, the decision, either one 
way or the other, would not atfect this bill. Upon these su]|). 
jccts, however, it is obvious that the strength of the right ho* 
Bourablc gentleman^s arguments lay in this : he says, you, the 
administration of the country, are incompetent and ignorant ; 
you rely on foreign allianOi>s ; these alliances desert you. You 
grant sub»idii!S, -you guarantee loans ; we told you this would 
not secure you allies. .You are fools, ^nd we are wise. This I 
kelieve is not a weak summary of bis charge against those he is 
inclitied to condemn in every act, and impeach the motives when 
be cannot deny the eft'ect. I ask, however, and put to thereof 
CoUvctian of the houxe, whether those loans, subsidies, and al- 
liances, were et er maiataiaed oa any such principle as that i{ 
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, was hnpossiMe to be deceiTed. la the nature of tlie tfaiag, no 
independeat state can have i^curitj 'aga\ost another, from want 
of foresight and prudence. It is no imputation against our ally, 
that another might not see so acutdy its own true permanent 
interest and safety. In the case of our acting with^reater wis^ 
dom 'and resolution tiian others, we are not to let our regret at 
their misconduct orer-rule our own satisfaction in our own pra« 
dence and sagacity. Even to this rery moment I do not regret 
tiiose loans, subsidies, and alliances, of which the right ho. 
nonrable gebtieman complains. They were entered into with 
correct views of the real and permanent interest of the country t 
and- though i could have .wished that other powers had had a 
true sense of their own interest ; yet as a matter of policy, . I do 

r not regret the advantage we derived even at the expense at which 
it was purchased. 

When it is considered that the conduct of ministers with re* 
spect to peace, was such as those who wish for a change theuH 
selves approve, It is pretty certain that the real cause for their 
retirement is not that which is ostensibly assigned ; but whether 
the motives be real or pretended, it can be no reason for post- 
poning the present bill,' as whether the present administration 
continue to yield their places to others, this bill, as a qaeasure 
essential to the security of the country from the menaces and de* 
signs of a rancorous enemy, woiild be equally expedient and ne. 
cessary. Suppose the right honourable gentleman was at the 
head of a new formed administration, would he tell the house 
that he would expect any success in this treaty, should the na. 
tion disarm, or be unprovided to continue the contest with vi« 
gour and effect ? Where he minister, the same exertion would be 
necessary, the ^ame question would revert, whether it was ex- 
pc(Uent to raise seven of the ninete€(n millions within the year. 
Is it therefore fair, or generous, or manly, to hear the possibility 
of a change Assigned as a cause for delaying a measure, which 
under every administration, would be equally necessary, and must 
be equally made the subject of discussion ? There must be some 
secret motive for this sudden exertion of the right honourable 
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gentleman. It was most probably to take ftdrantage of what ho 
supposed the pnblic opinion, that he thvs appeared agun in em«. . 
battled phalanx, and left the hidden path of secret warfare. With 
what other Tlew would he otherwise bring into such a debate all 
the inflammatory topics he has uiged, and in a speech of three 
or fonr hours, though attending, as he says, by the express 
commands of his constituents > scarce touch on the subject which 
he avowedly came forward to discnss } Instead of watching the 
details and particular bearings of this bill, he adf erts only to ii» 
principle in the most general terms, and did not. even attend iiv 
that stage in which alone, by means of regulations, ho oottid al. 
leriate those hardships of which his constituents complain* Far 
from observing the instructions he professed to obey, he enters 
into the most foreign and dissnasiire questions concerning the 
origin and conduct of the war, in which, as usual, (le decides in 
favour of France, and against this country, and in favour of 
himself and his p^ty, against the ministers in whom his Majesty 
thought proper to confide. He wishes to impose on the hon s 
the condition of putting off the discussion of the bill he was sent 
here to di*jcuss, in order t6 enforce that radical reform of parlia- 
ment and total change of system, of which his constituents in their 
instructions said nothing, and which if he thought it his duty to 
urge, he should have felt himself bound to attend for that pur. 
pose,- without waiting for those injunctioAS which were the occa. 
sion of his presence. 

I for one should he glad to hav^ a. clear idea of what the right 
honourable gentleman means by this species of reform and 
change. He has on former occasions expressed the same wishes, 
but yet in a way more general. In the course of what he haa 
said on this subject to night, we have at least the satisfaction of 
learning that he looks only to these changes through the organ of 
parliament, which however he expects will not be effected by the 
power of his eloquence or the force of his reasoning within, but 
by the influence of the public mii^d from without. The precise 
plan of parliamentary reform, of which he is the advocate, ia 
now for the first time disclosed^ namely, that brought forward 
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Iftst session by another honourable friend of his, not now hi his 
place.* Thus for a plan of parliamentary reform, which ^he 
house had already discussed and rejected, and for other partlcu. 
lar reformations, on which neither his constituents nor the public 
had expressed any opinion at all, he wished the house to sus- 
pend and hang up all the means of public defence, in a crisis of 
unexampled danger and dii&cnlty. This mode of obtaining his 
objects is certainly less mild and regular than the one he professed 
himself attached to, and recommended ^ith respect to parlia* 
mentary reform ; for it tends to this — suspend your exertions, let 
the enemy come and make this change of system and reform the 
price of self-defence ; — an expedient at least hazardous and rash 
under the present circumstances of the country. If, to aToid 
^tiiis inference, the right honourable gentleman should contend, 
that, by the influence of the public mind, he means the opera. 
tion of the fair rational sense of the public mind on their repre« 
sentatives only, then he must admit that he has at last found 
something more sympathetic between thie people and their repre- 
sentatircs than he thinks it possible to discover in some views of 
the subject he occasionally takes, a consistent ground of virtaal 
and effective representation, even in the present form of parliament. 
if he means neither of these, but something else different from 
both, but which he does not think it fit and prudent at this mo. 
ment explicitly to state, his views are then evidently open to 
the objection, on the ground of ambiguity and indistinctness, 
which an honourable friend of minet has said occasioned difli^ 
dence and alarm. 

Th^ right honourable gentleman has thought proper, on this, 
and severa.! other occasions, to quote some words used by me in 
reference to this subject. It is impossible to recollect particular 
words used so long ago ; but I frankly admit that my views of 
parliamentary reform were favourable to thdt object, and that 
I, on all occasions, expressed my opinion with all the warmth of 
expression I could use : these, however, must, in common can. 

» Mr Otef. t Mr. Wilberforcc 
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dour, be understood in reference to That object as at iiiat tin* 
understood, and not as to the change of meaning that.expresuoa 
has undergone in later times. He has done me the justice to say, 
that he believes it was not I who declared '^ that no good govern* 
ment could subsist, nor bad one bie opposed with safety, without 
parliamentary reform." But whatever words I may have used, 
or to whatever doctrines I may have subscribed, they must b<i 

' understood in reference only to thd ideas of patKamentary re* 
form then entertained, and I solemnly declare that whatever I 
may have said or done on that subject, had no relation 'to the pre- 
sent prevailing systems of reformation, or any principle on which 
they are founded. My ideas then were as different from those 
systems then^ as my language is now. I always, as is trell 
known to the right honourable gcntlemaKi, opposed every plan, 
of universal suffrage and individual representation. AU th# 
words I then used, all the measure^ I then abetted, must be c^n* 
sidered as bearing a relation to the ideas and views of things then 

' entertained. By the same rate the right honourable gentleo^an 
must now be judged ; the words^ he uses will be understood, un- 
less otherwise restricted, by the ideas and vjpws of things now 
received ; and surely he cannot deny that the expressions he haa 
this night made use of to signify his wishes, constitute the watch*, 
words of *a party out of doors, whose real meaning is well under- 
stood, and admits of no doubt. Is it not known that they cou- 
ple their ideas with his words, and hail him as a convert to their 
system and a champion in their cause ? If indeed the r^ht ho^* 
uourable gentleman does mean something in a .more limited and 
rational sense, sure I am, he must be thankful for that scrupu* 
lous vigilance and alarm that wishes to distinguish his views of 
a radical reform in parliament from those entertained by the Cor-. 
responding Society, expressing himself, as he accidentally does^ 
in precisely the same words which that body has thought proper 
\o adopt. It happens, however, that there is a further coincidence 
subsisting between that body and the right honourable gentlemaa 
than mere words. lie has not only, they seem to think, exalted, 
like them, the representative goTcrnment, but looks with a jea. 
1 • - 
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loas eye to lobiiit^ and hereditary honours ; ia short, disclaiiQ^ 
pvery principle of government but the representatire species. 
This, I believe, is well known to be their opinion of him, though 
undoubtedly he will contend that they misconceiTe the meaning 
of his words, and that ihey d.> not imply the object they sup. 
pose. Whatever may be his meaning on other points, he has 
now, however, fully explaincil the views he entertains of parlia. 
mentary reform ; and I must declare that I would forego for ever 
fill prospect of reform, rather than incur the risk of suoh an one 
as he wishes, by his own confession, may take place. What is 
it he contends for ? No !< ss than that the whole elective fran. 
chise should be taken from those in whom it has long resided^ 
and transferred to all the householders in the kingdom* This is 
the preliminary, not only to all supply and exertion, but to other 
changes hitherto unlimited by any designation of their objects. 
After concealing his opinion for fourteen years, as to the specific . 
plan of reform, it now appears no less than a total change of the 
old system of election, and a substitute that wilt at once demolish 
all the benefits connected with it. In short, he would take from 
the old electors all their rights, and invest them, without reserve, 
\q new. 

The right honourable gentleman has further expressed, as a 
general principle, that he wishes to repress increasing power, and 
enconrage protecting liberty. In the first place, I wish to know 
what he means by these terms. I here remark the same unccr. 
tainty and ambiguity that appear in most of his professions, and 
which occasion no groundless degree of distrust and alarm In 
those who do not enter so readily into his views as others imme. 
diately around him. I wish to know what is this increasing 
power he wishes to roprobate, and whal this protecting liberty 
he means to encourage ? In another part of hi^speech he says, 
that thi* authority of parliament ought to be such as it was before 
the American war. Here also I am at a loss to reach thcmean'» 
ing of his w(irds. I know of no liberty then possessed that is 
not now equally enjoyed. On professions so Iposeand indefinite, 
it would be absurd to rely, unless they are. circumscribed by dis- 
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tinct meaning, they nerer can be adopted as a safe and rational 
ground of action. 

Another commentator on the acts of gOrermnent* has, in ad* 
. dition to the charges advanced bj the right honourable gentle- 
man, insisted, that an end shall be put to the possibility of mak« 
ing a breach in the appropriation act This charge is not now 
for the first time brought forward. It was fully and regularly 
discussed on a former occasion, when first advanced ; and how 
did it turn out ? — that the appropriation-act had not been violat. 
'^, but that, under particular circumstances, the form bad been 
departed from to preserve its spirit. The same may be observed 
with respect to the charges advanced relatiye to barracks, and 
the laws concerning persons sent out of the kingdom ; the right 
of assembling, petitioning, and all the other instances advanced 
at matters of criminal charges agiinst the adminbtration of go. 
remment'by his Majesty's present ministers, which at this late 
hour it will hardly be expected that I have strength sufficient 
minutely to examine and answer. The sum total of these ob- 
jections amounts to this — that the house should at once repeal 
all those wise precautions and measures which, after an anxious 
Tiew to the particular circumstances of the times, and aa ade- 
quate discussion of each particular, they had thought proper to 
enact, not only ^ith the consent of a vast majority of their own 
body, but with that of at least nlne-tenths of the people out of 
doors. Is the house and country prepared for such sacrificiss — - 
such sweeping preliminaries ? 

The honourable gentleman objects also to the conduct of mi- 
nisters with respect; to peerages. Here, too, he is, as usnal^ 
general and indistinct. What is it he means ? Does he intend 
to say the prerogative of the crown to create peers should be 
extinguished ? Uow does he limit his objections ? What excep. 
tions are they that he makes ? Does he mean that no Tacancles 
should be filled tip, that he may supply large arrears when he 
comes into power, in the way formerly used, when^ as he says, 

* Mr. Sheridan. 
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^^ peerage was giren as an honour." Till particulars are men* 
tioned, it is impossible to reply to such vague charges, which 
rather impeach the constitution, than criminate the ministers. 
These, however, are the principal allegations, for which it is con. 
tended that ministers deserve to be dismissed from their offices, 
in order that others more competent to forward the national in. 
tejrcsts should serve the public in their stead. 

If we pass the bill, the right honourable gentleman says that ^ 

we shall not be considered as the representatives of the people, 

intimating thereby some doubt, at least, . that we are not now 

the substantial and Virtual representatives of that body. How 

does he make that assertion good? , Because, he says, large 

meetings of the people have expressed their disapprobation of the 

bill ; and therefore, if we do not adopt their opinions, he infers 

we have no sympathy^ with them, and in no sense what. 

jever can be called their representatives. In the first place, I 

must observe, that these meetings were only held in the metro. 

polls : that in other parts of the kingdom no disapprobation has 

been expressed, and that, even in the metropolis itself, the op. 

position has a good deal subsided since the modifications, which 

have removed the principal causes of objection. In the next 

place, I shall never agree that this house, as the representatives 

of the people, are bound to bend to every partial and unsettled 

opinion of that body. I mean not to deny that we should five 

due weight to the influence of public opinion; but it never was 

the principle of the constitution, that the representatives of the 

people should shift with every breath of popular desire. Nothing 

could be more inconsistent with true wisdom and public utility, 

than that the legislators should be influenced by every fleeting and 

partial expression of the public will. How easy was it in the 

present case, by misrepresentation, and an imperfect view of the 

bjlll in its operation, to raise in the first instance a popular cla. 

mour against it ! A general disinclination towards it appeared 

in the public meetings within the metropolis ; but no sooner was 

the subject fully understood, and its particular hardships re. 

moved, than it was regarded in a very different light, As appeared 
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by the proecedings of the common hall in the Citj, and other 
^arts. The gentlemen opposite to me are ready enough, on all 
occasions, not only to condemn the conduct of his "Majesty '» 
ministers, bnt also to make the public a party to their cause. I 
Ware not only a right to consider them as prejudiced in this re- 
ject, but, from freqtient experience, erroneous also ; for in 
many cases where they hare as loudly maintained the public 
opinion was with them, on a fair inquiry, where occasion offered^ 
we have found tfie fact to be directly the reverse. Is it in the 
nature of things, that a heavy and general tax can, in the first 
instance, be popular ? And, on the contraryy it cTer must be 
the easiest of all things, by artifice and misrepresentation, to 
raise a clamour against any such measure on its first breaking 
upon the public mind. It is hardly possible for such a tax to be 
popular and cheerfully received. All ta'ies arc necessarily hard, 
^ips,* and must be submitted tOjtibt from pleasure, but a sense 
of public duty: and I hope with confidence that this tax will be 
so received by the good sense and fortitude of the people ; and 
that, when it comes to be explained and amended, they will sub- 
mit to the sacrifices it enjoins, as a measure of urgent necessity, 
under circumstances of the most severe trial that this nation eyer 
experienced. It does not, howereri, enter into my ideas of public 
duty, ihoX the legislature should consult the papular opinion at 
the expense of public safety. 

There^ was one part of the right honourable gentleman's speech 
that I am impelled to notice, from the extraordinary request it 
contained. He admitted the great use of unanimity, and allowed, 
that in this critical period in particular it was highly desirable. 
The mode, however, in which he means to obtain it is; in my 
opinion^ somewhat singular. He says, we the minority conceiv- 
.ing^ ourselves right, will not yield to you, the majority, but, a» 
unanimity is desirable, you should undoubtedly come over to 
our opinion. So that the majority are thus called upon at once 
to forego their opinions, though adopted after long and frequenf 
debate, and to tread back all their steps^ and admit themselves 
to be wroDgy although they knew themselves tp be right! This 
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was the reasonable request his arguments conrejed ; and we 
were told that a zealous unanimity was to be expected on no 
other terms. In like manner he requires us to postpone the bill 
imdefinitely/l hough arising from urgent necessity, and calculated 
for security and defence, until he shall in his own good time return 
to his parliamentary duty, and, as occasion suits, unfold to our 
Tiew, for separate discussion, all the parts of that radical change 
in our system which he projects. 

As to the principles of indiTidual conduct in this house, it is 
not now a getierai question of how far a member is authorised 
to secede from bid attendanc^i ; but, in my opinion, that Tirtual 
representation, of which the right honourable gentleman is so 
fond, cannot be more completely violated than by a dereliction 
of duty, particularly in a moment of imminent danger to the 
country, ' And this is doubtless aggravated if it should be done 
with a tiew of deprecia<ing the body of which he is a member, 
and to Alienate the affections of the people from it. I can hardly 
conceive how a man can act in grosser violation of his duty as a 
member of parliament than by such a conduct. Much of the 
fact, in such a case, must be collected from attendant circum- 
stances. I shall not now inquire by what motives those'gentlc- 
men acted (Mr. Bnrke and others), alluded to by the right ho. 
nourablc gentlemen, who seceded in the An^erican war ; but I 
recollect that his own sece^on was announced after the motion 
made by an honourable gentleman * for parliamentary reform ; and 
that, in the course of that debate, the right honourable gentle. 
tnan >said, that, vokss the measures were adopted, the house 
would not be any longer entitled to the respect of the people out 
of doors. As to the general principle, nothing ^n be more cer« 
tain than that it is a violation of duty to desert a post^ committed 
to ove^ charge, and -that it increases, in exact proportion to the 
damger of those for whom we undertake the charge. Now it did 
•o happen, that the right honourable gentleman could not, in his 
whole political career, have chosen a moment of secession more 

• Mr. Grey. 
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encompasstid widi danger than the one in which he actually did 
secede. The mottTc, therefore^ is at best suspicious, and de« 
dining to attend under such circumstances led at least toinquirj, 
whether by keeping away he sought opportunities to reflect that, 
by inflaining the people without tiicse walls,' which no exertion of 
his talents could achiere within. He retired just as the rancour* 
of our enemy became most inreterate, and exclusively directed- 
to this country, and when the manifestation of their malice called 
forth the spirit and zeal of all classes to support our national in. 
dependence and honour. Just at this juncture it^ was that the 
right honourable gentleman thought proper to retire* 

On what ground is it that gentlemen oppose this biU^ 
. Do they deny the danger that surrounds us i Do they main- 
tain that exertion is not necessary? that it can be sns. 
pended with safety ? v No ; they do not attempt to do either; 
but, as the means of obtaining their own objects, th^ are wUU 
ing to risk the honour, welfare, and existence of the country. 
The right honourable gentleman had asserted his right to secede 
on his own motiires of expediency, and, of course, those who 
surround him will not object if I take their justification on the 
same principle ; but the right honourable graileroan, it seemst 
retains his opinion of that expediency, and only now appears at 
the particular injunction of his constituents to defend their local 
interest. How comes it, then, that he appears so surrounded 
with friends, who, adopting his principle of secession, luiTe not. 
in the desire of their constituents, the same motive for his par*' 
ticular exception ? Can any thing shew in a stronger light the 
blind acquiescence of party zeal, when, in' defiance of every 
wrowed principle of their public conduct, they now attend to add 
to the splendour of their leader's entry. . 

There is one point in the constitution of this country, in which 
difierence of opinion arises, namely, concerning the instructions 
of constituents to their representatives. Some think themselves 
bound to obey them, whatever their individual opinion may be 
pn the subject. Others thinking those instructions entitied to 
their respect, yet follow the dictates of their own consciences. 
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Of this latter class the right honourabt« ge'ntlemaTi professes 
Idmself to %e. Accorditig, therefore, to his own admission, he 
Sow attends in spite of his own opinion of the expediency of 
secession, to discuss the local interest of his constituent!}. He^ 
ifeYertheless, declined attending in that stage of the bill in which 
alone he could be of senrtcein that particular, hj proposing re« 
liefs for the particular hardships his constituents might sustain ; 
and How, without noticing ^e modifications made, he objects 
to otJier particulars, without suggesting or moving any remedy 1 
lie came here to oppose its local ami partial effect, yet indulges 
only in a general and indiscriminate opposition to it ; and pro* 
fessing to come for the express purpose of discussing this bill, he 
introduces every topic that has been decided during the long 
period of his absence ! The house must therefore decide* in what 
spirit, and t&t what real purpose he now appears. Nbfblng 
that he has said can be understood as touching in any degree 
the- qnestion now before ps. He may^ indeed, be said to re« 
proach his Majesty's ministers, but can with no propriety be 
said to speak to the subject for which hb constituents directed 
him to attend. 

VnOk respect to many objections urged in tlie course of the 
debate, I must say, in general, that If gentlemen had attended in 
the proper stage of the IHII, they would hate heard them an« 
swered. It is not that the objections are unanswerable, but they 
hate not heard the answers that hate been giten^ by n^lecting 
to attend when it was their duty to be present. Upon the ques« 
tion of a great and unusual exertion, no doubt is made; allb 
agree that it is Sftdispensableh Now, if ihis is to be made, the 
Bxitt inquiry iS) in what manner is it to be done t From whence 
arises this secondary question, whether it is to be done in the 
usual ssode of raising supplies, or by raising a considerable pro« 
portloii of the sum requisite for the current services within the 
year? Upon tliis latter question the right honourable gen- 
tieiuui is dubious | his honourable friend* thinl^s that a suai 

• Mr, 4ieii4sii9 
IfQUn. DO 
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Bh«uld be raised bj a great exertion within the jear. There 
is one objection to the present plan not easy to comprehend, 
namely, that by this mode of exertion I only relicTe the stocks 
so as to affect a few particular friends of ministers ; for the old 
stockholders, who bought in before the war, it is said, cannot- 
1^ hurt, inasmuch as they manifest an intention of retaining 
their capital and receiye the same interest ; therefore no depre. 
elation of the funds can affect them. This, however, is a very 
fallacious and defective view of the subject; for property, the 
nature of which is transferable, must always depend on the Ta- 
Ine of tha.! transfer ? Is it nothing to prevent the depreciation 
of %00,000,000/. in .capital, or can that be said to affect only a 
few particular friends of a minister ? If further loans are to be 
made for the public service, is it of no consequence whether the 
funds are at 40 or 48 per cent ? Does it make no di&rence 
whether money is borrowed for the public at 4, 5, or 6 per cent ? 
Has the price of stocks no effect on commerce and agriculture^ 
if they .fall below a certain point ? According to this plan, it 
is not property that is directly taxed, but expenditure b made 
the criterion of income in its application. I admit that some 
inequalities will be found ; but so there must in every plan of 
raising a considerable sum within the year, and this only forms 
an objection to the plan in case it can be shewn that the same 
sum can be raised by means less partial and irregular. There 
have been instances of large .sums raised within the year, but 
in no instance by means less liable to the objection of irregu- 
larity. 

On the whole, the house will decide whether they will, under. 
the present circumstances of the country, make a great and ub« 
usual exertion to resist the enemy, or whether, on the arguments 
they have heard, they will suspend all defensive precautions^ 
and leave the country open to the ruinous projects of an insolent 
and overbearing enemy. Notwithstanding the right honoufabla 
goitlcman has intimated his int^tion to persevere in his retire* 
ment, I leave this question to the house, in full confidence that 
they will decide on this, and on every other occasion, in such a 
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iraj As most efTectaally to support the iiidependeace aad perma« 
neat interest of the country. 

. The House divided« and the q^aestion for the third readbg o( the bill passed 
in the affirmative ; 

Ayes «~.M..M.MM«.. 196 

Noes ...M...-..-.. 71 



April 9^ 1798. 

Redemption 0^ Tttt LANO-TAz^^The House having resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole Houses Mr. Hobart in the chair^ 
Mr. Pitt rose and spoke in substance as follows t 

The subject which I am now about to submit to the commit- 
tee, has ot late exdted considerable attention, and givcm rise to 
considerable inqtitry. As the ultimate judgment which the com- ^ 
mittee will form upon it, must depend upofi the consideration of 
a great rarictj of details, it is not my intention to call upon yoa 
for any dedision to-day. I trustj however, thit the principle 
n^pon which the measure is founded, only requires to be very 
shortly stated, in ordet^ to engage your attention, and to recom. 
mend itself to your notice. That, in the present situation of the 
country, erery measure wtfich tends to invigorate public credit, 
which will facilitate the means of supporting that struggle into 
which we were driven foi* our necessary defence, and which has 
been prolonged by the obstinate ambition of the enemy ; that 
every measure which will furnish fresh resources to animate the 
courage of the nation, and to enable ns to maintain that character 
ifhich Englishmen have ever displayed,, has a' fair claim to. the 
favour of the legislature, I am warranted to pronounce, from the 
experience of the present session, the unanimity you have shewn 
vpon former occasions, and the recent exertions yon have made 
for the public defence. When I recollect, then, the temper which ^ 
paiiiai^ent has uniformly manifested, I am sensible that it is 
Heedless to say any thing in recommendation of the principle, prcu 
tided the measure itself be practicable. The leading object 0/ 

DJD2 
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the plan whtcti jE shall hiive the honour to propose, is to absorb 
a great quantity of stock, to tranisfer a considerable portion of 
the funded securitj to landed security, and, by the rcdemptioii of 
the present land-tax, to purchaise a quantity of stock more than 
equivalent to the amount of the tax. That tax will be made appli- 
ca'ble in the same manner as. at pi'esent, but the proport^n of 
stock it will purchase will' be one fifth larger, prttediing at once 
a! considerable pecuniary gain to the public, and an advantage 
to the individual by whom the redemption shall be made. The 
chief recommendation of the plan^ however, is, that it will dimi* 
flish the capital stock, and remove that which presses, more se^ 
terely upon us than any inconvenience with which our situation 
is attended. It is a truth now universally felt, a ^nth whldi 
tlie enemy have acknowledged, and whidi faction itself will not 
Tentnre.to deny, that even in this stage of the war, the state of 
every part of our trade, onr industry, and revenue, is aitonbhing 
and proud for this country ; that our general capital and wealth 
is greater than they were eten at its commencement ; that onr 
commerce, so far from having experienced a diminution as in other 
wars, has greatly increased ; that our industry and mannfactureSy 
anbject to those local fluctuations which are inseparable from a 
system so extended and diversified, have sensibly advanced; and 
that, on a general view, our situatioA exhibits every symptom 
of internal wealth, that we are richer*, that we possess a greater 
comma;nd of capital than this country ever enjoyed at any former 
period. It is singular too, that under the depreciation which the 
funds hate experienced, the price of land has maintained itself 
above the average of former wars,' and equal to the price in times 
of peace ; very little indeed below the unexampled state of, a few 
years prece4ing the war. 

I am aware that no argument is required to demonstrate thef 
m'ccssity of ; great exertion in the circumsta'inces in wliich wa 
are now placed. You have already expressed yonr opinion of 
that necessity, and have shewn, your readiness to employ our , 
resources. All then that is wanting is judgment and diserimaia* 
tion in the mode of calling them into action. If there 1»e an>j 
2 ' 
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chance of dinitiiiflkiiig thie capital of the funded debt, which is 
the onlj pressure by which our efforts are embarrassed, themea^ 
8are,'bj which it is to be efibcted, is founded upon, jclear and 
substantial principles of policy. This is a priQciple upon which 
the house has acted in the course of the present session. Upon 
this principle you felt the expediency of making an extraordi-. 
jaary exertion to raise, within the year, a considerable part of the . 
supplies. It is a further satM'action for us to know, that the ener-. 
gy of the measure has been fully proved ; that though difficult in 
detail, though encouirtered by considerable opposition on its ap. 
pearance, and many obstacles in its progress, its advantages have 
t»een recognised by the country. Though necessary to qualify it 
by many modifications, which diminished the full effect it was in- 
tended to have, yet the voluntary zeal of the country has borne 
testimony to the principle ; and the contributions with which the. 
patriotism of individuals has' come forward for the public der 
fence, furnishes the best proof, that in this measure, the legislature 
iras in unison with the sentiments of the people. From what I 
have heard, the objection to the measure of increasing the assess^ 
taxes has been, that it did not go far enough ; and commercial 
men have declared, that it did not embrace sufficiently that species 
of property of which they are possessed. Whatever may be the • 
decision of the house, as to the principle of the plan which I an^f 
abontio propose, I am sure that any measures which tend to give, 
effect to the same object, which wilt combine an annual saving 
with other collateral advances, which, without imposing any 
new burdens upon the public, will be attended with considerablef 
benefit to the nation as well as ind^iduals, cannot fail to be re. 
ceived yith the highest favour by this honse, and /to secure the. 
approbation of the country. 

In stating the principle upon which the plan proceeds, I am 
aware "that I have claimed a great deal of merit to the measure*, 
in this, however, I claim none from the proposal. The principle 
itself possesses that recompnendation which usually belongs toi 
f^opd principles^ that it i$ iso simple that the advantages which| 
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are produced by its effects do not necessarily suppose a great 
share of merit ia the proposer. 

The amoant of the present land.tax is aboat ^^OOO^OOO/. This 
sum has been annually granted by parliament for a century past, 
and has been levied at the same rate in different districts. The 
repartition which was originally made has continued so long, and 
the sum of 4s, in the pound for so considerable a period has ne« 
Ter been exceeded, that it will be readily acknowledged that 
this sum ought not to be diminished, at least till many other bur. 
dens which weigh more heavily upon the public have been taken 
off. Taking thi». state then as thai upon which the present land« 
tax is raised, it is proposed, by changing the security of a part 
of the funded capital into landed security, to coyer the two mil- 
lions of existing land-tax by two millions four hundred thousand 
of diTidends. By this measure it is erident that, upon the sup- 
position that the whole of the land-tax were to be redeemed^ the 
public would gain 400,000/. The terms upon which the purchase 
is intended to be made, while they produce this benefit to the 
public, will present that advantage to the land owners, which 
will render it eligible for them to redeem, and tempt them to giye 
full effect to the measure. Eighty millions would thus be taken 
out of the market, and the public credit, relieved by so ,great a . 
pressure, would be proportionably strengthened. Having stated 
this brief outline^ I shall advert to a few of the objections against 
the measure, which have yet come to my knowledge. 

It is obvious that the first step necessarily involved in the 
measure is to render the present land-tax perpetual, universally 
redeemable, and where not redeemed, always subject to redemp- 
tion according to certain regulations. Ther^ is one objection 
which at once suggests itself, and to which a very satisfactory 
answer occurs. I mean the objection that may be made on con. 
stitutional grounds. It may be said that, to render a grant 
which is now annual, perpetual, is to remove the constitutional 
checks of parliament over the public expense, and to render per. 
petual what is now voted as an annual supply. I do not deny 
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that the adoption of the present measure woiild create some al.' 
teration, but the objection upon the constitutional ground is very 
easily removed. Nothing can be more easy than to place under 
the annual controul of parliament funds that are at present per« 
manent, equivalent to those which are taken away by this mea* 
sure. Certain branches of the consolidated fund may be made 
annual, even to a greater amount than two millions of land-tax. 
This would answer every purpose of constitutional controul. 
Ministers wonldnot then have it in their power to apply money 
without consent of parliament more than before. It is my inten- 
tion, therefore, to move a particular resolution to obviate this 
objection. Such funds as parliament may judge most expedient 
for the purpose of controul may be selected and submitted to 
annual vote in the same manner as the land,tax, and instead of 
two millions, the sum maybe augmentod to the full amount of the 
dividends which will be taken out of the market. Parliament 
will thus have the annual controul of 3,400,000/. By this means 
it will so happen that the constitutional check of this house will 
for some years be more, and never will be less, than it was before* 

Another objection urged by some is, that from the present re- 
partition to perpetrate the existing land-tax would be to perpe- 
irate an inequality which is so great as to form no inconsiderable 
abuse. They say, that if the tax were equalized, they would 
have no objection to render it perpetual. Let us consider this 
objection more closely and attentively. Since the revolution, 
especially during the latter part which has succeeded, it has ne« 
ver been in contempiation to equalise the land-tax by a new re« 
partition according to the real amount qf property, and the, ability 
of different districts. We know that in this house, though the 
vote for the land-tax had the undoubted right to adopt a new 
repartition, no such proposition was ever made. With the ex« 
perience of a century before us, then, if we have seen no such 
attempt ever made, is it more likely that it would be correc^^, 
even were the vote to be annual, than if the grant were inade 
perpetual ? 

I do not now argue whether it would hare been right to devisa. 
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the repartition At present established. I am ready to admit that 
I consid'T it to hare been an original defeet of the present phut of 
repartition, that no periodical revision was fixed. I think that 
it would haTe been wise to have made snch a proTisioif, and diat 
it woald hare been happy for the country had it been done. Two 
important guards wonld be necessary ; to prevent the in^nalily 
from being too great, and at the same time not to discourage inu 
proTement. That principle, however^ not being at first recog* 
nised, and property having been since transferred without any at. 
tenioii to it, would it now be wise^ just, or popular, to make n 
new valuation ? 1 think not. If so many years eiperience haa 
«(hewn that no inclination to establish a different repartition pre* 
▼aiK-d, ought we to allow much weight to the objection, that to 
perpetuate the tax would be to perpetuate the ineqnality« 

I have likewise heard, that it has been objected duit this rtry 
measure would tend to introduce an equal repartition* It ought 
not to be expected that these opposite objections will come from 
ihe same quarter, and that a grievance will bef^lt both ways. It 
does happen, however, that the same mind embraces opponts 
and contradictory objections. Those who are determined to ob* 
ject to every thing, may continue to bring forward m a icgalar 
opposition arguments against a measure which do not proceed 
upon the same principle* On the present occasion, however, ( 
do not expect that this mode of attack will be ^ployed; at least 
I do not anticipate such a mode of opposition from any qf those 
I now see before me« The question, then, is, does the present 
measure give any new facility for the introduction of a general 
land-tax ? If the measure did give any new* facility for employing 
the substantial resources of the country, and deriving additional 
means of strength without distressing the people, I should be 
more disposed to claim it as a recommendation, than to cdnsider 
it as a defect. In times like the present, whateyer supplies us 
with the means of calling into action the real resojircefl of the. 
<;ountry, and giving new energy to the ^ntest we maintain,, 
would deserve the cordial support of every man who is & fri^ul 
to the happiness ^d. prosperity of the oountry) ftn4in ^ partiGu«» 
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Ur manlier of those who would be the greatest sufferers, if tiie 
liOBtlle designs of the enemj were to suceeed. 

The measure to be proposed to you, howefrer, possesses no 
tiicb recommendation. It leaves the question of a more eqnal 
repartition of the land-tax prpciseljr where it found it. Parlia- 
ment now has the undoubted right to raise more than four shtl« 
lings in the pound on the land ; and what greater authority wooid 
it acquire were the present redeemed } If the whole were to be 
fedeemed, for it would be sanguine to suppose that the whom 
will be redeemed within a few years by the owners, the only thii^ 
aeeessary to be provided as expressly as any legislatire provision 
can gnatd, is, that if ever a new land. tax is imposed, it shall noi 
be imposed upon those who hare redeemed in any different pro* 
portion froSi that on those who hare not redeemed. It would 
be necessary to provide that the amount of what may have beea 
redeemed should i)e dedneted from any new impost. It appeam 
to me that such a provision would secure th^se who shall take the 
benefit of redemption as much from any additional charge in 
fatuie on that account, as those who had not bought up thdr 
land-tax at all* This, then, appears a sufficient answer to the 
general objections which have been suggested against the mea« 
sure,' As to the various details which it embraces, it would be 
idle to enter into any minute discussion of them, till Ae com* 
mittee has bad further time to take them into mature con* 
^ideration. 

There is one objection, however, which is partly connected 
With the detail, of the measure, and partly applies as a general 
objection* Tlpis regards the option to be given in the second in. 
stance to become a purchaser pf the tax, pro'vided the owner 
himself should be unwilling or unable to buy. Cases may occur 
in which the proprietor finds it inconvenient to make the ad. 
Taoces necessary for the redemption. Great pains, however,' 
have been taken to lighten this inconvenience. Every attentioi| 
has been paid to give the landholder all the advantages con* 
aisteat with thi^ ultimate success of the scheme. It is of infinite 
impor^ce to gain during the war every benefit which the 
, ineasare is calculated to ^fibrd \ it is of the tttm4>st irapor. 
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tance to tccnre that assistance to credit, vhich will supply 
vs with the means of that resistance which our independence, our 
property, and onr happiness calls upon us to make. For this 
feason the landholder ought to have no unlimited and exclusive 
priTik^e in the purchase of his tax, though the terms will be 
^nch' as to render it highly benpficial for him to become the pnr- 
chaser himself. To enable him to take the benefit held out to 
kirn, CTcry facility will be given him for raising money, -and eren 
diould he lose the first opportunity of purchase, the redemption 
ef the tax will not be hopeless. A period should be fixed at 
which he shall have the liberty to redeem, though on his refusaly 
a third party in the first instance has become the purchaser. 
. Such are the views upon which the plan is founded. As to 
Ihe terms upon which the purchase is. to be made, I shall explain 
them ¥ery shortly. Payment of the redemption will not be de« . 
nanded in money, but' will be received in transfer of stock to 
the commissioners for liquidating the national debt. This mode 
kas the advantage of accommodating itself to the fluctuation of 
stock, and each transaction liquidates itself. The present price 
•f three per teats, being about 50, affords an interest to pur- 
chasers of six per cent. At this rate stock sells at from 16 to 17 
years* purchase, and the tax will be sold at 20 years' purchase. 
Every pound of annual fax, therefore, will be equal to 40/. ca« 
^pital stock. Should stocks rise to 75 the purchase will be 30 
years, and the rate of purchase will thus vary one year with 
erery variation of two and a half per cent, in the price of stock. 
From this sta&ment of the comparative purchase of the stock 
and tax, it is evident that the .public gains one*fifth of the pur- 
chase by the transfer of stock. 

As far as the landholder is concerned, the question then iSj 
whether 20 years' purchase will present a sufficient inducement 
toredeem, and whether 20 years be a sufficient advantage for 
what he parts with at 17 years' purchase. This rests wholly 
upon the supposed difference between landed and funded secu- 
rity. Landed property in general throughout the kingdom sells 
^t from 28 to SO years' purchase ; funded at present from 16 (6 
17. We are giving landed security for funded^ and at the cate.of 
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^0 years' pnrcTiass. At this rate the share of advantage to the 
public is small, to the indiTidual it is Tery considerable, if the 
adrantage purchased is considered of the same description as 
Unded property. I do not say, however, that it is exactly of 
the same description as landed property ; they are to be distin. 
gaished by their respective advantages and disadvantages. The 
benefit to the pnrchaser by redemption is loss valuable thaii 
landed property in this respect ; it is dry and unimprovable pos. 
session. Land, however, is improvable, and it sqlls not only 
on its present value, but on the calculation of prog'cessivq im«> 
provement and speculative advantage. Other temptations to 
the purchase of land are command, influence, amusement, plea- 
sure, occupation, according to the temper and disposition of th^ 
purchaser. It cannot be said, however, that the purchase of 
this benefit is rendered more valuable by any. of these advantages* 
It should be recollected at the same time, that the purchase of 
the tax, if not absohitely the acquisition of enjoyment — if not 
H freedom from vexation, is freedom from something which a 
man would wish to be without. It has this advantage too, that 
if not susceptible of improvement, it is attended with no risk. 
The purchaser is exempted from the care of managemei^t and 
the trouble of collection, and taking all the advantages and dis- 
advantages together, it may be considered as a purchase of a 
Tery desirable nature. While the owner is thus induced to be. 
come the purchaser, the public^ as we have seen, derives a very 
considerable bene^t from the transaction. 

The next part of the plan is to give a facility to the possessor 
qf l^.nd also to become a purchaser. For this purpose it is in. 
tended to give the tenant for life or in tail, the same power to 
raise the money by burdening the property as proprietor in fee, 
provided, however, that the money so raised shall be strictly 
applied to the purchase of the tax. It is even intended to allow 
them to give a rent charge upon the property to the amount, if 
convenient, to increase the facility of the possessor becoming the 
purchaser. It is likewise proposed to give the proprietors of 
fettled estates power to sell such a portion of the estaie as shail 
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enable them to pay oflf the purchaseof thet^z^ proTiding thatth# 
money shall be strictly applied for that purpose. 

Giving these facilities to the possessor to b^ome Ae pur* 
chaser in th« first instance, it appears necessary. to Ax a certain 
period, after which, if they decline, third parties may buy. T(^ 
these the terms shall be the same as to the owners. LandMders, 
howcTer, are to hare this superior advantage, that fire years 
shall be allowed for the payment of the instalments. At the 
same time, bowerer, if they shajl arail themaelTes of this induU 
gence, they shall pay interest on the instalments, in order to 
compensate to the public for the non^extinctipn at this perioi} 
of the purchase. Purchasers, not owners, are^o pay up thei^ 
Instalments within one year. * 

It is necessary, therefore, in order to call the means of re* 
source thus furnished into action, to take third parties where the 
lisndTords dedtne. That the situation ofxsuch third parties may 
not be too precarious^ and that they may not be too easily diTcst* 
ed of the. property they have acquired, some prorisious must be 
adopted by which they may be secured, and at the same time the 
power of redemption preserved to the original owner. It is difficult 
exactly to say what medium will balance the right to be given to 
these two parties, whieh will present to the monied men the temp^ 
tation to buy, and reserve to the owner the power of redemption. 
The monied man must be induced to purchase by the difference 
which he supposes to exist between funded and landed property. 
This difference is greater or less according as the times are critical or 
tranquil. Land does not vary in time of war in the same pro- 
portion as funded property. Those who make a distinction in the 
value of land, do it upon its being less liable to fluetnation, and not 
upon any circumstance affecting the permanent Ya)ue of stock. 
If then a third person shall purchase, the owner shall not be kt 
liberty to redeem till a period arrives when the monied man shall 
be* willing to return his money into stock, and the landholder 
shall have the means of raising money for his redemption. This 
period will be at the happy moment when, having surmounted 
4he difficulties with which we have to struggle, and triumphed 
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in the contest in which ^e are engaged, .the consolidated fund 
shall hafe attained its maximum, and being no longer allowed 
to accumttlateat compoand interest, the dividends shall be made 
applicable bj parliament. This will be when the consolidated 
fund shall be 4,200,000/. Supposing then that by the ei^ertions 
which we hare made, and continue to make, we should go 
through the difficulties we hate to encounter, and pass with suc« 
Cess through this crisis of our fate, when the public debt shall 
b^ met by the consolidated fund there must be an end oif all 
doubt of pnblic credit ; there must be an end of all question of 
national securities, of all distinction between landed and funded^ 
property. — ^That moment, then, when least discouraging for the 
monied man to revert to the funded security, shall be fixed for 
the owner to avail himself of that redemption which circum« 
stances had at first made impossible. If not redeemed within a 
given time, however, it becomes material to render the property 
permanent with the purchaser, to the exclusion of the owner* 
Three years, then, after the expiring of the ten years, at the 
close 6( which the power of redemption is permitted to the owner, 
seems to be a fair extension of the privilege. It would give to 
the owner an opportunity to purchase, of which, from his cir* 
cumstances, he was unable to avail himself on the first offer.-— 
It will give him time for preparation for domestic arrangements, 
and for raising the necessary funds. Thus no party will have 
reason to complain of his situation. Provisions are made to se* 
cure to eac)i the advantages which he will be most likely ta 
prefer. 

In the transaction the situation of the moAied man is precisely 
this. During a period of difficulty and danger, he has got a 
landed security instead of that of the funds. This case, howjBver, 
will require two regulations ; first, that if any person, not the 
owner, has purchased by the transferring of an annuity, he shall 
be paid the same quantity of stocl^ upon the redemption, which 
he had transferred without regard to the price of snch stock. 
Thus, supposing he had transferred to the public in payment 
ivhen stock was at 60, and in the interval it should rise to 75^ 
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be ^ill derive all the advantage from the rise/ and maj thns^ 
tealize fifty per cent, upon his capital. At the same time he is 
to have no risk in case of a depreciation of the funds. Should 
they fall below 50, he is to be reimbursed to the extent of the 
difference. The situation of the stockholder who becomes a pnr* 
chaser of the tax is precisely this, that he is speculating upon a 
rise without any hazard of loss from depreciation. 

I hate stated these points to shew the general tendency of the 
measure. It will now be seen, that it is liable to no general ob- 
jections which do not admit of a remedy ; that the difficnlties in 
the detail are not such as to impede its progress ; that the ad« 
vantage to the public is considerable, and the benefit accruing to 
the individual such as will render it an object for him to purchase* 
While the monied man is induced to come forward to assist the 
ttatc by purchasing the tax, a remedy is reserved to the ownery 
to enable him. at a fixed period, to repair the disappointment he 
may idave sustained from his original inability. , 

A variety of details must be involved in a measure like the 
present, but there are none which appear to be attended with 
great difficulty. On the present plan of repartition, the amount 
of particular districts remains unaltered, though it may vary 
within the district, with the improvement or decline of the va- 
rious parts. In the metropolis and considerable towns this is 
particularly the case. In the parish of Mary-la-bonne the exten- 
sive improvement has rendered the repartition lighter, while in 
other districts it may become 'heavier from an opposite cause. 
Provision, .therefore, must be made for the situation of an owner 
purchasing in the ditferent cases of increase or decline. 

The most advisable regulation certainly would be, that of leay* 
lug it to the option of the owner, whether he will redeem it at 
the present price that shall be offered to him, or take it accor^-^ 
ing to any future assessment to which it may be subject ; the 
augmentatit>n on which, as it is intended to be proportioned to the 
present local inequalities in the land-tax, will nearly produce the 
same effect as if that impracticable plan of a general equalization 
was to be adopted. Bat in case of a third person pur€hasing.a part 
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of this tax, lie shall be entitled to receiTe'an abatemeat propor* 
tioncd to the fund which he may give in exchange for the tax. 
Therefore it will be extremely material to consider who the put- 
chasers' are to be; whether the land-owners, or other persons 
not having any property in the land ; to see what circumstances 
may belong to particular places, and whether there may not be 
a great surcharge in some parishes, and none in others. But it is 
not necessary for mc now to enter into those mijiute circum* 
stances, which may be better discussed when the business shall 
come before the house for its consideration, and which will b^ 
introduced by way of regulation into any bill that may be brought 
in, if the house shall agree to the rjcsolufions I mean to bring 
forward. It would also be desirable to allow a person to pur. 
chasa not only a certain portion of the tax, but a given share of 
a district. 

These are the circumstances of the case which I have to lay 
before the house, and which I have conveyed in as short a state- 
ment as I was able. The object is one which requires considera-. 
tion. In the first opening of the matter I avoided going into any 
minute detail ; and although I feel it a matter of propriety in the 
out line, and such as deserves at least a favourable hearing, yet 
I wish it to be examined carefully, weighed dispassionately and. 
deliberately, and that parliament may consider, whether it is not 
such a measure as they ought in their wisdom to adopt at this, 
arduous mpment. I shall follow the practice I have observed in 
other instances with respect to the form of proceeding ; that of 
moving the first resolution, and afterwards all the others in point 
of form, and then postpone the consideration of the substance of 
the plan to another day. I should propose taking the opinion of 
the house upon them on Thursday ; and then that the whole sub- 
ject should go over until after the holidays, in order that gentle- 
men may take them into the country, and have an opportunity of 
<X)nversing with their constituents, and learning whether any lo- 
cal circumstance may, .in any case, render alteration necessary, 
l should now, without any farther trouble to the committee^ 
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more the first resolation ; bat perhaps thtf cominittM would wish 
to hear a statemoDt of the heads of the resolntioiu. 

The first resolation declares that the Iand«taz should be reo« 
dered perpetaal, subject to oertaili modes of restrictiOD) itgala* 
fioDy and redemption. 

The second prorides for the appointment of commissiotieri to 
sell the land-tax apon the terms and at the rate I'haTe alreadj 
atated. 

The third gives power and preference to the owners of hnd 
to purchase the land-tax according to the nature of the interest 
tiicy have in the estate, whether a fee or otherwise, and that ia 
the event of the person in possession declining to purchase, the 
next in succession, or the person in remainder, may do so. And 
diat any third person may make such a purchase for the 
owner, &c. 

The fourth gives power to owners to sell part of their estates^ 
or raise money by way of rent*charge to enable them to purchase 
Aetax* 

The fifth gives power to third persons, the owner of the land 
liaving declined it for a given period, to purchase the tax. 

The siith describes the mode in which the payment shall be 
made. 

The seventh regulates the power of the collectors iii recdving 
the money. 

The eighth limits the time during which the power of redemp« 
tion shall continue. 

The ninth imposes a penalty on those who purchase and do 
not make good the payment of their instalments. 

The tenth provides that if any assessment which siiall con- 
tinue to be charged shall be found to exceed 4«. in the pound on 
the annual value of the messuages, &c. an abatement shall be 
made. 

The deventh prescribes in what manner a register shall be kept 
for entering proceedings under this planl 

The twelfth provides that when the whole bfid-tax shall be 
brought up, the assessment shall cease. 
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The thirteenth transfers the business of the commissioners, 
appointed to carry into eflfect the plan for the reduction of the 
uatioaal debt. 

The fftttrtoenih prorides, that ia case any additional land-tax 
should be imposed, it shall not operate hcayier on those who 
have purchased the former tax than on others. 

The fifteenth contains an account of the sum of 1,400,000/. 
ivhich it is inteQded to produce annually. 

This is the proper statement of the heads of the resolutions 
which I propose to be discussed hereafter; but if any gentleman 
has any thing to oflfer now, I should be glad to hear hhn. 

After some discuision of the measure, the chairman reported progress, and 
^ committee was ordered to sit again on Wednesday. 
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A message from his Majesty was brought down by Mr. Secretary Dundas, 
jmd read from the diair as follows : 

« GEORGE R. 

** His Majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the House of Commons, that 
from vajrious advices received by his Majesty, it appears that the preparations 
for the embarkation of troops and warlike stores, are now carried on with 
considerable and increasing activity in the pdrts of France, Flanders, i^nd 
Holland, with the avowed design of attempting the invasion of his Majesty's 
dominions, and that in this design the enem^ is encouraged by the correso 
pondence and communication of traitorous and disaffected persons and societies 
of these kingdoms. His Majesty places the firmest reliance, under Divine 
Providence, on the bravery of his fleets and armies, aud on the zeal, public 
spirit, and unshaken courage, of his faithful people, alfeady manifested in the 
voluntary exertions of all ranks of hi» Majesty's subjects for the general 
defence, and more than ever necessary at st moment when they are called 
upon to contend for the preservation of all that is dear to them. 

*< His Majesty, in pursuance of the act passed in tlie last session of parfia- 
fnent, for raising a provisional force of cavalry, has thought it right to give 
directions, that the said cavalry should be drawn out and embodied ; and it 
is also his Majesty's intention, to order the part not yet embodied of the aug« ' 

^lOU. II. E E 
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mentation made to the militia, under the ac^s of Uit session, to be forthwith 
drawn oat and embodied, in pursuance of his Majesty^s commonications al- 
ready made to the House of Commons on this subject. 

** His Majesty feels it incumbent on him to make the fullest use oCthe ex- 
tmmw means already provided by the wisdom of parliameot for the Rational 
ddEmce. But he feels it at. the same time» under circumstances which he luis 
suted, indispensably necessary to recommend it to the House of Conmions, to 
consider without delay of such farther measures as may enable his Majesty tc^ 
defeat the wicked machinations of disaffected persons within these realms, and 
to guard against the designs of the enemy, either abroad or at home. 

« G. R." 

Mr. Du^das thfin moved an a4dress of th^ks to his Majestjr in the lasguig^ 
of the message, which was seconded by Mr. Pitt. 

After Mr. Sheridan had spoken in warm approbation of the address, aii4'Ui 
a tone and language calculated %o animate the exertions of the country, «c this - 
important crisis, 

Mr. Pitt rose to reply : 

Being so well satisfied with certain parts of the speech of the 
honourable gentleman who has just spoken ; admiring, as I do^ 
in common with the rest of the house, the energy, the Tigour^ 
the manliness and eloquence, which were displayed in that 
speech, I should be extremely unwilling to take notice of other 
parts of it in which we differ ; but I beg to be understood, it 
is because I do think unanimity valuable upon the present occa. 
sion, and at this moment, in this house, that I shall abstain 
from comments upon parts of that speech, to which I cannot 
ai^sent. I had much rather express satisfaction at the present, 
opinion of the honourable gentleman, from whatever ground it 
has arisen, that his opinion has been changed with respect to 
the conduct, which this country ought to observe with regard to 
France ; I am glad that he now at least agrees with us in the ne. 
cessity of resisting the arms of France, and In calling on every 
man to join in that resistance. — I say, t had rather do so thaii . 
enter into the discussion of other points in which I difier from 
tha{ honourable gentleman. Twill not suffer myself to follow 
him over many of the various topics which he has introduced to 
Bight. The merit of his disinterestedness I do not mean to de. 
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tract from, because he has candidfy stated, that Airhile he giteitf 
his assistance to us in the present crisis, he does not approve of 
any part of oar conduct which he has formerly censured. I, 
therefore, reeeive his aid now, as I am confident he intended if 
to be received, as a testimony of his public spirit. I am mor^ 
convinced now than ever that that which now animates the zeal^ 
/calls fprth the ardour, and occasions the display of the elo^ 
qaence of that honourable gentleman, is owing to the condact 
of France; that which now produces unanimity in this house ^ 
^.nd in this coiintry is nothing more than a display of those prin* 
^ples, a developement of that character, which belonged ori« 
giaally to the French reyolution — ^an event which, for a while, 
unfortunately had the countenance of that honourable gentle* 
man, but which was then resisted by the nation at large ; a re^ 
distance which, if not made earlier than the period of the ho« 
yionrable gentleman's conviction of its propriety, . would hq,re 
][>ee^ too Ute : even unanimity itself would then have been use- 
less, j^nd th^ honourable gentleman would have been left with-* 
eut a place for the display of his abilities in this house. I must 
also say, that although I do not wish to detract from his talents 7 
although I acjimife hig eloquence, and revere the wisdom of 
€<Mne part of his conduct this night; although I rejoice in the 
unanimity which wc are {ikely to have upon this occasion, -yet it 
h not to the wisdom, or to the splendid display of talents, or to 
the animated zeal of an iudiyidual, that we are to look fof 
safety ; it.ean only be considered ^s giving aid to the efforts of 
millions acting under the clearest necessity. That honourable 
gentleman, therefore, wiH not think I should depreciate him, 
or any othef individual, if I said it was adding but little 
to the efforts of a nation nearly unanimous before; a nation 
which did not want that honourable gentleman to tell tbem, 
they arc coti tending for liberty, for order, for property, for ho- 
nour, for law, for religion, ^^d even for existence. They would 
have been happy to have h^d Jbm contending with them from 
the commencement of this contest ; they would, however, have 
|l>een able to have gone on without him. While I say this^ let 
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mq give that gentleman the praise, and thanks that are dac t€^ 
him for setting the example he has done ; for, be it recollected, 
he has set an example of unanimity in this house foe opposing 
the common enemy ; let us allow the credit that is due to him ; 
1)ut let us not do such injustice to the zeal and the energy of thq 
<;ount.\> as to doubt, that Kugland was as secure before this una. 
lim'ty as it is'now^ and ah I trust it Hill be after it. 

On the subject of Ireland, the honourable gentleman says Jiq 
will make a motion on some future day. I- will vent^ire to say, 
that when that subject comes to be discussed, if Ireland forma 
now part of the weakness, instead of the strength, of the Britisli 
empire, it is because those very French principles, the fatal in- 
fluence of which that honourable gentleman has stated to-night, 
in a stuain of energy and captivating eloquence which I will not 
weaken by attempting to repeat his words — it is owing, I say, 
to. these French piinciples, which found their way into that 
kingdom, where the arts of deception, from yarious causes, are 
^ more easily practised, and are jnore successful than in this. I 
will therefore say, that with every desire, with eyery wish, to 
cec adopted a system of conciliation with Ireland, when that 
may be practicable, I musi; tell him, that if he means by a peacq 
with Ireland, peace with those who are deyoted to the French, 
I ' think that would be as mean a capitulation, as that which 
he described with respect to our submitting (o a foreign yoke ; 
I say, you may as well expect peace with a French army at tho 
gates of London, as peace with the jacobins in Irelai^d* 

If I doubted any thing on the subject of French ambittoii^, 
-which was introduced by that honourable gentleman, it was 
upon the reserve which he made for treating with the Frencl^ 
after an invasion. I know up situation which can justify a na* 
tion of freemen under any circumstances, in making a trjssLty of. 
cipitu'a ion, or sui render of liberty and independance to the 
mercy of tl e enemy ; and it is a sentiment in the heart of every 
Englishman, a law beyond any statute, that it would be high 
treason for this country to treat Mith France, while a'sifigie 
regiment of French forces remained in England. I must appl)[ 

1 ' 
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the same feelings and the same sentimeiifs ^itli regard tb 
Ireland. 

And now, as to the other only point which I intend to notice 
in the speech of the honourable gentleman, I mean the stkte of 
a conspiracy in this country ; he has said, that much might be 
known to government which is not known to him. I know that 
much is known to government which cannot be known to him 
iipoii that subject. I know that the country a* large is sehsible, 
that there is a body of men, too cotistdcrable in number and ac ., 
tivity for government to pass by them unnoticed ; men wh« are 
§oing on with the daring purpose of corresponding with the 
French, for establishing a spirit of republicanism in this country, 
under the auspices of a foreign force. This is supported by the 
conduct of our enemies ; we can see nothing of the proceedings 
of our enemies J we caA see none of the speeches of their leaders^ 
in which it is not attempted to animate the French people to invade 
this country ; no temptation to make their armies embark ; no 
endeavour to prevail upon their scanty marine to try their feeble 
efforts, that is not followed up with the hope of success, by 
the co-operation of traitors in this country. I think^ therefore, 
1 may venture to say, that when the crown does state by a mes- 
sage, that the information is received of the existence of such a 
design, we ought to be prepared in the best (nariner possible. 

When we know that the enemy are forming a plan to invade 
thb cQwlitry ; when we know that in former . times, oh such 
bommnnicatiohs from the throne^ our ancestors, Without inves- 
tigation, had recourse to the measure of enabling his Majesty to 
secure and detain those who are suspected of conspiring agamst 
his goverment, I say, we should be wanting to ourselves, if we 
hesitated in adopting the measure i6 which the honourable gentle- 
toa.n alluded, sccihiitgly with- a dislike^ in one part of his speech, 
feilt which I hope this house will giVe effect to before we separate 
this night. ' It was my intention to have moved for that law 
immciliately after disposing of ithe address; but that having 
Suggested itself elsewhere, we may be enabled to give it the 
jforce of law more speedily. I hope the interval will not be i 
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great many minutes before we see thitt measare has recehred the 
sanction of another house of legislatnrc. it is a mcaisiirc that 
becomes necessary on grounds intimately connected wifh the 
subject now before us. I am very glad there is now no ^ifferencer 
of opinion upon the main question ; the union of this honse 15 
Tery desirable upon this point ^ and, therefore,, alt hoorgh I m?cy 
.protest against some of the docti^nes of the honourable gentle-* 
man who spoke Jast, I am unwilling to dwell upon the pokits oor 
which we differ, because I am unwilling to disturb their un»» 
nimity. 

The question upon the address wais immediately put and agreed tiy nmin^ 
c§nira£fenie. 



May 95, 1798. 

Mr. Pitt, conformably to the notice he had previously givei^, and" after 
stating that the object of fail motion was precisely the same with that, for* 
which a similar bill had been brought in in the year 1779, namely, to suspend 
for a limited time the protections which various descriptions of jpersons enpj,- 
to prevent them from being impressed into tl^e service of the navy, moved for 
leave to bring a bill for the more effectual manfling of his Majesty's navy ; 
at the same time intimating, that, as the present alarming situation of the 
country made it necessary that this measure should be passed without any de- 
. lay, he should wish that the bill might this day proceed througfar its different 
stages, with a suitable pause at each, if required, and that it should be sent 
to the Lords for their concurrence. 

Mr. Tierney complained of the very extraordinary and precipitate manner in 
which the right honourable gentleman had called upon the house to adopt the 
measure proposed. He had heard no arguments, he said, that proved its pro- 
priety ; he knew of no sudden emergency that urged its necessity ; even if he 
had, some time ought to have been allowed hiiiti to weigh the force of such ar- 
guments, ^d examine the nature of such an emergency, before h« proceeded 
to give three or four votes on a measiure of which no notice of any sort had 
been given ; and of which no idea had fver entered his mind. If the right 
honourable gentleman persisted in hurrying the bill through the hou5e in the 
manner proposed, he must give it his decided negative, however reluctantly 
he opposed any measure that was said to be necessary to the safety of the 
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Country. For, from whut he had lately seen, he must view all the measoref 
of ministers as hostile to the liberty of the subject ; and the present measure 
he regarded with peculiar jealousy, as it went directly to rob them of the few 
remain iug pri^eges they were still permitted to enjoy. 

Mr. Pitt replied, jUifit if ^verj measure adopted against the 
designs of France, was to be considered as hbsttle to the Itbeirty 
of this country, then, indeed, his idea of liberty differed very 
widdy from that which seemed to be entertained by the honour, 
ftble gentleman. The house would recollect, however that ho. 
nourable gentleman might say to the .contrary, that he had given 
notice of the present motion, though he had not jadged it pru. 
dent then to expbin the mode in which it was to be put into ex. 
ecution. Neither could it be fairly supposed, that the present 
measure was to be brought forward as the usual one for aug. 
menting the navy. A bill of the nature of the latter was intro. 
duced about ten days ago ; and at that tivfiG he stated to the 
house, that, if they acceded to the proposed augmentation of the 
navy, they must adopt some vigorous measure to make that aug* 
mentation effectual, as nothing butalawof a vigorous nature 
could succeed in making the intended number of seamen com. 
plcte. When the honourable gentleman complained of the man. 
ner in which the bill was to be hurried through the house, and 
hinted that it was too frequently resorted to, he saw the suspen. 
sion of the habeas corpus act was lurking in his mind. The ho- 
nourable gentleman would have a long notice given of the pre. 
sent motion, and would retard its. progress through the house. 
He acknowledges that, were it not passed in a day, those whom 
it might concern, might elude its effect, thus assigning himself 
the reason for its immediate adoption. But if the measure be 
necessary, and that a notice of it would enable its effect to be 
eladed, how can the honourable gentleman's opposition to it be 
accounted for, but from a desire to obstruct the defence of the 
tountry ? 

Mr. Tierncy called the right honourable gentleman to order. This language 
Sir, said he, is surely not parliamentary, and upon you only can I call for 
protection. 
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The Speaker observed, that whatever had a tendency to throw suspicion ott> 
the sentupents of a member, if conveyed in language that clearly marked that* 
intention, such language was, without doubt, irregular and imparliamentary 9 
but if it argued no such intention, there was no room for censuring it as dis-* 
orderly : if, therefore, it was the opinion of the House, that such was the fair 
import of the language used by the right honourable gentleman, they would 
judge of it accordingly ; but l^y would first wait t» hear the right honours- 
able gentleman's ezplanatien. 

Mr. Pitt said, that he feared the house must wart a long^ 
time, if they waited for his explanation on the present subject. 
The sense of what lie advanced was, that there was no distinctiort 
between the two cases in question. That if notice was to be' 
given of the meas\ire under consideration, that notice would only 
serve to elude its execution, and therefore no man could be jus- 
tified in opposing the necessary expedkibn that made the mca- 
sure ineffectual ; or, if he did, he must surely appear to ob- 
struct the measures employed for the defence of the country- 
He knew very well that it was lun parliamentary to state the mo- 
tives that actuated the opinions of gentlemen, but it was impos- 
sible to go mto arguments in favour «of a question^ without some- 
times hinting at the motived that induced an opposition to it. 
He submitted to the judgment of the house the propriety an J 
necessity of the arguments he had urged, and he would not depart 
from any thing he had there advanced, by either retracting op 
explaining thtm..* 



• In consequence of what passed between Mr, Pitt Jlnd Mr. Ticrney on thi» 
occasion, > meeting took place on the 27th, at three o'clock in the afterDOon» 
on Putney Heath. Mr. Pitt was accompanied by Mr. Ryder, and Mr. 
Ticrney by Sir George Walpole. 

After some ineffectual attempts, on the part of the seconds, to prevent fur- 
fher proceedings, the parties took their ground at the divtance of twelve paces; 
A case of pistols was fired at the same moment without effect ; a second caso 
was alio fired in the same way, Mr. Pitt firing his pistol in the air : the se^ 
conds then jointly interfere, and insisted that the matter should go no farther, 
it being their decided opinion that sufiicient satisfaction had been given, and 
fhat the business was ended with perfect honour to both parties. 
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Tha1>ill afterwards went through all its stages, and was ordered to be car- 
ried to the Lords ; from whom a message was returned in a few ijrinutcgj that 
their Lordships had agreed to the bill. 



December 3, 1798. 

Mr. Pitt moved the order of the day for the House to resolve itsejf into 2 
tommittee of Ways and Means, to consider of a supply to be granted to his 
Majesty. - . 

The House having resolved itself into the said committee, Mr. Pitt further 
moved, that the act of the 38th of his present Majesty, chap. 16, for granting ' 
an aid or contribution to his Majesty, might be read, and that it might be an 
Instruction to the committee to consider of the said att ; whiok being agreed 
to^ he then addressed the committee as follows ; 

Before I proceed to submif to the committee the very im- 
portant matters which form the subject of this day's considera- 
tion, I conceive it necessary to take a diligent review of the ge- 
neral amount of the total services of the present ye^r, and of the 
irays and means applicable to those services. Without adopting 
this method, I do not think it would be possible to inform your 
judgment with any degree of accuracy, respecting the propriety 
of ihQ measure I have to propose, for raising a considerable 
part of the supplies within the year,* or be able to enforce those 
arguments I shall adduce in support of that measure. It is a 
matter of extreme satisfaction to me, that it will appear to the 
committee from the estimate I shall now produce, compared 
with former estjmates, that although our expenses are beyond 
what they ever were, yet that our means of supplying them^ are 
so ample and extensive, that the country is place^l in a proud 
and eminent situation, beyond what it has enjoyed at any former 
j)eriod/ 

I shall begin by stating what has been Toted as the amount of 
the supply^nder the head of the'services for the navy, with the 
exception of what is necessary for transport services. AH these 
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accounts liare this itty been laid before us ; ^nd it appears that 
the total snm fot the ordinaries and ektraordinaries of the nary 
and transport services amounts io i 3,642,000/^ being the same 
lam, within a very smdll amount^ as was granted in the course 
of last sessioil, and which I hare the satisfaction of assuring the 
committee is likel j to proTe sufficient for the whole expenses of 
the hayy, without leaying any necessity for augmentation. The 
next head of expense is the army, in which the estimates amount 
to 8,840,000/. Gentlemen will recollect the extraordinaries iu 
the course ot last session, to be incurred in 179^^ were stated 
at 3^200,000/. There was also Toted a sum of 1,000,000/. as a 
vote of credit, applicable as extraorditiaries to unforeseen ex. 
penses. This tote of credit will corer all the extraordinary ^x. 
Jpeases to the end of the year, so that, as in the article of tb^ 
nary, there will be no past arrears to be discharged. But with 
respect to the Tote of credit for this year, one million will be 
wanted to discharge that amount issued in exchequer.biils. 
Under the article, then, of army ex'pcnditure, there remaiii the 
extraordinary services of the year 1 799, which I may put at 
• two millions. Thus thb total amount, under the head of anny^ 
Mrill be 8,140,000/. including the one million for the discharge 
of exchequer-bills issued, and two millions for the extraordinary 
services of 1799. Under the head of ordnance services, ihclud- 
ing the expenses which have not been provided for, there has 
been voted the sum of 1,570,000/. The next article is that of 
the miscellaneous services. The plantation estimates have al- 
ready been voted, but there are other minuter parts of those 
services which have aot yet undergone a discussion in this house. 
The amount will be rather less than it was last session. I state 
it 600,000/. To this is to he added the usual sum voted to- 
wards the redemption of the national debt, above the annual 
million, which is 200,000/. There are other sums, which are 
generally voted under the head of deficiency of grants. Ainong 
these is a sum due for interest on tt-easury and exchequer bills 
paid off, amounting to 565,000/.; the discount on prompt pay- 
ments upon the loan, amounting to 210,000/.; the interest on 
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-l^kcbequer bills circulated within the year, and charged upon tha 
succeeding year, 300,000/.; in addition to this, there is the 
deficiency gf the land and malt iil the act passed two years ago^ 
amounting to 300,000/* These *ums swell the total of the sup^ 
Iply to 2fi,2n,000/. This total, Sir, does not diflFer in any 
juaterial degree fro^ the amount of the supply of last session. 

Towards raising this supply^ it will naturally occur to tht 
Iniiid of erery gehtlemui in the committee, that Ihe same re^ 
sources will be applicable as are always' applicable it all periods^ 
vhethier of peade or of war. The land and majt hare always 
been taken at 2,750,000/. : therd remains the lottery, whidh will 
kot produce less than 200,000/. ^nd the growing produce of thci 
consolidated fund* I 'hare stated these articles first, for reasons 
(which will be obvious to the committee. These fCre the ordi^^ 
nary resources. The growing produce of the consolidated fund 
would amount for one year to 2,100,000/. but in the course of 
the present year that produce will be aflFectcd by some heavy 
burdens; — by the remains of charges m arreairs; by the interest 
if it is still to remain a burden upon ns, on the imperial loait 
aM by the growing interest on such parts of loans raised on th«p 
credit of levying any tax, for which fto interest has been pro- 
tided. On the other hand, the growing produced will be swelled' 
by the advances to the planters of Grenada, amounting to 
800,000/. I take, therefore, the probable growing prodiice of 
the consolidated fund at 1,500,000/. In addition to this, and 
independently of the voluntary contributions^ srtax was laid in 
the last session of parliament npon the exports and imports 
founded upon the peculiar situation of our trade, as it then 
fitood. That tax, Sir, has not only.yielded to the full amount 
of what t estimated it at, but has even exceeded it ; and I have 
the satisfEU:tion of finding, that now, when that trade is brought 
to the test of a duty npon the declarations of the parties them^ ^ 
selves, allowing them indulgcncies, and granting them a deduc* 
lion of ten per cent.^ — I have, . I repeat, Sir, the satisfaction of. 
stating, that the total amount of our exports and imports ex- 
ceeds, in a large degree, the largest sum that any man ever y^t 
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-ventured to state tipofi the subject. That duty I estimated i^ 
produce the sum of 1,200,000/; I hare the best reason for bei 
•^t lieving'that the actual (jrodiice of it will be much beyond that 
H sum. In addition to this duty upon exports and imports, and 
^hich, as far ks can be doiie without diminishing our resources, 
which must be contemplated with the greatest exultation, bel 
fcause they profe the extent of our commerce, in addition to that 
duty, no^ that the whole trade of the West Indies is centered ift 
this country, i reduction may be made with advantage to the nai 
tion in the large sums paid upon drawbacks^ and bounties of 
exports. Into this subject, howcVer, it is not my intention th 
enter at the presenit moment. I mention it, because it wiM 
make an increase to Gie tax upon exports and imports, which I 
have every reason to believe will amount, with that increase, t6 
1 ,700^000/. I have thus enumerated the principal articles ; 

The land and malt ----- -- /.2,750,000 

Lottery ,.-.--.-. 2CO,00o' 

The growing produce of the consolidated fund 1,500,000 

The tax upon imports and exports - - - - - 1,700,000 

Total /. 6,150,000 

The rcniainder of \\\t sum is that which must be raised either 
by a tax within the year, in the same manner as th6 assessed 
tax bill of last year, or by a loan. It will bt; to be considered, 
how the committee will divide that remaining sim between them'. 
The sum to be provided for is upwards of twenty-three mill ions. 
Gentlemen will recoHect, that, in' the debates* upon the subject 
isi the assessed taxes last session, tWo fundamental principles 
wfc^c established as the rule by which we should be guided in 
providing for the supplies for the service of the year. These 
were, first, to reduce the total amount to be at present rdsed 
hy a loan ; and next, as far as it was not reducible, to reduce it 
to such a limit, that no more loan should be raised than a tern: 
porary tax should defray wifhin a limited tim^. In the first 
place, the tax acceded, to by the hodse.last session was for tfa^a' 
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purpose of providing for tlie supplies of the year; and in the 
next place, for the purpose of extinguishing* the loan raised in 
tliat year, From, the modifications, however, which that mea. 
. 5urc underwent after its being first proposed, the produce of it 
was diminished to a considerable extent. Other means indeed 
were adopted to remedy the deficiency which was thus occasion- 
ed.— The voluntary and cheerful efforts which, so honourably to 
ipdividuale, and to the country, came in aid of the deficit of the 
^sessed taxes, and the superior produce of the exports and im- 
ports beyond, the estimate, brought the amount of the sumi 
raisQd^to that at which they had be^n calculated. I'he different ar- 
tides were estimated .at seven miUioDs and a half, and this sum$ 
if .fully covered by the actual receipt under the different heads. 
It gives me, indeed, the most heartfelt satisfaction to state thai 
notwithstanding the difficulties which the measure encountered 
from the shameful evasion, or rather the scandalous frauds by 
Tvhich its effects were counteracted, the total amount which was 
expected has yet been realized. The meanness which shrunk J 
from fair and equal contribution has been compensated to the 
public by the vQlunt;^ry exertions of patriotism. The produce of 
|h€ a^sessea taxe^, uiider all the modifications, and all the eva. 
^ions, is four millions. I had taken it at four and a half after 
the modifications were adopted. This deficiency is supplied by 
the excess on the head of voluntary contributions. In propor- 
tion as the one had fallen short of the estimate, the other has gone 
l?eyond it in favour of the country. If I did not calculate the 
evasion, the fraud, and the meanness which have struggled to de. 
feat the operation of the assessed taxes, and I mention it with 
^harne th^t in a moment like the present, in a contest so awfully 
interesting to every individual and to the nation, there have been 
pien base enough to avail themselves of the general modifica, 
tlons which .were intended to relieve those who might have been 
galled upon to contribute beyond their means, to avoid that fair 
assessment which corresponded with their circumstances, I am 
happy to fipd that the honour of the nation has been vindicated 
py the noble and generous aid of voluntary confribaaon, and 
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{bat the sum which I had stated iar greatly exceeded. Not onl)r 
ID this country but in every part of the British dependencies tho 
patriotic spirit has displayed itself, and whercyer they were 
placed 9 the subjects of England have shewn themseWes worthy 
pi the relations by which they are ponnected with their country* 
Instead of 1,600,000/. the voluntary contributions already ex- 
ceed two millions ; and the sum of seven millions and a half, 
for which credit w^ tak^, has been efiectire tp the publiQ 
service. 

Satisfactory as it must b^ to review th^ circumstances to which 
we owe these advantages, and the benefits which the mode of 
raising the supplies to a considerable extent adopted last session 
has, produced, it is unnecessary for me to state, that, however- 
the principle may deserve our approbation ^ it is $till much to b^ 
desired that its effects should be more exieosire, and its appltca? 
tion more efficient. It is in vain to disguise that, by the causes 
to which I have alluded, the full advantage pf the principle ha^ 
not been obtained. The wishes ^d the in(terest of individuals, X 
am sure, must unite in demanding a more comprehensive, a more 
equal, and a more vigorous application of a principle, th^ rarq 
advantages of which we hare be^ able to ascertain, if we have 
not yet been so fortunate as to enjoy* Last session those who 
acknowledged the importance of the principle of raising a con- 
siderable part 4>f the supplies within the year, confined their ob. 
jcctions to the proportion fixed upon the scale of the assessed 
taies, 'as unequal in its application, and liable to great evasion 
lit practice. Though not insensible of the weight of the objection, 
I then felt it my duty, convinced as I was of the immense advan- 
tagcs of the system, to adopt some visible criterion by which to 
estimate and to regulate the extent of contribution, if it was not 
possible to devise means of' embracing fully every class of pro- 
perty, and every source of contribution. I felt it materially im- 
portant to follow some durable, some apparent and sensible cri^ 
terion, by which to apportion the burden. At the same time I 
felt, that although the assessed taxes furnished the most compre- 
hensive, and most general, and the most efficient scale of con^ 
5 . 
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iribution, these necessarily must be mach income,- much w^lth^ 
gfeat means, which w^re not include^ in its application. It now 
appears that not by any error in the calculation of our resources, 
pot by any exaggeration of our wealth, but by the general faci. 
lity of modification, by t]^ anxiety to render the measure as little 
oppressire as possible, a defalcation has arisen which ought not 
to haye taken place« Yet under the dijsadvantage and imper* 
feptioDS of an unequal and inadequate scale of application, tha 
effects of the measure have tended to confirm our estimates of its 
benefits, and to encourage us to persevere in its principle. Every 
circumstance in our situation, every event in the retrospect of 
our affairs, every thing which strikes our view as we look arpun4 
us, demonstrates the advantages of the systmn of raising a con« 
siderable part of the supplies within the year, and ought to in. 
duce u5>to enforce it more effectually to prevent those frauds, 
which an imperfect criterion and a loose facility of modifieatioa 
have introduced ; to repress those evasions so disgraceful to the 
cpuntry, so injurious to those who honourably discharge their 
jsqual contribution, and, above all, so detrimental to the great' 
object of national advantage which it is intended to promote. In 
these sentiments, our leading principle should be to guard against 
^ evasion^ to endeavour by a fair and strict application, to rea- 
lize that full tenth, which it was the>original purpose of the mea- 
sure of the assessed taxes to obtain, and to extend this as far as 
possible in every direction, till it may be necessary clearly to 
^^ark the modification, or to renounce, in certain instances,, the 
application of it altogether. If then, the committee assent to 
this principle, they must feel the necessity of following it up, by 
a more comprehensive scale and by more efficient provisions. 
They will perceive the necessity of obtaining a more specific 
statement of income, than the loose scale of modification, which 
under the former measure, permitted such fraud and evasion. If 
^uch a provision be requisite to correct the abases of collection, 
to obviate the artifices of dishonesty, to extend the utility of the 
whole system, it will be found that many of the regulations of the 
old measure will be adapted to a more comprehensive and effi. 
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cjent application of the i)rinciple. If regulations can be derised 
to prcvcQt an undue obatcment, and to proportion the burden to 
the real ability, means must be employed to reach those re- 
sources which, primd facie. It is impossible under the present 
system of the assessed taxes to touch. While inaccuracy, fraud, 
inequality, be gricTances, which it is desirable to remedy, it will 
be an additional satisfaction, that when com pelledjto adopt means 
to prevent the defects of which we complain, we shall be enabled 
likewise to improve and to extend the benefits wc have obtained. 
The experience which we have had upon the subject, proves that 
we must correct and remedy, in order to secure the advantages 
which the measure is calculated to af ord. It is in our power to 
make them our own. I think I can shew that whatever benefit 
the principle upon which we have begun to act, is fitted to lie- 
stow, may by a liberal, fair, and efficient application, be carried 
to an extent far greater than has yet been obtained, an extent 
#qual to every object of great and magnanimous effort, to. every 
purpose of national safety and glory, to every adyantage of per^ 
Qianent credit and of increased prosperity^ 

Impressed then with the importance of the subject, convinced 
that we ought, a« far as possible, if> prevent all ^vaision and 
fraud, it remains for us to consider, by what means these defects 
may be redressed, by w4iat means a more equal scale of contri* 
bution can be applied, and a more extensive effect obtained. 
For this purpose it is my intention to propose, that the presump. 
tion founded upon the assessed taxes shall be laid aside, and that 
a general tax shall be imposed upon all the leading branches of 
income. No scale of income indeed which can pe devised will be 
perfectly free from the objection of inequality, or entirely cut off 
the possibility of evasion. All that can be attempted is, to ap- 
proach as near as circumstances will permit to a fair and equal 
contribution. I trust that the opinion of the country will concur 
if'ith the disposition of parliament to give that energy to our ex- 
ertions, to give that stability to our resources, which onr present 
fiituation and our future prosperity demand. I trust that i^U who 
vgiue the national honour, and the national safety, will co.ope* 
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rate in the desirable purpose of obtaining, by an efficient and 
comprehensive tax upon real ability, every advantage which 
flourishing and hiTigOrated resources can confer upon national 
efforts. The details of a'measure which attempts an end so great 
and important, must necessarily require serious and mature deli- 
beration. At present ali that I can pretend to do is, to lay be- 
fore the committee an outline of a' plan which endeavours to 
. combine every thing at which such a measure ought to aim. This 
outline I shall now proceed to dcvelope to the committee as 
clearly and distinctly as I am able. 

It will occur to every one to inquire what species ofcommis- 
sioners shall be vested with the power of fixing the rate of assess. 
Hient under a measure which must leave a considerable discre- 
tionary power. In such commissioners several qualificatious aro 
in a particular manner desirable. Theyoughtto be persons of a 
respectable situation in life ; as far as possible removed from jiny 
suspicion Of partiality, or any'kind of undue influence ; men of 
integrity and independence. From the experience in wluch we 
have had of the benefits derived from the voluntary exertions of 
^ucji a body of commissioners, we may be able to artcertain in 
what classes to look fur men qualified fur the important functions 
vhich t:ie office would impose. Still, however, I should con- 
sider it necessary to vary somewhat from the mode pursued in 
forming the commissioners of the land. tax. After much* con- 
fiideration, then, it occurs to me that, out of the commissioners 
appointed under the act for assessing the land-tax, a certain 
proportion should be taken with, given qualifications. I shpu!d 
think that no man should be admitted to act as commissioner 
for the purposes .to be afterwards specified, who does not possess 
300i. per annum. To these, other persons of similar qualifiica^ 
tions should be added, and the list so framed to be referred to 
the grand jury, or those who have served on the two last grand 
juries to form the commissioners. In case the party is dissatis- 
fied With, the decision -of these commissioners, another bo.iy of . 
commissioners should be formed, to whom an appeal may ba car- 
ried. In commercial towns some special provisions will b^ ne- 
cessary, adapted to the nature of circumstances. 

VOL. !!• F F 
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The next point for consideration, then, is the mode of contri* 
bution which shall be adopted. On this hfead U is my intention 
to propose, that no income und^r 601. a year shall be called upon 
to contribute, and that the scale of modification up to 200/. it ' 
year, as in the assessed taxes, shall be introduced with restric- 
tion. Tha quota ^thicli^vFilJLlIiSI! ^c dalled for ought to fltmount 
to a full tenth of the contributor's income. The mode proposcxf 
of obtaining this contribution differs from that pursued' in the' 
asses sed^ taxes, as instead of trebling their amountpKe statement 
«f ^income. 48-4^. pracpcd feftJa tllA.Iiac tj: himself. In dpin^ tS ir 
it is not propose! tha t iqcome shaUbe distjo'ctl^ laU ope%,ii^ 
U shall pulybe.^declared that the assessment is beyond the proi- 
porlioft fff ff, .feiy th of the jncome of the person on whom it isitii- 
posed. In this way I hope, that the disclosure at which maor 
may rev olt will be avoided, and at the same time efefy man wilt 
be under the necessity of contributing his fair and eqiial proporw 
tionr How then, it will lie as&ed, iis evasion and fraud to bcf 
chfcbsd ? Knowing the difficulty of guessing what a man^s real 
abiUtjr is^ I do not think that the charge of fixing what is t(y be 
(berate, ought to be left to the cp^miissiptierg. It would I am^ 
persuaded, be most acceptable to the general feeling, to make it 
the duty of a particular officer, as surveyor, to lay before th^ 
commissioners such grounds of doubt, as may occur to him on the 
fairness of the rate at which a party may have assessed himself. 
These doubts, and the reasons on which they are founded, arc 
then to be transmitted by the surveyor to tbc Commissioners, ii^ 
order that they may call for farther explanation from the person 
concerned. When in the case of the assessed taxes we have bad 
so much experience of the evasions which have taken place ;- 
when we see the consequences which have resulted from ar 
vague rule of exemption, and an indefinite principle of deduc- 
tion ; when we see ;that, by the different modes by which exemp. 
tions were rpgulatcd, persons, who probably would have shrunk 
from a direct fraud, have been able by different pretence^ to dis* 
guise to themselves the fair and adequate proportion which they 
•ught to have contributed, it becomes more than ever n«c.cssaty 
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to render c?crj case of exemption precise, and to guard every 
titie to dedttction from the danger of being abused. . At the same 
time, under erery disadvantage of the unrestricted application of 
deduction, and the easy commission of fraud, we have yet ample 
proof of our national wealth abd general hoiiesty. To prevent 
ihd country from suffering by dishonesty, to prevent the willing 
Contributor from being taxed to the Utmost proportion of his 
ineaiis^ while his weakhy neighbour owes his exemption to mean^ 
ness, it is ucd^sar^ to guard with greater strictness against every 
chance of evasion. Whgn do ubts are entertained that a false 
statement hagliPAtii f^^^^n^ u sli^ h<i />fi^pgj-pnf for the commis. ' 
isioners to call fbr a specification of income. It will be necessary 
to simplify and to state with precisioa^the differeiit proportions of 
income arisii&g froiii laiid, from trade, annuity, or profession^ 
'Which shall eiititle to deduction. The commissioners are then 
to sa3^whether they are 8atisfi.ed with the statettieht whicli has 
)[MC|n .given. • 'the officer** oTsurvey or is to be allowed to ex^ 
inaine and to report whether there appearis reason to believa 
that the assessment is adequate. When the day of examination 
arrives, the Commissioners shall hear wha-t the surveyor and thtt 
party have to alled{;e in support of the objection and the assess*, 
mcnt, and eXan^e other individuals. The schedule, which 
ishall be drawn up in s^ch a manner as accurately to define 
Wery case of exemption or deduction, shall be presented by the 
party, • witli his claim clearly specified. To the truth of the 
schedule he shall make oath. The party, however, shall not be 
compelled to answer ; his books shall not be called for, iior his 
confidential clerks or ag;ents examined. If, however, he de- 
clines to submit to the investigation of his books, and the exa/» . 
knination of his clerks', and other mtins of ascertaining the truth, 
it shall he competeiit for the commissioners to fix th^ assessments 
and their decision shall be final, unless he appeals to the higher 
commissioner.. No disclosure is compulsory ; but if the party 
is unwilling to disclose, he must at^quiesce in the decision of the 
commissiduers^, who shah not be authorised to relieve without s^ 
fall disclosure. f f ^ 
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This, I am perfectly ready to admit, gtres to the commissioiK. 
ers considerable power. But I thiok, Sir^I hare stated enough 
to shew to the ccm;nit^ee, that, unless some buch powers be af* 
forded under this act, the real and substantial effect of the mea* 
sure will be entirely defeated. I think, too, 1 have prorcd, that 
commivsioners, selected in /the manner I have described, are aj 
likely to be as free from all undue influence, and to act with as 
much integrity and honour, as any other set of men whatever. If, 
iiowever, abetter mode should be suggested, so far from opposing 
it, I shall consider it as a melioration ami improvement of my 
plan. AVith respect to the information which may be communi- 
cated to the commissioners, I should propose th^t they shall be 
stVictly sworn not to disclo.^ such information, nor to avail them, 
selves of it for any other purpose separate from the^xecutioa of 
the act. If any statement, however, should be made upon o a tb, 
'which the commissioners shall think to be false, and which they 
may wi^fa to bring to a trial, it must be obvious to the commit^ 
tee that then there ought to be afforded the means of-carrying on 
ft prosecution for perjury. But on*no other ground should there 
t>e any disclosure of facts by the commissioners, or any of the 
other officers appointed to carry the act into execution. 

Ilaving said thus much, Sir, having laid 6own these general 
'principles and outlines, I cannot feel, that if commissioners of the 
'description I have alluded to can be found, bound to execute 
their duly fairly. am} impartially, and sworn tosccresy — say, if 
su(^men can be selected, I cannot feel, Jiowever strong the ob- 
jections may be against the disclosure of circumstances, that any 
statement made to such commissioners L» liable to the general 
-objection against public disclosures of the incgmes and- circum. 
stances of individuals in a comfinercial countrj' ; at least. Sir, I 
&m sure there is evecy disposition in the plan to guard against it. 
•There is little danger, I conceive, that such commissioners will 
'act partially, or will conduct themselves vesatiously ; and, in my 
opinion, there does not remain any fair ground for jealousy in in- 
<iividual8, that a disclosure to such men will gi?c to persons ip 
the sarnie line of life any ad vantage40v6r them. . . '.. 
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Perhaps, however, Sir, there is one class of men to whom it may 
be for the committee to determine nhethrr the measure shall ex« > 
tendj^ and whether thoy ought not to remain exceptions to the 
' act. Among the descriptions of persons to whom it may remain 
for the committee to consider whether a disclosure would not be 
detrimental, rs the cla«s which includes the poorest persona en. 
gaged in mercantile concerns ; a class whose gains are most pre- 
carious^ whose cretlit may be moJt doubtful, and most injured by 
a.disclos4ire— I speak i>f the pfrsons eiigagcd in retail trades, to 
whom the assessed tax b.ll of last session gave grt»at indulgen- 
cies, considering thaf the relief of abatem-jut was one of which 
they could not avail themselves, wifhout greatt^V inconvenience 
and injury to them, perhaps, than to persons of higher rank, and. 
of a higher desciiption iJifmiTcan tile traders. I wish, therefore, 
the committee to consider whether it may not be as well to leave 
that class to pay on the mitigated rate of assessment to which 
they are liable under the assessed tax bill, as to subject them to 
the general rate of tfer^ present bill. It will .also naturally enter 
teto the consideration of the cummi^tee, what allowances or ex- 
emptions ought to be extended to otlier descriptions of persons. 
In the last act, certain allow.ances and abatements were granted 
to persons with large families. That principle it will certainly 
be proper to extend to this measure ; arid the only doubt which 
i entertain upon the subject Is, whether it was carried f»ir enough 
iQthebillof last year. If this suggestion be admitted, it will 
naturally be a matter of doubt, whether the principle in thg last 
bill, with respect to persons having no families, ought not to be 
extended. It will al^o very reasonably occur to the minds of 
the committee, that it is of the utmost importance to the due 
execution of iheact, that, as far as t;:e general principles can be 
laid down for establishing a rate of landed property, or what 
may be the proper average of incomes which are subject to aver- 
age, the rates ill the last act should be subject to correction and 
improvement. By the operation of these powers, and by the 
influence of these rules, we may expect to arrives more nearly at 
that fair prop^tiou whicli each mau'ought to contribute towards 
the exigencies, and for the service 'of the country. 
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The next eonsideratioii to wkich I wish to direct the attentioii 
of the committee, is one liable to more difficulty and doubt, upon 
which gentlemen will be aware that every thing must be conjee, 
turaly but in which we are still not without lights to guide us — I 
mean as to the probable amount of a tax of this kind. TJie com- 
mittee must be conyinced, that what I shall state will be with 
doubt and uncertainty. I shall, however, submit to the view of 
the house the information I have collected, the authorities with 
which I am fortified, and the grounds upon which I proceed. 
And first. Sir, I shall proceed to state what is thp first great object 
of income. I mean the property derived from land. Upon this 
point I have consulted the best opinions, and authors of the most 
acknowledged merit. Upon the subject of the rent of the land of 
thiscountry, Sir William Petty is the earliest author whom I 
have consulted, but upon whom I shall not dwell much. At the 
time he wrote, the rent of land was stated at eight millions. |n i^ 
subsequent period, in the beginning of this century, and in the 
reign of Queen Anne, two writers of credit, Davenant and King, 
represented the rent oT land to h(S 14,000,000/. However they 
difiered on other points, on this they both agreed. Posterior to 
that time it was a received opinion, that a land.tax of four shil« 
.lings in the pound was equivalent to about two shillings of what 
would be collected on ^he real rents of the kingdom, which were 
stated to amount to twenty millions. Full twenty years ago this; 
was said by a writer, who wasalso an^emberof this house, and 
w4io ^n a work he wrote, expressly t'ccommei^ded the very prin. 
cipl^ which I have submitted to the committee this day. The 
same estimate was stated, and the same opinion was eounte^ 
nanced by the authority of the celebra^ted author of the Treatise 
on the Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith. He received it as a 
statement generally admitted, and sufficiently proved, that tke 
rent of the land in the kingdom was twenty millions yearly. Iii a 
work published as long ago as the year 1774, -Mr. Arthur Young^ 
who had made agricultural pursuits his study, has advanced the 
same opinion. - 1 mention all these authorities, to shew what has 
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ijbeen the amouat of the xent of Ijind at different periods. I state 
them also to shew how great has been the increase upon it vFith. 
*|Q the last ten years ; but if any of those authorities should still 
not be free from exaggeration, the committee will at least see that 
^any estimate which I may make is* not likely to be one which is 
much b^yojnd probability. 1 have had ^Jso, Sir, the advantage 
of other inquiries made expressly by a body who have made the 
jcultiration of the lapd their pecujiar proTiuce — I mean the board 
of agriculture. I allude more particularly to one report publish^ 
edby a person who made this part of the subject his study, the 
report drawn up bj Mr. Middleton. All these, checked with 
pthcr examii^ations, state the ]whoIe amount of the cultivated 
jiand of the country to amonnt to little lesjs than forty millions of 
licres. Any attempt to. state what is (he average value of these 
forty mWions of acres, must be, the committee will see, in its 
fiature extremely uncertain. As f^r as the l^nquiries J have mado 
)iave enabled me to obtain, ^y information, J find that many 
persons most conversant 6b the subject believe the average 
value if) be fifteen shillings per acre. I shall, howp^er, takp it 
,At no more thsui twelve shillings and six.pence. In doing this, 
perhaps, I aii^ rather under the mark, but I will p^t the average 
.value at twenty-fiye n^illions a year. And gentlemen surely will 
see, ^chat when I take the number of acres at forty millions, and 
the average value at only tweJve shillings and six-pence per acre, 
the result is only an increase of fiye millions beyond what it was 
twenty years ago, and that therefore I pan not be considered as a 
very sanguine calculator* However, in this part of the^subjext, 
I desire the committee to bear in mind, t}^a.t it will be proper to 
propose a reduction for all under 60/. a year, and that the same 
ihodificatlons be admitted into this act as in the assessed tax 
bill — I mean the scale of income from 60/. to 2p0/. a year, and 
rising from a one hundred and twentieth part to a tenth. J mean 
on this account to assume a deduction of one> fifth, and to state 
the taxable property at only twenty millions. 

I shall next proceed to state that part of income from land 
which belongs to the tenant. I propose to value every man ac- 
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cording to his rent, making only a deduction for repairs. What 
. I shall suggc&tfor the further consideration of the committee, is 
three-fourths of the rack rent which the tenant pays to the hind- 
lord. The value of-the income from land which belongs to the 
tenant I take at nineteen miifions ; the income to the landloriT, 
as I have before said, at twcnty-fiTe millions. Instead of de. 
ducting only one-fifth, as I have suggested with respect to the 
landlord, I shall propose with respect to the tenant, to deduct 
two-thirds, leaving five millions as the taxable property t>f the 
tenants. The next income arising from land, is an income which 
is received neither by the landlord, nor by the tenant—I mean 
what is received from tithes. This is an income enjoyed, as the 
committee kno^v, either by lay impropriators, or by the clergy. 
The statements vf the amount of the tithes are difierent ; but I 
estimate the value of them to be five millions. If gentlemen 
suppose the amount of the cultivated land ii^ the country to be 
forty millions of acres, and the average value to be twenty-five 
millions, they will find, I believe, my valuation to be very mode- 
rate : it is also Mr. Arthur Young's statement. Upon this sub. 
jcct of tithes, I propose to allow a deduction of one-fifth, though, 
perhaps, I may be considered as stating the reduction too lacgq^ 
ly ; but gentlemen will considc^r the allowance to be made fot 
poor livings. 

Another species of property is that which arises from mines^ 
and from shares in canals. There is also another property which 
I have not included in the rent!^of land, I mean the property aris- 
ing from the sale of timber. I take all these three, the mines, 
canals, ^nd timber, at three millions. 

Another species of rent is that received for houses. I propose 
to proceed upon the rate which was followed in the act of last 
session. The committeC'are aware, that to establish accurately 
the rent qf houses has eycr been found to be impracticable, partj- 
'cularly of houses of the higher description of rent*, which have 
always been undervalued. Out of the number of 700,000. houses, 
'250,000 arc calculated to pay to the assessed taxes; I shall 
therefore take the rent of houses at no more than six millions. 
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In the early statements to which I have alluded, the profiU 
gained by the professors of thelaw alonearee<itimatedatQnemiL 
lion and a half ; I cannot sappose ihat they are at all diminished. 
Allowing^ besides^ for all the branches of the medical profession^ x 
I conceive that two millions is a very small sum as the amount 
of the incomes arising from the professions. 

The nest head of income relates to the profits of retail trades 
but there are persons of a certain description, with respect to 
whom it will be necessary to make some allowance. The reduc- 
tion I shall propose to take at one eighth of the net sum of the 
profits of the trade of Great Britain, after which there will rc- 
iiiaii^ a sum of 5,000,000/. applicable to the general operation of 
the tax. 

There will then remain another article of taxation, which is 
the income spent in this country by perst)ns who derive it from 
Other parts of tfie world ; and unquestionablj^ all wha reside ia 
this kingdom, and draw their means from sources out of it, can- 
not be dissatisfied at contributing to their own support and pro- . 
tection. Of this description, the only persons I shall think it ne- 
cessary to estimate are those whose incomes arise from their haT- 
iti^ gropcrty in Ireland, knd who reside in this country, and per- 
sons' owning estates in the West-Indies, or receiving the interest 
of mortgages on estates in that part of the world. With respect 
to those persons whose incomes arise from Ireland, I have no ac- 
cnratc data in order to estimate the amount ; but I believe it Is 
the generally received opinion, that the property of persons of 
this description amounted to at least 1,000,000/. a considerable 
time since, and now, from the increase of rents, it may reason- 
ably be estimated far beyond that sum. With respect to the in- 
comes of estates in the West Indies, the total amount cannot be 
estimated at Fess than 75000,000/. sterling, and far the greater 
amount is produced from the property of persons residing in 
Great Britain, who either own estates, or have mortgages upon 
them, for which they receive intercut. From that are to be de- 
ducted the amount of the exports. carried out, and the charge 
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•f cnltiTadng tko estates io the WestJndies; after whiph dednC'. 
tion, I estimate the produce of lAcopie in the West J^ndles at. 
four millions, and I belicTC I run no danger of stating it toQ 
kigh.. Thus it appears I may fairly estimate at fiye miUions the 
whole produce of income arisijDg beyond seas^ and enjoyed bj 
|ier8ohs in this country. 

The next description of property which will come under the 
consideration of the committee as a source for the proposed taxji 
is the income of persons not in trade. Under this head will be 
Included annuities of all kinds,, public and private mortgages^ 
and income arising from mo^ey lent upon securities under^ Tart- 
ans denominations. At ih^ same time the committee however 
will go along lyith me in seeing that, in estimating the genera^ 
cental of the land of £)igland, I have taken it with all its bur- 
den^, and consequently, have included the mortgages. In the 
practical det^l of the measure, it v^ili come to be decided whe^ 
tber^it shall fall on the land owner, or on the mortg;|gee. In re« 
9pect, therefore, of this description of property, I do not no v 
nake any distinct estimate* ^hateyer is lent upon the security 
fi land will naturally come forth in the process of this tax, an^ 
as we have no accurate means of judging of the amount of the 
mortgaged property in England, I avoid taking ^y particular 
sum under the distinct head. With respect io private o^nnuities 
of another kind, ^t is also difficult to ascertain their ^ount. 
Not so with regard to public annuities ; we have no difficulty of 
ascertaining the exact ^mount of the annuities paid by the pub. 
lie to individuals, a.nd I shall have no hesitation in submitting 
to the committee, that when a general assessment upon income 
is to take place, no distinction ought to be made as to the 
sources from which that income may ^rise. There can be no 
fair objection taken by the stockholder upon the occasion; there 
can bono question of a breach of good faith, of national stipu* 
lation with the public creditor, by thus imposing upon him what 
every other subject of the realm is to incur. The public credit. 
I lor enjjys his security under th^ most sacred obligations of th« 
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fitajte, and tke commtttoe will-do me liie justice to recollect, tiaty 
^benefer i^n idea ]i9$ beea started in debate, of Imposing upoif 
the.stQckboUkrs, sffnratelf a»d distioctlj, 807* sort of tax,! 
}iare been prepared to reprobate the attempt, as utterly incon* 
fiistent with-gO€»d faith and poblic eogagemeiits. Parliament ha» 
alw^9 gone J^ong ivith me ii| tJie feeling that no such tax ought 
to be levied npon them^ aud they hare uoiformly acted upon 
ibis fe^&g, on the principle., that, as ^e pUbUc creditors came 
forward and lent their money to the state in the moment of its 
necesai^, while at the sa^ie ticpe they bor^, in common with 
c?ei7 other descnption of lus Majest^^s. Kubjects, the taxes on 
consumption, they were to be secured against any imposts, dis. 
t»nctly leT^ed at them as annuitants of the public ; and the par- 
liament has felt this more particularly from the recollection of 
the duty which they owe to persons who had embarked so much, 
and identified themselTcs so mtimately with the state. Against 
^y direct tax upon the stockholder^ then, I am sure the com- 
mittee, as wdl as myself^ would set themselyes in opposition; 
but the matter is materially reversed, when a tax is to be levied 
upon the income of every description of persons in the realm ; 
when k is no longer in the power of the stockholder to say, I 
eould avoid this tax by removing my property from the funds to 
bnded seciirity, or to trade ; every argument against including 
' liim in the assessment is withdrawn. The protection yielded to 
the stockholder, is the s^ne as to the landholder, the merchant, 
and the manufacturer. The duty, therefore, is the same, and 
every .other description of persons in the country would have a 
right to complain, if, when they are called upon for a sacrifice 
of this extraordinary nature, so numerous a body of persons 
were to be exeppted from the assessment. I am coufident, 
therefore, that every gentleman who hears me, will agree that 
the principle of the measure is not liable to any imputation of 
breach of faith.. Jt cannot be called a resumption of the annuity 
that has been granted to the public creditors, nor in the most 
jemotc degree an infringement of the contract that was originally 
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made with' them. They are, in this inifancie, only io do that 
which every other body of nea within the kingdom are fo do ; 
they are to make a sacrifice of part of their income to the ne- 
cessities of the state, and they are to do it upon the principle of 
giring security and permanence to all which they possess. I 
hare detained the committee longer upon this head than I should 
otherwise hara done, because I am aware that objections may 
be lightly and loosely thrown out to this part of the measure. I 
should say to the stockholder, as one of the public, if you expect 
from the state the protection which is common to us all, yon 
ought also io make the sacrifice which we are called upon to 
make. It is not peculiar to you, it does not belong io the 
qualify of your income, but it is made general, and required 
from all ; you could not embark' your capital in any other spe* 
cies of security in which it would not * be subject to the samo 
charge. I do not know what objection the stockholder could 
make to this appeal. I include, therefore, the public annuitants 
in the ticw of the proposed tax, and there is no difficulty in es- 
timating the amount o£ this species of income'. At the same time, 
it is io be taken into consideration, that all that part .of the pub. 
lie annuities which have been redeemed by the nation, is to be 
exempted from the charge of the tax. . Taking the amount of 
the redemption, therefore, . at what it now appears to be, the 
rental of the public annuitants may be estimated at 15)000,000/.; 
but here^ as in all the other cases, both of the land and rental, and 
of other sources of property, there will, of 'Course, be admitted 
the same exemptions to all annuitants who hare less than 60/r 
a year, and the same modificatioiis to all who possess from 607^ 
to ]K)0/. a year. At the same time/ it is to be considered, that 
these exemptions and modifications are only to apply to those 
individuals whose whole income amounts to less than 200/. a year. 
If persons -possess incomes from various sources, they are to be 
calculated in the aggregate ; for the exemption or the modifica- 
^tion will npt apply, iftlie whole income should got be under the 
stipulated sum. I am sure, that I shall over.rate the amount of 
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these exemptions aad jsiodificatioas, i?heh I deduct one^fifth 
from the suia that I have stated the public aunuities to be; but 
I do not admit that ddduction, and therefore state the total of 
the income from the public funds at 12)000,000/. 

There now remain, Mr. Chairman^ the other great sources 
of trade to the inhabitaots of this country ;—rthe produce of trade^ 
foreign and domestic ^ and this branch of income.is, in ifiB na<* 
ture, iiior^ difficult of estimate than any other. We have, how- 
crer, lights and aids by which we may come to a knowledge of a 
material part, at least, of this source of national wealth, I mean 
the produce of our foreign trade. By the recent acts which hare 
been passed, the amounts of the imports and exports have beeo 
ascertained with such a degree of accuracy, as to enable us to 
form a tolerable judgment of the amount of the capital embarked 
in this branch of our trade, and, consequently, to form an est!'* 
mate of the profits accruing from it. By the late act for the in- 
surance of produce and manufactures exported, as well as by 
the recent act of which I have spoken, for the laying a duty on. 
convoys, we fiave been able, more clearly than heretofore, to 
ascertain the amount and value of this trade, since We have not 
only the estimate and calculation that is made by the revenue, 
. but the declarations of the persons engaged in the tcade them* 
selves, upon which the duty is paid : and by these guides w# are 
able to ascertain that the capital employed in this way is certainly 
not less than 80,000,000/. sterling. Less it cannot be by the 
proof of the IpsurancQ act, which has now lasted two years, but 
it may be considerably more, because it is a welUknown thing 
that merchants stand a part of the risk themselves^ and do not 
insure to the full amount of the goods they export* But taking 
the amounf at $0,000,000/. the calculation corresponds with the 
tIcw of our. foreign commerce, which has been recently made by 
our most accurate calculators ; and in a\l these estimates I wish 
rather to be under than oyer the mark. I state the amount of the 
^pital, therefore, embarked in our foreign trade at 80,000,000/.; 
9]|d assuming this as the cs^piti^l, the ne$t question is, wh^t wt 
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oogbt to take as the prolKt to all the AtacApAan of persons eni^ 
ployed in carrying on this branch of our trtde ? In teffmating this, 
we must necessarily include in our view, not merely the merchani 
-who exports, but all the orders and descriptioiis of persons from 
the manufacturer upwards, who are any way connected with our 
export trade. Under this head come In the profits of brokerage, 
irharfage, and carriage, with all the otljer contributory trades 
connected with foreign commerce ; diid I am' sure the committee 
will agtee with me^ that I make a moderate calculation, whed 
I estimate the aTevage of the profits ^upon the capital of 
S0,000,00b^» at 15 per cent I take, tWefore, 1^,000,000/;^ 
as the income of all the persons connected with the foreign trade 
•f this kingdom. ^ \ 

There how remains thalt which more than any other branch of 
bur incdme baflcs the power of scrutiny, and 'affords even yevf 
limited grounds for Conjecture ; I mean the profits arising from 
domestic trade and manufacture. Here the maiiy descriptions of 
persons whose skill and industry sire the source of Income ' in all 
the progress of our drts and manufactures^ from the first prcpa- 
iatioa of the rude and raw material to its sttite of perfection,^ 
serve to' make calculation almost impossible from their Tarletf 
and eitent. Eren here, however, we have some tneans of formi 
big an idea; Of the general capital of 80,000,000/. employed in 
ilie foreign trade, it has beeii pretty accurately determined, that 
about 30,000,000/. are destined and employed in the export of 
the leading manufactures of England. I am sure, then, that 
the committee will go along with me in saying, that the amount - 
of the capital and sum employed in injtcrnal trade must be four 
. times the amount of our export of British manufactures. When ~ 
We look at the vast machine of trade in all its parts, let any gen. 
tleman ask himlself whether, in the woollen manufactures, cotton; 
linen, hardware, pottery, andnn all the other great and leading 
branched of manufacture, there can be a less sum employed thaa 
fohr times th^ amount of thalt which is appropriated by the mer* 
•hant for the purposes of exportation ? Viewing all the em>fsl 

1 
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iiioas ckpUal inrested in. domestic manufacture, I cannot take it 
at less than 120,000,000^. and upon this capital I estimate the 
gain at ho more than 1 5 per cent, making a sum Of 18;000,000?. 
j>er aniium oif income. 

There is one other description of iilcomc which^ though ^ 
embraces ^ irast vaHety of iudiVidnals, is reducible to none of 
ihe former heads, but comes naturally to be included iii the atrtU 
tie of domestic trade; I mean artisans, architects, brewers^ 
distillers, builders, bri^kmakers, masons, carpenters, and all tha/{ 
innumerable class of persons who, by skill in their professions, 
<lraw their incomes from the general prosperity of the country. 
The committee, from their general knowledge of the kingdom^ 
tvill at once perceiye how numefons and how yaried this class of 
persons must be,' and how utterly impossible it is to arrive at an 
accurate criterion of the general amount of their g^ns. I ami 
Sure, however, that they will agree with me that I understate 
it, when I take it at 10,000,000/. per annum. I thus estimate 
the whole amounfc of our internal manufactures and trade ai 
28,000,000/. a year. 

I have thos rapidly gone through all the distinct branches of 
iiational rental, and of national pnofits, from which we have t0 
derive the tax that I mean to propose to you, witho'ut presuming 
to think that I have been able to do it with that accuracy of dc. 
tail which can only be derived from practice, .or with that cer- 
tainty upon which you ought to repose. I have^ however, through 
the whole, been anxious to understate the amount of the estimate 
as collected from the best sources of calculation, and to. overrate 
the exemptions and deductions that -it would be necessary to 
mako {tqpoL each. The committee, who have gone along with mc 
in my details, irill see that I make the whole sum of annual rental 
and profits, after making the deductions which I think reasonable, 
102,000,000/. sterling. ^ 

For the sake of greater clearness, I will recapitulate th« heals 
in thefume order that I hav« followed : 
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The land renf&T, then, after deducting oncfifth, I 

estimate at ---------- ^20,000,000 

The tenant's i^ntal of land^ deducting two.thirds of 

<hc rack rent, I take at- - - -> .^- - 6,000,000 

The amonnt of tythcs, deducting one-fifth - - - 4,COO,000 

The produce of mines, canal-navigation, &c. de- 
ducting? one-fifth --------- 3,000,000 

The rental of houses, deducting one-fifth - - - 5,000,000 

The profits of professions -------- 2,000,000 

The rental of Scotland, taking it at one-eighth of 

that of England --------- .$^000,000 

• The income of persons resident in Great Britain, 

. drawn from possessions beyond seas - - - 5,000,000 

The amount of annuities from the public funds, 
after deducting one-fifth for exemptions and 
modificaiions .-------.. 12,000^)00 

The profits on the capjtal employed in our foreign * 

^commerce .-------.-.-. 12,000,000 

The profits on the capital employed in domestic 

trade, and the profits of skill and industry - 28,000,000 

, • In all J^ 102,000,000 

Upon this sum a tax of 10- per cent, is likely to produce 
10,000,000/. a year, and this is the sum which is likely to result 
from the measure, and at which Ishall assume it. I flatter my- 
•elf thai I have been extremely careful not to overstate any part 
of the s^^urccs. 

Now, supposing that ten' millions is the sum thus collected, 
gentlemen will recollect that, in the last session of parliament, 
the assessed taxes were the only part of the public resources 
which were mortgaged for the sum of 8,000,000/. borrowed for 
the ptrblic service in 1797. I sbaujd think itra/duty, there, 
fore, that the sum now proposed to be raised in lieii of the as- 
sessed taxes, should, after its appropriation to the supplies of the 
present year, remain as a pledge for the discharge of that sum 
for \s Inch the assessed taxes were a security, and .also for the 
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discharge of the loan of the present }rear, bejond what will be 
paid out of the sioking fund. Taking the assessed taxes at four 
millions, they would haye been mortgaged for two years after 
peace ;— and thus the adyaatage of this measure is this, that no 
greater sums will be raised on any individuals than those which 
bare been hitherto paid, at 4east by such as have rendered the 
measure of the legislature effectual ; they will be relieyed of a 
greater than a proportional share of their burthen, and the du« 
ration of the burthen will not be half the time. This is a re* 
commendation of the justice and expediency which must be felt 
by the people at large. But it does not stop iiei^e ; it looks 
anxiously to the alleriation of the burthens of the country, by » 
great temporary exertion ; it looks to the equality of the tax, 
and the general efficacy of the measure, conscious that on them 
depends our success in the great cause in which we are engaged.--* 
That it is to furnish the means of providing for the debt created 
in two years, within the same period we formerly proyided for 
the debt created in one. In the mode of applying the sum now to 
be raised, there are different ways, 'f he sum which the assessed 
taxes were applied to discharge la^^t year amounted to eight 
millions ; it would be only to borrow a sum equal to the debt to 
supply the deficiency ; but it occurs, however, to me, that a more 
simple and direct mode is, to apply this sum, in the first instance, 
to the supplies of the year, biit at the same time to enact, that 
the tax shall continue till it has discharged the debt for which the 
assessed taxes were mortgaged, and then to make a farther charg4 
for what may be borrowed beyond what th^ sidking fund will' 
discharge. 

Supposing this ten per cent, on income produces. 10,000,00o/, 
the period when I should propose it to take effect would be the 
5tfa of April next. I should propose the repeal of the former 
assessed tax^s at the same period ; but from the calculation 1 
hate tiiade, four millions and a half will be raised i^rom the fifrst 
of February, 1798, to the first of February, 1799. It would, 
therefore, be more beneficial to the object t hare in view to cotn« 
mcnce the opetation of this Hew measure at an earlier period^ 

VOL. u. ' « Q 
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because of the benefit of the increased rate of taxatioti; bat 
there will be the additioil of what will come in under the assiess* 
ed tAxes, which will amount to 700^000/. Thus there will be 
raised, 10,700,000/. But this is not applicable to the whole of 
the subject ; for gentlemen will recollect, that the interest of 
the 8,000,0002. was also charged on the assessed taxes. The 
interest ^ill continne in the coufse of thepr^ent year, to which 
also is to be added the interest of whaterer loan maj be made 
this year. This will amount to about one million fire hundred 
thousand pounds, which leaves the sum of nine millions two 
hundred thousand pounds, as applicable to the services of the 
present year. This aid would be all that is necessary to furnish 
the ways and means for the supplies, except as to the sum of 
twenty four millions. Fourteen millions, therefore, is the sura 
necessary to be raised by loan, of which, howerer, four millions 
and a half is discharged by the operation of the sinking fund, 
consequently nine millions and a half is the whole sum to be 
added to the national debt. I wish, therefore, jto lay this down 
as a principle, that nine millions and a half is the sum to be 
raised this year, for which I should propose to charge as a mort- 
gage the income tax, after discharging the former mortgage. This 
giTCs a generaTview of the amount of the services of the year, 
and the ways and means to defray them. I hare also stated, to 
the best of my power, the possible amount of erery article pro« 
posed as the subject of taxation. 

I trust that it will not be necessary for me to go into any de- 
tail of argument to convince the committ^ of the advantages of 
the beneficial mode adopted last session, of rusing a consider* 
able part of the supplies within the year. The propriety of the 
measure has been recognized, and felt in a way the most gratify-^ 
ing to the feelings and to the pride of e^ery Englishman. The 
principle has been proved to be the most wise and beneficial^ 
though in the manner of carrying it into practice it has been so 
shamefully and grossly evaded. The experience which we hav« 
had, points out the propriety of correcting the errors of that planj 
and of enforcing and extending the principle. If we bare been 
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able, from the benefits of that measure, so eyaded and crippled, 
to dp so much, it is obviously oar daty to seek for the means of 
perfecting the plan upon which -we are set out ; and if we can 
find regulations and checks against the abuses that have been 
committed, it is surely wise and proper that they should be made 
to apply to a more genera) and extensive scheme than that which 
we have already tried. It no longer rests uponlheory, or upon 
reasoning ; it is recommended to us by the surest test of expe- 
rience ; and if, by the efficacy of this plan, we have been able to 
disappoint the hopes of the enemy; — to « rise above all the at- 
tempts which they made to disturb our domestic tranquillity ;^-to 
remove the apprehensions of the despondent, and to shew them 
that? all their fears of our being unable to cdntinue the contest, 
were vain ; — to assert the high and proud distinction which we 
took in the maintenance qf genuine government and social or- 
der ;— if we have been* able thereby to animate the public spirit 
of Europe, to revive its dismayed energy^ and to give a turn to 
the political aspect of the world, favourable to the cause of hu« 
manity, shall we not persevere in a coutse which has been so 
fruitful of good ? If we have proved that, at the end of the 
sixth year of war, unsubdued by all the exertions and sacrifices 
we have made, our commerce is flourishing beyond the example 
of any year even of peace ; if our revenues are undiminished ; 
if new means of vigour are daily presenting themselves to our 
grasp; if our efforts have been crowned with the most perfect 
success; if the public sentiment be firm and united in the justice 
and necessity of the cause in which we are embarked ; if every 
motive to exertion continues the same, and every effort we have 
made in the cause is a source obly of exultation and pride to the 
heart; if, by the efficacy of those efforts, we have now the expec- 
tation of accomplishing the great object of all our sacrifices and 
all out- labours ; if despondency be dissipated at home, and con- 
fidence created abroad, shall we not persevere in a course so 
•fairly calculated to bring us fo a happy issue ? Let us do justice 
to ourselves. It is not merely owing to the dazzling events 
of the campaign that we are indebted for the proud station 
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$n whicli we now liand, great an^ glorious as tliose achiere. 
ments haTe been, which cannot fail to be a scarce of exultation 
to eyery British bosom. I shall not detract from the high 
renown of all those persons to whose skill, Tigonr, and 
determination, we are indebted for the achierements that have 
astonished and aroused Europe^ when I say, that it is not altoge« 
ther owing to them that ^e now fepl oursehes in a situation so 
proud and consoling. The grand and impprtant phanges which 
have been effected in Europe, are not merely to be ascribed to 
the promptitude, Vigilance, skill, and Tigour, of our naval de« 
partment, whose merits no man can feel, or can estimate, more 
^ highly than I do ; nor to the heroism, zeal> patriotism, and de« 
Totipn, of our transcendant commanders — and I speak particu- 
larly pf that great commander * whose services fill every bosom 
with rapturony emotion, and who will never cease to derive from 
the gratitude of his countrymen the tribute of his worth— nor Is 
it to the unparalleled perseverance, valour, and wonders perform- 
ed by our«gallant fleets, which have raised the British name to a 
^tinction nnknown ^ven to her former annals, that we arc to sis« 
cribe all the advantages of our present posture. No, we must 
also do justipe to the wisdom, energy, and determination of the 
parliament, who have furnishe4 the means^ and the power, by 
which all the rest was sustained and accomplished. Through 
them all the departments of his Majesty's government had the 
means of employing the f<>rce whose achievements have been so 
brilliant ; through the wisdon^ of parliament the resources of 
thexountry have been called fotth, and its spirit embodied in a 
ipanner unpampled in its history. By their firmness/magnani* 
pity, apd devotion to the cause, not merely of our own indivi. 
dual safety, bi^t pf the cause of mankind in general, we have 
been enabled to stand forth the saviours of the earth. No diffi- 
culties have stood in our way : no sacrifices have been thought 
too great for us to make ; a common feeling of danger has pro- 
duced a common spirit pf exertion, and we have cheerfully come 

f Jjord Nelson. 
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forward witk a surrender of a part of onr property as a salvagei 
not merely for recorering ourselves, but for the general recorery 
of mankind. We have presented a phenomenon in the charac* 
ter of nations. 

It has often been thought, and has been the theme of historians, 
that as nations became mercantile, they lost in martial spirit what 
they gained in commercial avidity ; that it is of the essence of 
trade to be sordid, and that high notions of honour are inconi«- 
patible with the prosecution of traffic. This hypothesis faaa 
* been proved to be false ; for In the meitiorable era of the past 
year Great Britain has exhibited the glorious example of a na- 
tion shewing the most universal spirit^f military heroism, at a 
time when she had acquired the most flourishing degree of na« 
tional commerce. In no time of the proudest antiquity could 
the people of Great Britain exhibit a more dignified character of 
martial [spirit than they have during the last ye^r, when they 
have also risen to the greatest point of commercial advantage ; 
and, Mr. Chairman, theyare not insensible of the benefits, as 
well as of the glery, they have acquired : they know and feci 
that the most manly course has also been the most prudent, and 
they are sensible that, by bravely resisting the torrent with which 
they were threatened, instead of striking balances on their fate, 
and looking to the averages of profit and loss, on stand. 
Ing out, or of yielding to the tempest, they have given to 
themselves not merely security, but lustre and fame* If they 
liad^ on the contrary, submitted to purchase a suspension of dan^. 
ger and a me^e pause ^f war, they felt that they could only have 
purchased the means of future and more deplorable mischief, 
marked with the stsimp of impoverishment and degradation ; 
they feel therefore, that, in pursuing the path which duty ancl 
honour prescribed, they have also trod in the path of prudence 
and economy. They have secured to themselves permanent 
peace, and future repose, and have given an animating example 
fe the world of the advantages of vigour, constancy, and union. 
If the world shall not be disposed to take the benefit of this ex. 
niAple, Gre^t Britain ^as at least the consolation to know. 
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that she has giTen them the power. And if I were dis* 
posed, Sir, to pay regard to drier and colder ina&imB of 
policy, I should say, that every regard eyen to prudent eco- 
nomy would point out th^ course which we have taken, as 
the most adrantageous for a people to pursue. It will be ma. 
oifest to every gentleman on the slightest consideration of the 
subject, that, in the end, the measure of raising the supplies witlk- 
in the year is the cheapest and the most salutary course that a 
wise people can pursue ; and when it is considered that there is 
a saying of at least one twelfth\ upon all that is raised, gentfe. 
men- will not suffer a superstitious fear, and jealousy of the dan« 
ger of exposing the secrecy of income, to comblit with a mea« 
sure that is so pregnant with benefits to the nation. If gentle- 
men will take into their consideration the probable duration of 
peace and war, calculated from the experience of past times^ 
they will be convinced of the immeasureable importance o(striY- 
ing to raise the supplies within the year, rather than accumulating 
a permanent debt. The experience of the last hundred, fifty^ 
or forty years, will shew how little confidence we can have in the 
duration of peace, and it ought to convince us, how important it is 
to establish a system, that will prepare us for every emergency, 
give stability to strength, and perpetual renovations to resource. 
I think, I could make it apparent to gentlemen, that in any war, 
of the duration of six years, the plan of funding all the expenses 
to be incurred in earrying it on, would leave at the end of it a 
greater burden permanently upon the nation than would be sus. 
tained, than they would have to incur for the six years only of 
its continuance, and one year beyond it, provided that they 
made the sacrifice of a tenth of their income. In the old, un- 
wise, and destructive way of raising the supplies by a permanent 
.fund, without any provision for its redemption, a war so carried 
on entails the burden upon the age and upon their posterity for 
e?cr. This has, to be sure, in a great measure, been done away 
and corrected, by the salutary and valuable system which has 
been adopted of the redemption fund. But that fund cannot ac« 
complish the end in a shorter period than forty years^ and during 
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all that time the expenses of a war so funded knust weigh down 
and press upon the people. If, on the contrary, it had at an ear) jr 
j^eriojd of our history been resolved to adopt the present mode of 
raising the supplies within the year ; if, for instanee^ after the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, the scheme of redemption even had - 
been adopted, and persevered in to this time, we should not now^ 
fbr the seventh ye<^r of the war, hSve had more to raise from the 
pockets of the people than what we have now to pay of perma- 
nent taxes, together with about a fourth of what it would be 
necessary to lay on in addition for this year. Fortunately we 
have at last«stablished the redemption fund : the benefits of it 
are already felts they will every year be more and more ac« 
knowledged; and in addition to this it is only necessary, that 
Instead of consulting a present advantage, and throwing the 
burthen, as heretofore, upon posterity, we shall fairly meet it 
our^lves, and lay the foundation of a system that shall make us 
independent of all the future events of the world. 

I am sure that, in deliberating upon the advantages of this sys* 
tern, gentlemen^ whose liberal and exalted views go beyond the 
mere present convenience of the inoment, and are not limited to 
the period of the interest which they may themselves take in pub- 
lie affairs, or even to the period of their o)vn existence, but look 
with a provident affection to the independence and happiness of 
a generation unborn, will feel and recognise the wisdom of a 
system that has for its principle the permanency of British gran* 
deur. You will feel that It is not only to the splendour of your 
arms, to the achievements of your fleets, that you are indebted for 
the high distinction which you at present enjoy ; but also^ to the 
wisdom of the councils which you have adopted in taking advan« 
tage of the influence which your happy constitution confers be- 
yond the example of any other people, and by which you have 
given a grand and edifying lesson to dismayed Europe, that safe- 
ty, honour, and repose, must ever depend upon the energy with . 
which danger is met and resisted. You have shewn the power 
of self-defence, which is permanent and unassailable : stadding 
upon the .principles you have assumed, the wild and extravagant 
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liopes of the onemy %iil be thwarted ; Europe will be aroused 
and animatiid to adopt a coarse so hoaoorable ; and jsurely witk 
the means of perscTering thus obvions, jovl will not think it pru« 
dent or necessary to shrink from the principles yon haie adopt- 
ed, or take shelter in a peace which might be obtained by a more 
temporising conduct^ but which would neither be safe nor dura, 
ble. But, Sir, I cannot encourage any sentiment so degrading ; 
I feel in common with every gentleman who hears me, the proud 
situation in which we hare been placed, and the importance it 
has given us in the scale of nations. The rank that we now 
hold, I trust, we shall continue to cherish, and that, pursuing 
the same glorious course, we shall all of us feel it to be a source 
of pride and consolation that we are the subjects of the king of 
Great Britain. I will not detain you longer. Sir, but will 
move for the first of my series of resolutions in carrying the 
plan of taxation into execution, which I have endeavoured to 
detail. 

The resoIutioDs were as follow • 

«* Resolved, 

*' That it ia the opinion of this committee, that so much of an act made m the 
last session of parliament, intituled, < An Act for granting to hb Majesty an 
Aid and Contribution for the Prosecution of the War,' as charges any person 
with an additional duty in proportion to the amount of the rates or duties tb 
which, prior to the 5th day of April, 1798, such person was assessed, accord- 
ing to any assessment made in pursuance of any act of parliament in force at ' 
die time of passing the said act of the last session, be repeakd. 
« Resolved, 

** That it is the opinion of this committee, tha(, towards raising the supply 
granted to his Majesty, there be charged annually, during a term to be limited, 
the several rates and duties following, upon all ineome arising from properfj^ 
in Great Britain, belonging to any of his MaJesty^s subjeeu, although not resiU 
dent in Great Britain ; and upon all income of every person residing in Great 
Britain, and of every body politic or corporate, or company, fraternity, or 
society of persons, whether corporate or not corporate, in Great Britaiii» 
whether any such income shall arise from lands, tenements, or herediumentt, 
wheresoever the same shall be situated in Great Britain, or elseWhere ; c>r 
from any kind of personal property, or other property whatever ; or from anf 
profession, office, employment^ trade, or vocation | that is to say, 
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One <me*hiin<ired-and-t«entieth pan of tncfa iocome, if die smm thill 

amount onto 6oL per annum, and shall he under 65L per annnm. 

One ninety-fifth part of such income^ if the tame shall amonnt to 65I. but 
shall be under ycA, 

One seventieth part of sndi income^ if the same shall amonnt to 70I. but 
alball be under 75I. 

One sixty-fifth part of such incomcy if the same shall amount to 75I. but 
ahall bt under Sol. 

One sixtieth part of such ineomet if the same shall amonnt to 80L but shall 
be under 85I. 

One fifty-fifth part of such income, if the same ahall amount to S5L but shall 
be under 9qL 

One fiftieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 90L but shall 
be under 95I. 

One forty-Jfth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 95L but 
shall be under zool. 

One fortieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to zooL but shsdl 
be under I05]« 

One thirty-eighth part of sucb income, if the ^une shall amount tp Z05I. but 
but shall b^ under ixol. 

One thirty-sixth part of such income, if the same shall amount to zzoL but 
shall be under II 5I. 

One thirty-fourth part of such income, if the same shall amount to zxjl. but 
shall be under z2ol. 

One thirty-second part of such income, if the same shall amonnt to yaol. but 
ahall be under xajL 

One thirtieth part of such income, if the same shall amonnt %9 1S5). but 
liiall be under 130I. 

One twenty-eighth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 130I. but 
shallbeunder 135I. 

One twenty-sixth part of ^ch income, if the same shall amount to 135I. but 
shall be under 140I. 

One twenty-fourth part of such income, if the same shal) amount to Z40I. but 
shallbeunder Z45I. 

One twenty-second part of such income, if the same shaH amount 14^!. but 
shall be under 150I. 

One twentieth part of such income, if the same shsdl amount to xjol. but 
shall be under Z55I. 

One nineteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to Z55L but 
shall be under 160L 

One eighteenth part of such income, if the same shall amoimt to z^l. but 
shall be under Z65L . 
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On« seventeenth part of such iiicoiBe» if theume shall amount to 165L h^f 
eXall be aoder Z70L 

One sirteench part of anch income^ if the same shall amount to X70L hut 
shall be under X75I. 

One fifteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 175!. but shall 
be under 180I. 

One fourteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to z8ol. but 
ahaH be under Z85I. 

One thirteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 1S5I. but 
shall be under 1901. 

One twelfth part of such income, if the same shafl amount to X90L hut shall 
be under Z95L 

One eleventh part of such income, if the same shall amount to 195I. but shall 
be under aooU 

And one tenth part of sndi income, if thesame shall amount to aooL or 
upwards. 

The resolutions were agreed to, and the report wit ordered to be reccmdoa 
the following day* 
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